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much esteemed Work, has been carefully and crit- 
ically executed. Atony /^rors, lehick by being 
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ART OF SPEAKING. 

_ % 

JL HAT Oratory is in art. of great consequence, will 
.hardly be questioned in our times, unless it be ^7 those 
(if .any are so ignprant) who do not know, that it has " 
been taught, and studied, in ail countries, where learn- 
ings has gained ^ny grpund* ever siuce the days of Aris- 
totle. That the manner or address of a speaker, is of the 
utmost importance y and that a. just and J) leasing manner 
in delivering either one's own compositions, or those of 
others, is difficult of acquisition, and but too much neg- 
lected among us, seems unquestionable from the dejicien* 
cies r we so, commonly. ohsferve in the address of out public 
speakers, much more, than in the matter .uttered by them, 
and from the little effect produced by their labours. 

Of the learning necessary for furnishing matter; and 
of the art of arranging it properly ; of invention, composi- 
tion and style, various writers among the Greeks, Romans, 
French, Italians, and. English, have treated very copious- 
ly. It is not my design to trouble the wprld with any- 
thing on these branches .of oratory, I shall confine my- 
self merely to what the nrince of orators pronounced to be 
the first, second, and.thitd pari, or all that is most impor- 
tant in the art, viz. delivery, comprehending what every 
gentlemen ought to be master of, respecting gesture*, loots 
and command of yoke. • . . 

What is true of most of the improvements, which are 
made by study,, or culture, is peculiarly so of*the art of 
speaking. If therfe is not a foundation laid for it in the 
earlier part of life, there is ho reasonable ground of expecta- 
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tion, that any great degree of skill in it should ever be at- ' 
tained. As it depends upon, and consists in practice, 
more than theory, it requires the earlier initiation : that 
practice may have its full scope, before the time of life ar- 
rives, in which there may be occasion for public exhibi- 
tion. Mankind must speak from the beginning, therefore 
ought from the beginning, to be taught to speak rightly ; 
she they may acquire a habit of speaking 'wrong. And 
whoever knows the difficulty of breaking through bad ha" 
hits, will avoid that labour by prevention. There is a 
great difference between speaking and writing. Some, 
nay most of mankind, are never toi>e writers. All are 
speakers* Young persons ought hot to be? put upon writ- 
ing (from their ownfunds^ I mean j tilt they have furnish- 
ed their minds with thoughts, thatA, till they have gotten 
funds; but they cannot be kept from speaking. 

Suppose & youth to have no prospect either of sitting in 
parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon the 
stage, or in the pulpit ; doe$ it follow, that he need bestow 
nojpains in learning* Co speak property his native language? 
Will he nsver have Occasion to read, it* a company of his 
friends, a copy of versei, £ passage of a^6«>ir, or newspa- 
per S Must he neve* read a discourse' of Tillotson, or a 
chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, for the instruction 
of his" children and Servants ? Cicero justly observes, that 
address in speaking is highh ornamental, as well as useful, 
even in private life J* Tflie limbs are parts of the body much 
Jess noble th^n the tongue ; yet no gentleman grudges 
'ft' considerable expanse of time and money to have his son 
taught to tifce ?A#rt properly ; which is very commen8a- 
Ble. And is there no attention to be paid to the use of the 
tongue, the glory of man ? Supposing a person to be ever 
so sincere and zealous a lover of virtue and his country, with- 
out a competent skill aiid address in speaking, he can only sit 
$t ill, *&{id see them wronged, without having it in his pow- 
er to prevent, or redress the evil. Let an artful and elo- 
quent st3j£sinah harangue the house of commons upon a 
point of the utmost cansequence to the public good. He ' 
au it greatly in his power to mislead the judgment of the 

* Ci«» de OftAT. £, i, p. 63. 
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house. A rid he, who sees through the delusion, if he &e 
awkward in delivering himself* can do nothing toward 
preventing the ruinous schemes proposed by the other, 
from being carried into execution, but give his single vote 
against them, without so much as explaining tothehcus& 
his reasons for doing so. The case is the same in other 
smaller assemblies arid meetings, in which volubility of 
tongue, and steadiness of countenance, often carry it 
against solid reasons, and important considerations. 

To offer a help toward the improvement of youth in 
the useful and ornamental accomplishment of speaking 
properly their mother tongue, is the design of this 
publication ; to set about which I\iave been the more ex- 
cited by experiencing, in my own practice, atnant of such 
a collection as the following. What I proposed to my- 
self at first, was only to put together a competent variety qf 
passages out of some of the best writers in prose and verse, 
for exercisincr vouth in adapting their general manner o£ 

delivery to the spirit or humour of the various matter they 
may have occasion to pronounce* Such a collection, I 
thought, might be acceptable to the public, in considera- 
tion of its furnishing at an easy expence, a general variety 
of examples for practice, chosen and pointed out, without 
trouble to masters. A design, which, as far as I know,, 
has not before been executed.* On farther consideration, 
it occurred to me, that it might render such a publication 
more useful, if I prefixed some general observations on 
the method of teaching pronunciation, and put the em- 
phatical words in italics, and marginal notes shewing the 
various humors or passions, in the several examples, as they 
change from one to another, in the course of the speeches. 
All masters of places of education are not, I fear, suffi- 
ciently aware of the extent of this part of their duty, nor of 
the number of particulars to be attended to, which render 
it so difficult to bring a young person to deliver in a com- 
pletely proper manner a speech containing a considerable 
variety of different humours or passions. So that some 

* The Preceptor, a work of two volumes, Svo. has fom« leffonsfor prac- 
tice •, but not the variety of humours or pafllons, which my defign takes m • 
mr t!ie notes ot dire 8m* for expreflin^ them properly, Befides that th*pRX- 
cxrfoR is a book of price, and fitter for the matter's ufe, than the pupil's; & 



Piasters, a* well as all pupils, may find their account In 
using this collection, till a better be published. 

Wnoever imagines the English tongue unfit for oratory 
has not a just notion of it. That, by reason of the dis- 
proportion between its vowels and consonants, it is not 
quite so tractable as the Italian, and consequently, 
not so easily applied to amorous, or to plaintive mu- 
sic, is not denied. But it goes better to martial music. 
And in oratory and poetry, there is no tongue, ancient 
or modern, capable of expressing a greater variety of 
Humours, or passions, by its sounds (I am not speaking 
of its copiousness, as to phraseology,) than the English. 
The Greek, among the ancient, and the Turkish and Span- 
ish, among the modern languages, have a loftier sound, 
though the gutturals in them, of which the English is free, 
(for it is probable, that the ancient Greeks pronounced the 
letter X guttu rally) are, to most ears, disagreeable. But 
ilre^isnot_ia^JiQse languages; the variety uf sound which 
the English affords. 1'hey never quit their stiff pomp^ 
which on some occasions, is unnatural. Nor is there, as far 
as I know, any language more copious, than the English* 
an eminent advantage for oratory. And if we must fall out 
with our mother tongue, on account of some hard and 
un-liquid syllables in it, how sha.ll we bear the celebrated 
Roman language itself, in every sentence of which we find 
.such sounds as tot, quot, sub, ad, scd, est, ut, et, nee, id, 
at, it, sit, sunt, dant, det, dent, dabat, dabant, darent, 
daret, hie, haec, hoc, fit, fuit, erat, erunt, fert, due, fac, 
die, and so on* 

} It is greatly to our shame, that, while we do so little 
for the improvement of our language, and of our manner 
of speaking it in public, the French should take so much 
pains in both these respects, though their language is very 
much inferior to ours, both as to emphasis and copiousness. 

It is true there is not now the same secular demand for 
eloquence, as under the popular governments of ancient 
times, when twenty talents (several thousands of pounds) 
was the fee for one speech ;* when the tongue of an orator 

that I do not think it anfwers the purpofe 1 had in view in this publication. If 
it did, Ifhould have ufed it. Otherwife I think it an ufeful book, and am glad 
"to find that it is well received. 

• Pliny fays, Ifocrates was paid that fum for one oration. 
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could do more than the sceptre of a monarch, or the sword 
of a warrior ; and when superior skill in the art of harang- 
uing was the certain means for elevating him, who pos- 
sessed it, to the highest honours in the state. Evenin our 
own country, this is partly the case ; for the instances of 
bad speakers rising to eminent stations in the government, 
are rare. But it must be owned, our politics now turn 
upon other hinges* than in the times when Greek and 
Roman eloquence flourished. Nor are we 9 accordingly, 
like to bestow the pains which they did, for consummating 
ourselves in the art of speaking. We shall hardly, in our 
ages, hear of a person's shutting himself up for many- 
months in a cell under ground to study and practise elo- 
cution uninterrupted ; or declaiming on the sea-shore, to- 
accustom himself to harangue an enraged multitude with- 
out fear ; or under the points of drawn swords fixed over 
his shoulders to cure himself of a bad habit of shrugging 
them up; which with other particulars, are the labours 
recorded to have been undertaken by Demosthenes, in or- 
der to perfect himself, in spite of his natural disadvanta- 
ges, of which he had many, in the art of elocution* What* 
js to be gained by skill in the art of speaking may not now 
be sufficient to reward the indefatigable diligence used by 
a Demosthenes, a Pericles, an jEschines,* a Demetrius 
Phalereus, an Isocrates, a Carbo, a Cicero, a.M. Antho- 
ny , an Hortensius, a J ulius, an Augustus, and others. Yet 
it. is still of important advantage for all that part of youth 
whose station places them within the reach of a polite edu- 
cation, to be qualified for acquitting themselves with re- 
putation, -when called to speak in public. In parliament, 
at the bar, in the pulpit, at meetings of merchants, in com- 
mittees for managing public affairs, in large societies, and* 
on such like occasions, a competent address and readiness, * 
not only in finding matter, but in expressing and urging 
it effectually, is what, I doubt not, many a gentleman^ 
would willingly, acquire, at the expence of half his others 
improvements.. 

The reader will naturally reflect here upon* one iinpor-- 
tont use for good speaking, which was unknown to the an-- 
cicnts, viz., for the ministerial function. I therefor haw 

B & 
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said above, page 0, that we have not the same secular de- 
mand for elocution, as the ancients ; meaning, by reser-' 
vation, that we have, a moral, or spiritual use for it which 
they had not. 

And no small matter of grief it is to think, that, of the 
three learned professions, real merit is there the most inef-* 
fectual towards raising its possessor, 'where it ought to 
be most ; which must greatly damp emulation and diligence. 
Aft able physician, or lawyer, hardly fails of success in 
life* But a clergyman may unite the learning of a Cud- 
worth with the eloquence of a Tillotson, and the delivery 
of an Atterbury ; but, if he cannot make out a connection 
with some great man 9 and it is too well known by what , 
jpaeans they are most commonly gained; he must content 
himself to be buried in a country curacy, or vicarage at 
most, for life. 

If nature unassisted could form the eminent speaker, 
where were the use of art or culture^ which yet no one 
pretends to question ? Art is but nature improved upon 
and refined. And before improvement is applied, genius 
is but a mass of ore in the mine, without lustre, and with- 
out value, because unkn&wn and unthought of. The an- 
cients used to procure for their youth, masters of pronun- 
ciation from the theatres,* and had them taught gesture and 
attitude by. the palaestrita. These last taught what is, a- 
mong us, done by the dancing-master. And, as to the 
former, no man ought to presume to set himself at the 
head of a place of education, who is not in some degree ca- 
pable of teaching pronunciation. However, I could wish 
thait gentlemen, who have made themselves perfect mas- 
ters of pronunciation* and delivery, would undertake to 
teach this branch at places of education, in the same man- 
ner as masters of music, drawing, dancing, and fencing, 
are used to do. 

It is well when a youth has no natural defector impedi- 
ment, in his speech. And, I should by no means advise, 
that he, whahas, be brought up to a profession requiring 
•elocution. But there are instances enough of natural de- 
fects surmounted, and^eminent speakers formed by inde* 
iatigable deligence in spite of them. Demosthenes, could 

* Quint. C. x. 
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not, when he began to^tudy rhetoric, pronounce the first 
letter of the name of his art. And Cicero was long-neck- . 
ed, and narrow-chested. But diligent and faithful la- 
bour, in what one is in earnest about, surmounts all diffi- 
culties. Yet we are commonly enough disgusted by pub- 
lic speakers lisping, and stammering, and speaking through 
the nose, and pronouncing the letter R with the throat, 
instead of the tongue, and the letter S like Th, and scream- 
ing above, or croaking below all natural pitch of human 
voice ; some mumbling, as if they were conjuring up 
spirits ; others bawling, as loud as the vociferous venders 
of provisions in London streets * some tumbling out 
the words so precipitately, that no ear can catch them 5 
others dragging them out so slowly, that it is as tedious 
to listen tothem, as to count a great clock ; some have 
got a habit of shrugging up their shoulders ; others of 
see-sawing with their bodies, some backward and forward, 
others from side to side ; some raise their eyebrows at every 
third word ; some open their mouths frightfully ; others 
keep their teeth so close together that one would think 
their jaws were set ; some shrivel all their features toge- 
ther into the middle of their faces ; some push out their 
lips as if they were mocking* the audience ; others hem 
at every pause ; and others smack with their lips, and 
roll their tongues about in their mouths", as if they la- 
boured under a continual thirst. All which bad habits 
they ought to have been broken of in early youth, or put 
into ways of life, in which they would have, at least, 
offended fewer persons. • 

* It is through neglect in the early part of life, and bad 
habits taking place, that there is not a public speaker 
among twenty, who knows what to do with his exes. To ' 
jsee the venerable man, who is to be the mouth of a whole 
people confessing their offences to their Creator and Judge, 
bring out these awful words, '* Almighty and most mer- 
ciful Father," &c. with his eyes over his shoulder, to see 
who is just gone into the pew at his elbow ; to observe this, 
Joiie would imagine there was an absolute want of all feed- 
ing of devotion, tiut it may be, all the while, owing to 
nothing but awkwardness ; and the good man looks about 
him tie whole time he i6 going on with the service, jnere-- 
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ly to keep himself in countenance, not knowing else, 
where to put his eyes* 

Even the players, who excel, beyond comparison, all 
other speakers in this country, in what regards decorum, 
are, some of them, often guilty of monstrous improprieties 
as to the management of their eyes. To direct them full 
at the audience, when they lire speaking a soliloquy, or an 
aside-speech, is insufferable. For they ought not to seem 
so much as to think of an audience, or of any person's 
looking upon them, at any time ; especially on those oc- 
casions; those speeches being only thinking aloud, and 
expressing what the actor snould be supposed to wish 
concealed. Nor do they always keep their eyes Jixed 
upon those they speak to, even in impassioned dialogue. 
Whether it is from heedlessness or that they are more, out 
of countenance by' looking one another stedfastly in thfe 
nice, I know not ; but they do often ramble about with 
their eyes in a very unmeaning and unnatural manner, 

A natural genius for delivery supposes an ear ; though 
it does not always suppose a musical* ear. I never heard 
poetry, particularly that of Milton, better spoken, than 
by a gentleman, who yet had so little discernment in 
music, that he has often told me, the grinding of knives 
entertained him as much as Handel's organ. 
. As soon as a child can read, without spelling 9 the words 
in a common English book, as the Spectator, he ought 
to be taught the use of the stops, and accustomed, from 
the beginning, to pay the same regard to them as to the 
words. The common rule, for holding them oiit to their 
just length, is too exact for practice, viz. \ hat a comma;, 
is to hold the length of a syllable, a semicolon, of two, 
a colon of three, and a period of four. In some cases, 
there is no stop to be made at a comma, as they are often- 
put merly to render the sense clear ; as those, which, by 
Mr. Ward, and many other learned editors of books, are 
put before every relative. It likewise often happens, that 
th£ strain of the matter shews a propriety, or beauty, .in.: 
holding the pause beyond the proper length of the stqp i 
particularly when any thing remarkably striking has been 
uttered; by which means the hearers have time to rumi- 

 Yet Quintilian vauttLhave his oratoj by all means ftud; mufic. C. viu*. 
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nate upon it, before the matter, which fdllows can ptlt it 
out of their thoughts. Of this, instances will occur in 
the following lessons. 

Young readers are apt to get into a rehearsing kind of 
monotony ; of which it is very difficult to break them. Mo- 
notony is holding one uniform humming sound through 
the whole discourse, without rising ot falling. Cant, is* 
ift speaking, as psalmody and ballad in music, a strain' 
, Consisting of a few notes rising $x\& falling without vari-i 
ation, like a peat of bells, let the matter change how it 
will. The chaunt with which the prose psalms are half- 
sung, half-said, in cathedrals, is the same kind of ab- 
surdity. All these are unnatural, because the continu- 
ally varying strain of the matter necessarily requires a 
contimially varying series of sounds to express iu Whereas 
chaunting in cathedrals, psalmody in parish -churches, 
ballad music put to a number of verses, differing hi 
thoughts and images, and cant, or monotony* in express- 
ing the various matter of a discourse, At not in theJeast 
humour the matters they applied to ; but on the contrary, 
confound it.* , *' ' 

Young people must be taught to let theif voice fall Bt 
the end of sentences ; and to read without any particu* 
, ktf whine, cant, or drawl, and with the natural inflec- 
tions of voice, which they use in speaking* . For reading 
is nothing but speaking what one sees in a book, as if he 
were expressing his own sentiments, as they rise in his 
mind. And no person reads well, till he comes to speak 

'» what he sees in the book before him in the; same natural 

 manner as he speaks the thoughts, which arise in his own 

mind. And hence it is, that no one can redd properly 
what he does not understand. Which leads me to observe, 
that there are many books much Jitter for improving child-* 
ren in reading, than most parts of scripture, especially 
of the Old Testament. Because the ivords of our Eng- 

J, - lish Bible are, many of them, obsolete ; the phraseology , 
as of all bare translations, stiff 9 the subjects not familiar 

\ to young persons, and the characters grave and forbidding. 

I Fables and tales, founded upon good morals, and select 
parts of history and biography, and familiar dialogues, am 

* See Spectator, No. 13. i 
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more pleasing and suitable to children tinder seven an<I 
eight years of age. And such familiar reading, as coming 
near to their own chat, is most likely to keep them from, 
or cure them of a canting, whining , drawling, or un-ani- 
mated manner. 

They must be taught, that, in questions, the voice is 
often to rise towards the end of the sentence, contrary to 
the manner of pronouncing most other sorts of matter ; 
because the emphatical word, or that, upon which the 
stress of the question lies, is often the last in the sentence. 
Example. " Can any good come out of Nazareth ?" 
Here the emphatical. word is Nazareth ; therefore the 
word* Nazareth, is to be pronounced in a higher note 
than any other part of the sentence. But in pronoun- 
cing the following, '• By what authority dost thou these 
things ; and who give thee this authority ?" the em- 

Jhatical words are authority and who -, because what the 
ews asked our Saviour was, by what power or authority a 
he did his wonderful works; and now ae came oy that 
power. And in all questions, the emphasis must, accord- 
ing to the intention of the speaker, be put upon that 
word which signifies the point, about which he inquires. 
Example. c * I« it true, that you have seen a noble lord 
from court to-day, who has told you bad news ?" If the 
inquirer wants only to know, whether myself, or some 
other person, has seen the supposed great man ; he will 
put the emphasis upon you. If he knows that I have seen 
somebody from court, and only wants to know, whether 
I have seen a great man, who may be supposed to know 
what inferior persons about the court do not, he will put 
the emphasis upon noble lord. If he wants to know, only 
whether the great man came directly from court, so that 
his intelligence may be depended upon, he will put the 
emphasis upon court. If be wants only to know, whether 
I have seen him to-day, or yesterday , he will put the em- 
emphasis upon to-day. If he knows, that I have seen a 
great man from court, to-day, and only wants to know, 
whether he has told me any news, he will put the em - 
pJiasis upon news. If he knows all the rest, and wants 
only to know, whether the news I heard was bad, he 
will put the emphasis upon the word bad. - 
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The matter contained in a parenthesis^ or between 
commas instead of a parenthesis, which authors and 
editors often use, and between brackets, [_ ] is to be pro- 
nounced with a lower voice, aud quicker than the rest, 
and with a'short stop at the beginning and end ; that the 
hearer may perceive where the strain of the discourse breaks 
off\ and where it is resumed ; as, " When, therefore, the 
Lord knew, that the Phariseies had heard that Jesus made, 
and baptized more disciples than John, (though Jesus 
himself did not baptize, but his disciples) he departed from 
Judea, and returned to Gallilee."* 

A youth should not only be accustomed to read to the 
master, while the general business of the school is going, 
on, so that none, but the master, and those of his own 
class, can hear him; but likewise to read, or speak, by 
himself ', while all the rest hear. This will give him cou* 
rage y and accustom him to pronounce distinctly 9 so that 
every syllable shall be heard (though not every syllable 
alike loud, and with the same emphasis) through the whole 
room. ' For it is one part of the judgment of a public 
speaker, to accommodate his voice to the place he speaks 
in, in such a manner as to Jill it, and at the same time, 
not stun the hearers. It is- matte? of no small difficulty 
to bring young readers to speak slow enough. There- is 
little danger of their speaking too slow\ Though that is, a 
fault as well as the contrary. For the hearers cannot but 
be disgusted and tired with listening much longer than 
is necessary, and losing precious time. * 

In every sentence, there is some word, perhaps several, 
which are to be pronounced with a stronger accent; or 
emphasis, than the others. Time "was, when the eraphat- 
ical word, or words, in every sentence, were printed in 
Italics ; and a great advantage it was toward under- 
standing the sense of the author, especially, where there 
was a thread of reasoning carried on. But we are now 
grown so nice, that we nave found, the intermixture of 
two characters deforms th6 page, atid gives it a speckled 
appearance. As if it were inot of infinitely more con- 
sequence to make ftttre fcf edifying ,the reader, than of 

* John iv. 1, £,3. . 



pleasing his eye. But to return, to emphasis, there is 
jnothing more pedantic than too much laid upon trifling 
matter. Men of learning, especially physicians, and 
divines, are apt to get into a fulsome, bombastic way of 
.uttering themselves on all occasions, as if they were dic~ 
fating, when perhaps the business is of no greater con- 
sequence, than .. 

What's a clock ? Or how's the wind ? 

Whofe coach is that we've left behind ? Swift. 

• 

Nor can an error be more ridiculous^ than some that 
have been occasioned by an emphasis placed wrong. Such 
was that of a clergyman's curate, who having occasion to 
read in the church our Saviour's saying to the disciples, 
Luke xxiv. 25. " O fools and slow of heart J] that is, backer 
zvard] " to believe all that the prophets have written con-f 
cerning me!" placed the emphasis upon the word believe, 
as if Christ had called them fools for believing. Upon the 
rector's finding fault ; when he read it next he placed 
the emphasis upon all ; as if it had been foolish in the 
disciples to believer//. The rector again blaming this 
manner of placing the emphasis, the good curate accented 
the word prophets ; as if the prophets had been persons 
in no respect worthy of belief. 

A total want of energy in expressing pathetic language 
ijs equally blameable. I have often been amazed how 
public speakers could bring out the strong and pathetic 
expressions, they have occasion to utter, in so cold and 
nn-animated a manner. I happened lately to hear the 
tenth chapter of 'Joshua read in a church in the country. 
It contains the history of the miraculous conquest of the 
five kingsr, who arose against -the people of Israel. The 
clergyman bears a very good character in the neighbour- 
hood ; I was therefore grieved to hear him read so striking 
a piece of scripture-history in a manner so un-animated, 
that it was fit to lull the whole parish to sleep. Particu- 
larly I shall never forget his manner of expressing the 
twenty second verse, which is the Jewish general's order 
-to bring out the captive kings to slaughter. ** Open the 
mouth of the cave, and bring out those five kings to me 
out of the cave ;" which he uttered in the very manner 
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he would have expressed himself, if he had said to his boy, 
• * Open my chamber door and bring me my slippers' from 
under the bed/' 

. Cicero * very judiciously directs, that a public speaker 
remit, from time tp. time, somewhat of the vehemence of. 
His action, and not utter every passage with all the force 
he can ; to set off, the more strongly, the more emphatical 
parts ; as the painters, by means of shades properly placed,* 
make the figures stand off bolder* _ For if the speaker has 
uttered ^weaker passage withall the energy he is master of \ 
what is he* to fia when he comes to the most pathetic parts ? 

The ease, with which a speaker : goes through a long 
discourse, and his success with his. audience, depend much 
upon his setting out in a proper foy,t and at a due- pitch 
of loudness. If he begiasf in too high a tone or sets 
out too loud, how is he afterwards to rise to a higher note, 
or swell his voice louder, as the more pathetic strains may 
require ? The chromatid: of the voice, therefore, in this 
respect, i« to 'be studied very early*. 

The force or pathos, with which a speech is to be de- 
livered, is to increase as the speech goes on. The speak- 
er is togrovv warm by degrees, as the chariot wheel by its: 
continued motion ; } jiot to begin in a pathetic strain, be- 
cause the audience are not prepared to go along with him. 

False and provincial accents are to be guarded, against 
or % corrected. - The manner of pronouncing, which is 
usual among people of education, who are natives <9f the 
metropolis, is, in every country, the standard. For what 
Horace § says of the choide of words, viz. that .the people, : 
by their practice, establish what is right, is equally true 
of the pronunciation of them; 

• De Orat L. III. p 144. Tom. I. « Hafeeat tame* ilia in dicendo," Set. 

f .The word ksy (taken from raufic) means that jirite, inthefcate, whick 
is the kwreft of th«fe that are ufed in a particular piece, and. to which the 
others refer ; and has ncrtfciag to do with louduefs or foftnefs. ' Fur a piece 
off mafic may be lung or {flayed louder or fofter, whatever its key Is. 

I "Quid infuavius, &c. What Is more offenfite to the ear, than for* 
pleader to open his caufe in a boitferods manner." 

A«ct. ad Heren. L, IlKNXIL 

4 " Quern- penes arbltrium eft, et jus et rorma loqnendi " 

Hor. AftT Pe*t» 

. <2 



Hatufe has given to every emotion ofthenrind its prop* 
*r outward expression, in such a manner, that what suits 
0ne, cannot by any means be accommodated to another. t 
Children at three years of age express their grief in a tone 
of voice, and with an action totally different from that, 
which they use to express their anger* and they utter 
their joy in a ittanner different from' both. Nor do they 
crer, by mistake, apply one in place of another. From 
hence, that fe, from nature , is to be deduced the whole 
art of speaking properly. What we mean, does not so 
much depend upon the zvordswe speak, as on our manner 
of speaking them ; and accordingly, in life, the greatest 
attention is. paid to this, as expressive of what our words 
often give ao indication of, Tims nature fixes the out- 
ward expression of every intention or sentiment of the mind. 

Art only adds gracefulness to what nature leads to. 
As nature has determined that man shall wall on his feet, 
not his hands : Art teaches him to walk gracefully. 

Every part of the human frame contributes to express 
the passions and emotions of the mind, and to shew in 
general its present state. The head is sometimes erected* 
sometimes hung down, sometimes drawn suddenly bach 
with an air of disdain, sometimes shews by a nod, a parti c-> 
ular person, or object ; gives assent, or denial, by dif- 
ferent motions ; threatens by one sort of movement, ap- 
proves by another, and expresses suspicion by a third. 

The arms are sometimes both thrown out, sometimes 
the right, alone. Sometimes they are lifted up as high 
as the face, to express wonder, sometimes held out before. 
tlue breast, to shew fear ; spread forth with the hands open/ 
to express desire or affection ; the hands clapped in sur- 
prise, and in sudden joy and grief; the right hand clenched, 
and the arms brandished, to threaten ; the two arms set a- 
himbe, to look big, and express contempt™ courage. With 
the hands, as Quintilian* says we solicit, we refuse^ we 
promise, we threaten, we dismiss, we invite, we intreat r 
lire express aversion, fear, doubting y denial, asking, affir- 
mation, negation, joy, grief, confession 9 penitence. With 
the hands we describe and point out all circumstances of 
time, place, and manner of what we relate ; we excite 

lit. OaAf .P. 435. " Annoahii pofcimui," Sea, 



jthe fftfshft* 96 others, and ^^ th^vw^ttp>r^r4^ 
disapprove* permit, or prohibit) admire or despise. Tber 
Jiaacls serve us instead of many $orts q( words ^ and who* 
the languageof the rtagw is unknown, that of tike tafefe 
is understood, being unruet&al* and common to #// notion** 
. Ths /^ advance, ox retreat, %q express tifaiV?, o* <nv*v 
jion, /ov^, or hatred* courage, ox fear 3 a&d f>roduee ««*&*- 
tkriyQX ltaftag in - sadden joy ; <and the stamping tf the 
jfoe/ expiesses earnestness, anger V and Jfawffimiv* \ 

. BqpecifeUjr; tibe t /4tf/ beii^ fucntehted- with a, darkly ef 
n^q&clts, V^j wwrf *fr #jspressm|J the ffessiona of the romdv 
then the whole human. /rime besides. The change of if&iftr 
{in, white .people ) shew*, by turns, tfwjw by redness, and 
sometimes by paleness, fear likewise by paleness, arid 
shame rhy blushing. TOpery feature ^eatrifeiHds its park 
The mbuth open* enev»0Jt* Jtate of the tnwd } ^/mf^ vnotk* 
fr; the gnashing of the #€***> tmothet* f 

Theforekedd smaoth, *nd eyebrows archtd and rtxgs shew 
tranquillity or joy. Mirth opens the mouth towards tfaf 
ears', ftfpps the feos*, half-*A?#»$ the*v#* and sometimes 
fills them with tears. Th^ front wrinkled iato frvrnmn 
and the eyebrows over-hanging the #v«s r like ' otoudt 
frajught with temfrest, show & mind agitated with /ftry* 
Above all, the rvr.shpws the wry ^ir& in a visible nmn* 
In every different state, qf th# tpind, U assumes * diffei* 
ert| appearance, /^ brightens fend <#«** */• Grtefhalf- 
closes y and drot»ns it. in tezr?. Hatred ^nd anger jfasft 
from it like lightening. Lor**, darts from, itrng^ofras^ 
like the orient, beam. Jealousy, and sqtiiptipg cn*xy 9 xlntt 
their contagious i/awft from the eye. And devotion rams 
it to the $kies, as if the .soul of the holy man we?e goi'iigk 
to take its flight to heaven. . 

The ancients*, used soni<6 gestures which are unknown 
to us, as, to express grief and other violent entotibn* of 
the mind, they used ttf strike their knees with the pnhms 
of their hands. • > • • ' r . . - 

The force of attitude and /wis alone appears in a won* 
derously striking manner, irk the works of die fainter and 
statuerf ; who have the delioatfc art of making the flat 
canvas ajid rocky 1 marblrtttteeevefy;^w$w^pfmd huraatr 



"mind, and touch the soul of the spectator; as if the pic- 
ture, or statue, spoke the pathetic'language of Shakes pear. 
It is no wonder,' then, that mafeterly action, joined ^iA 
powerful elocution, should be irresistible. And the vari- 
ety of expression by looks and gestures, is so great, that, 
as is well known, a whole play can. be represented nvith- 
mit a word spoken. 

The following are, I believe* the principal passions, 
humours^ sentiments, and intentions, which are to be ex* 
pressed by speech and action. And I hope, it will be 
allowed by the reader, 1 that is vn^ariy >in<*be following 
manner, that nature expresses them. 

Tranquillity, or apathy, appears by the composure of 
the countenance, and general repose of the body and limbs, 
without the exertion of any one muscle. The countenance 
open ; the forehead smooth ; the eyebrows arched ; the 
mouth not <iuite skid ; and the eyes passing with an easy 
motion from object to object, but not dwelling long 
* upon any one. 

Cheerfulness adds a smile, opening the mouth a little 
more. Mirth or laughter, opens the mouth still more % to- 
wards the ears ; crisps the nose ; lessens the aperture of the 
eye^, and sometimes fills them with tears ; shakes and 
convulses the whole frame ; giving considerable pain, 
which occasions holding the sr<&5. 

 Raillery,, in sport, without TC0.1 animosity ,* puts on the 
aspect of cheerfulness. The tone of ixris* is sprightly. 
With contempt, of disgust; it casts a look, a-squtnt, from 
time to time, at the object ; and quits the cheerful aspect 
fin* one mixed between an affected ^tib and sourness. The 
tipper lip is drawn up with an air of disdain. The *W7*$ 
are set a-kimbo on the hips ; and the ri^Af hand now and 
then tkrofivn out toward the object, ar if one were going 
to strike another a slight back-hand blow. The pitch of 
the voice rather loud, the tone arcfcind sneering; the sen- 
tences short ; the expressions satyrical, with mock praise 
intermixed. There are instances of raillery in scripture 
itself, as 1 Kings, xviii/and Isa. xliv. And the excellent 
Tillotson has not scru pled rto; induce a strain of that Sort 
now. arid then,- espeq4iy'in>«»pt>ising the tnokik soleitw 
nities of that most ludicrous (as well, as odious) of all re- 
ligions,' 1 pd£efy. : 'Noi-' should 1 think railVery unworthy 



tfce attention of the hnryw ; as i* xmy teeatemally eta* 
ija t not unuse&rally, in 6s pleadings, as well as a&y ether 
*t*oke of ^ornament; or entertainment v * 

Buffoonery assumes an a;*ck,< si y, ltering gravity. Mu*t 
nior jt#V Us afr?Gar aspect, though iill she-Aid Jang* tor 
burst ribs ofi steel* This ctapmand ' of face ia somewhut 
difficult; tkougk not sa te»d, I should think, ad^to 
restrain the contrary aymjtethy, I aoean of weeping with 
those yha weep, 

Joy, when sudden and violent, expresses itself by clsp~ 
ping^of kattdsym&&xuLfoi4iQn, *or leaping. The eyes are 
opened wide i perhapr £Ued with tears ; often raised to 
.AMMwcsptfcn^ The countenance 

is smiling.,* not composedly, hat wiA features agitate^. 
The voice rises,, frommrne tcr» time, to very- Mgh notes,. 
; Delight, or pleasure, as when one is enter taioed^ «fr 
ravished with mu«ic, painting, oratory, or any su£h efeu 
gancy, shews itself by the looks* gestures,, and utterance- 
of jay ; but moderated^ 

Cfravity, or seriousness, the mind fixed Ufxft somfc* 
important subject, draws down the eyebrows*, little 5 &&ir 
down y or sfatfs or raw« ihe.«y*£ to heaven ; s&Mfo thfe* 
mouth and pinches* the lips close* The posture of the * 
.body and limbs is composed, and without much mofiort.. 
The speech; if any, $lcne and solemn*; the ten* Unvarying. 

Enquiry into an obscure' subject, ^y^m the body in* one 
posture,, the head stooping* and the »jye poring, the *?*- 
ibrows dramndontm. 

Attention to an esteemedy or supermr character, has tbfe 
same aspect ; and requires silence ;. the eyes dften *## 
^inc/z upon the ground ; sometimes fixed cm the fdee of 
the speaker ; bat riot too pertly, 

Modesty, or submission , beads the body forward ; lifveis 
<Ae eyes to the breast, if not to^the feer, of the superior* 
character. Xhexro* e* Ivm, the tonesubmksive, and words few*- 
» Perplexity, or anxiety; wKjtl- ifraiwiy* attended witjk 
aKmeidegitoe of fear antl ^1 Easiness, it/vx** all the parts 
of the fo^y together ; ^a/foreu^-the arww upon Ae breast, > 

i: ! o ' ;■ A r . .v» f . ' •• '' .1 • 

' 2 " Fortius ct melius magnas plerurnqute feicat res; Hor. 
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unless one hand cowers- the eyes, or rttbs the forehead ; 
draws demon the eyebrows ; hangs *he A#zd upon the breast, 
ftZ5fr <fowm the gri£, shuts and- pinches the eyelids close ; 
*Aw/5 the mouthy and prnbbes the /^ close, or ^i/« them. 
Sudden)/ the whole bodylk .vehemently agitated. The 
person waits about busily ; stops abruptly. Then he talis 
to himself, or makes grimaces. If he speaks to another, 
his pauses are very long,, the < tone of his vaicewnvarying, 
and his sentences broken, expressing half, and keeping m 
half of what arises in his mind. : t« >».'.;, . 

Fexatidn, occasioned by some real/ or! imaginary misforv 
tune, agitates the whole fr ami ^ and/ besides' expressing 
itself with thelooks, gestures, <Testkssiik$$yxhA tone ofperr 
plexity, it adds compimintrfretihgy and lamenting* 

Pity, a mixed passion of love f and* grief, looks down 
upon distress with lifted hands ;. eyebrows drawn down ; 
mouth open ; and features drawn together. Its expression, 
^a to looks, and gesture, is the same with thofe of suf- 
fering, (see suffering) but more moderate, as the ,painrol 
feelings are only Sympathetica and; therefore /me remove, 
as it were, more distant from the smil> than what one 
feels in his own person. . 

Grief, sudden, and violent, expresses, itself by beating 
the head ; groveling on the ground, tearing <wf garments, 
hair, and flesh ; screaming* aloud, weeping, stamping 
with the feet, lifting the eyes, from time to time, to 
heaven ; Jmrrying to and fro, running distracted, ..or faint- 
ing away, sometimes without recovery. . Sometime^ violent 
grief produces a torpid sullen silence, . resembling total 
apathy,.* ' - • w< •••«►• 

Melancholy, 6r fixed grief, is gloomy ^sedentary, motion^ 
less. The lower jaw falls ;' the lips pale,: the eyes are cast 
dawn, half shut, eyelids swelled and red, or livid ; tears 
trickling silent, and ua wiped ;.with a total inattention to 
every thing that passes* Words, if any, few, and those 
dragged out, rather tham spoken ; the accents weak, and 
interrupted sighs breaking into the middle of sentences 
and words. 

t>espair, as in a condemned criminal, or one who has 
lost all hope of salvation* bends the #j?*-#r#wJ,~downward, 

* Ciwe kT« IoqiHintur; ingentesftu pent. Seneca Hif*. 
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clouds the forehead**, rolls the eyes around frightfully ; 
opens the mouth toward the ears ; bites the lips ; widens 
•the nostrils v grtashes with the ' tofft, -like a fierce wild 
<beast. The heart is too much Hardened to suffer fears to 
4fow j yet the eye-bails will be r«? and inflamed, Hke 
thdseefafr animal in a rabid state. The head is kunjg 
down upon the breast. The" arms are bended a\ the elbows, 
the^/wfr ifenifatM&ard : the veins and wi«av fes swelled ; th« 
*4*» /ivtd } and the whole body strained and violently- 
agitated ; groans, expressive of inward torture, more fre- 
quently uttered thiwi words. If atiy words, they are/«p, 
and expressed with a sullen, eager bitterness ; the tone of 
*©itte< often loud artd furious. A* it often drivel people to 
distraction and self-murder, it can hardly be over-acte^l 
-fey oae/ who w&«ld represent it." "' - 

Fear, violent and sudden* opens very wide the eyes and 
<mouthi shottens the nose ; draws down the eyebrows ; 
>gives the countenance an air of wildness^ covers it with 
deadly palenes's ; draws back the elbows parallel with the 
sides ; lifts up the open hands, the fingers together, to 
-the height of the breast, so that tbepathns face the dread- 
ful object, as shields opposed against it. One foot is drdwn 
xAau?i behind ! the other,- so that the body seems shrinking 
-f*6m the danger; and putting itself in a posturefor flight. 
The heart beats violently ; the breath is fetched quick and 
short ; : the whtfle body is thrown in Srgenef al tremor. The 
voice is weak and trembling ; the sentences are short, and 
the itieamng confused and incoherent. Imminent dan- 
-ger, real, or fancied, produces, in timorous persons, -as 
women and children, violent shrieks, without any articu- 
late sound of words ; and sometimes .irrecoverably o?r- 
founds the understanding ; produces fainting, which is 
sometimes followed by death. 

'Shame, or a sense of one's appearing to a disadvantage, 
before one's fellow-creatures, turns away the face from 
.the beholders ; covers it with blushes ■;• hangs the head ; 
casts down the eyes v ; draws -ifowwthe. eyebrows ; either 
strikes the person dumb, or if he attempts to say any thing 
ih his own defence, Causes his tongue to faulter, and con- 
founds his utterance ; and puts him upon making a thou- 
sand gestures and grimaces, to keep himself in counte- 
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nance; all which only heighten the confusion of his 
appearance. 

lieruprse, or a \&in{\\\ sense of guilt, casts down the £dftft«» 
tenanct, and i/otufr it with anxiety ; hangs <fov?/* the A*a<£ 
draw? the eyebrows down upon the eyes. The right band 
beats the breast. The teeth gnash with anguish.. Tie 
whole^gJ? * S5 * rai ' f *^ aa d violently agitated, u i\as> strotfg 
remorse is succeeded by the more gracious disposition /of 
penitence or contrition ; then the eyes are ra/#d (but, with 

Sreat appearance of doubting ana fear} to the throne of 
eayenly mercy ; and immediately cast down again to 
the earth. Then floods of tears are seen to flow. The 
iff**; are bended ; or the body pr<ostrated on the grounds 
The *rms are spread in a suppliant posture, and the voice 
of deprecation is uttered with sighs, groans* timidity* hesir- 
tation 9 9LHd trembling, • . fc 

Courage, steady, and cool, 0/*/is the countenance, give* 
.the whole form an *r*<:/ and graceful air. The accents 
are strong, full mouthed and articulate, the voice Jirm and" 
( even. .* . . 

. Boasting , or affected courage, is /oW, blustering+tkreab* 
ening. The *)£s star* ; the eyebrows drawn down; tfie 
•/#£<? is mi ami bloated ; the mouth ^tfs out ; the vouk 
hollozv and thundering ; the arms are set a-kimbo ; the- 
A#ai often nodding in a menacing manner ; and the right 
jfo/- clenched, is brandished, from time to time, at the- pet- 
son threatened. The right /oo/ is often stamped upon the- 
ground, and the 7^5, take such large strides, and the s/^f 
are so heavy, that the earth seems to trembler under them. 
Pride assumes a lofty look, bordering upon the aspect: 
and attitude of ang&r. The. eyes open, but with the*)**— 
brows considerably drawn down ; the mauth pouting. out ; 
mostly shut, and the lips pinched close. The words walk 
out a^stput, with a s/tfrw, tfi/^, bombastic affectaiion-of 
importance*, The amis generally a-kimbo > and the legs at; 
a distance from one another, taking large tragedy-strides.* 
Obstinacy adds tOv the aspect.ef pride,, a dogged sourness-- 
like that, of malice. See Malice. 

Authority opens the countenance*, but draws down tBc 
.* \-ebro%vs alittle,, sp far as jto giy^ theJook of gra^ify^ 
See gravity.. 
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C&rmdxding requires an air alittle m&re peremptory^ whk 
a look a little severe or stern. The handh held tfvt, an4 
-moved t&tmrd the person, to whom the order i* given, 
with tht palm upwards, and the head nods toward him. ^ 

Forbiddingl on the contrary, draws \kt head backward, 
Add poshes the A#7k/ from one with the£a/»t downwardy 
ksifg€>ing to lay it tlpon thfe person, to hold him down 
immoveable, that he may not do what is forbidden him. I 
i ^f^r#i^«jf> especially with a judicial oath, is? expres&ei 
bf lifting the open right hand, knd ejesjmw&t&wn*m'\ 
or, it conscience is appealed to, by laying ' the tight hand 
upon the Hredst. ' < • ■• 

*-j' £>enying is; expressed by pushing the open right hand 
/ram one; and turning the /ac* the contrary way. Sed 
Aversion* ' < - *- : ' •' r :>'' *| 

Diftifing in sentiment, may bq* expressed as refusing! 

See; Refusing. * ."*'*"."'• '' ; 

;* : Agreeing in opinion, or conviction, as granting. Sei 
Granting. 

Exhorting, as by a general at the head of his army, re- 
quires a kind, complacent look ; unless matter of offence 
has passed, as neglect of duty, or the like. <~ 

Judging demands a grave* steady look, with deep atten- 
tion V>4hc countenance altogether clear from/any appearance 
of either disgust- or j favour. The accents sl^w* distindt^ 
emphaticaly accompanied' with little action, and that t?<^ 
gTar&e: -* '• . '• - .•"■'' "..:•>•'; 

Reproving, puts on a $£*r« aspect, retgghen* the voice* 
and is accompanied with gestures not much different from 
those of threatening, but not so lively. 

Acquitting is* performed with a betmvolent, tranquil 
countenance, and tone of im/?* ; the right hand, if not 
b&th,'Open, Toawdgehtly'towav.d the person acquitted; ex*- 
ptessi ng distni$mon± \- {See dismissing.) 
. Condemning assumes- a severe look , but mixed with pitj. 
The sentence is to be expressed' as 1 with reluctance. 
- Teaching, explaining, inculcating, or giving orders to 
an inferior, requires an air of superiority to be assumed-. 
The features are to * be composed to an au thor i tative grd- 
vity* x. The «. e$t steady, and - open, the eyebrow a : little 
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drawn down over it ; bat net so much am to Id&fc ,wty or 
dogmatical* * ; t 

The tone of voice varying according aa the emphasis r&- 
quires, of which a good deal is necessary in expressing 
matter of -this -sou* The pitch of voiee to be strong *nd 
clear ; the articulation distinct ; the utterance skrwi and 
the manner preceptory. This is the proper ma^er of 

£ renouncing the commandments An the coimnunion office. 
>ut (I am sorry to say it) they are too commonly spoken 
*n the same manner as the prayers, than which nothing 
tan be more unnatural. > 

Pardoning differs from acquitting, in that the latter 
foeans clearing a person after trial of guilt ; whereas the 
former supposes guilt \ and signifies merely delivering th> 
guilty person from punishment. Pardoning requires some 
degree of seimitym aspect and, few of voioe, because the 
pardoned person is not an object of entire unmixed appro* 
Ration;, otherwise its. expression is mv$h>, the same as 
granting. See Granting. 

•drguwg requires a cwh sedate, attentive aspect, and a 
altar, slow% mphatical accent^ with much demonstration 
by-the hand. It differs from teaching (see. Teaching) in 
that the look of authority is not wanted in arguing. 
< Dismissing, with approbation*, is done with a M*4 &s* 
pect and tone of voice ; the right hand -open, gently w«i*» 
^toward .the person :• with displeasure, besides, the look 
and tone of voice which suit displeasure, the hand is bast •* 
}y thrown out toward the person dismissed, the back part 
toward him, the countenance at the same time turned 
away from him. 

Refusing, when accompanied with displeasure, is expres- 
ed nearly in the same way. Without displeasure, it ia 
done with a visible reluctance, which occasions the bring* 
ing out the words slowly, with such a shake of the heady, 
and shrug of the shoulders, as is natural upon healing of 
somewhat, which gives *& concern. 

Grant ing, when done with unreserved good-will, is ac- 
companied with a benevolent aspect, and tone of voice; the 
right hand pressed to the left breast, to signify how hear* 
tilyxhfi fovour is granted, and the.bettefiictor'syoj? in ceo* 
ferring it. 
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k dependence. See Modesty* 
Feneration, or worshipping, comprehends several arti- 
cles, as ascription, confessioti, remorse, intercession, thanks- 
gifting, deprecation, petition, &c. Ascriptim of honour 
arid praise to the peerless and supreme Majesty of heaven, 
and confession and' deprecation , are to be uttered with all 
that humility of looks and gesture, which can exhibit the. 
inost profound se If abatement and annihilation, before 
One, whose superiority is infinite. The head is a little 
raised', but with the most apparent timidity, and dread ; 
the eye is lifted, but immediately cast down again, or 
closed for a moment ; the eyebrows are drawn Sywfw in 
the mast respectful manner ; the features-, and the whole 
body and /imfa, are all composed to the most profound 
gravity ; one posture continuing, without considera- 
ble ckange$ during; the whole performance of the du- 
ty. The knees bended, or the whole body prostrate ; or if 
the posture- be standing, which scripture* does«ot disal- 
low, bending forward , as ready to prostrate itself. The 
arms spread out, but modestly, as high as the breast; the 
the hands open-. The tone of the voice will be submissive 
timid, equal, trembling, weak, suppliant. Trie words 
will be brought out with a visible anxiety and diffidence 
approaching to hesitation ; few, and slow ; nothing of vain 
repetition, t haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, or affected fig- 
ures of speech ; all simplicity, humility, and lowliness, such as 
becomes a reptile of the dust, when presuming t© address 
Him whose greatness is tremendous beypnd all treated con-'. 
ception. In intercession far our fellow-creatures, which is 
prescribed in the scriptures, § and in thanksgiving, the 
countenance will naturally assume a small degree of 
cheerfulness, beyond what it was clothed with in confes- 
sion of sin and deprecation of punishment. But all af- 
fected ornament of speech or gesture in, devotion, deserves 
the severest censure, as being somewhat much worse than 
absurd;. 

x Respect for & superior, puts on the look and gesture of 
modesty. See Modesty. 

Hope brightens the countenance ; arches the eyebroxvs : 
give* the* *jw an eager > wishful iefok ;• opens the mouth to 

♦Mark *t. *fr. f Mattivvi. fJ } Matte, +. 44* Luke vk 2*. 
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half a smile ; bends the body a litfle forward / tht .feet 
equal ; spreads the ^rms, with the hands open, as to receive 
the object of its longings. The frw* of the ^i« is eagei" 
and unevenly inclining to that of joy \ but curbed by rk 
degree of doubt and anxiety. Desire differs from, fo^*, 
as to expression, in this, particular, that there are more 
appearaiice of doubt and a nxiety in the former, than theV 
latter. For it is one thing to desire what is agreeable 
and another to have a prospect of actually obtaining it. 

Desire expresses itself by bending the ^fldy forward, and 
stretching the arm* toward the object, as to grasp it. The 
countenance smiling and wishful ; the *y« wide opiH, and 
eyebrows raised ; the mouth open • the /one of voice s#jfr- 
pliant, but /iw/yand cheerful, unles there be distress as 
well as desire: the expressions fluent and copious ; if no 
words are used, sz^fts instead of them ; but this is chiefly 
in distress* 

Love (successful) lights up the countenance into smiles. 
The forehead is smoothed and enlarged ; the eyebrows are 
arched ; the mouth a little 0/>£w, and: smiling ; the gray, 
languishing and half -shut, dote upon the beloved object* 
The countenance assumes the ftzjrir and wishful look of - 
desire (see Desire above) but mixed with an air of satisfac- 
tion and repose. The accents are soft and winning ; the 
tone of voice persuasive, flattering, pathetic, various, mu* . 
rical, rapturous, as in joy. (See Joy,) The attitude much 
the same with that of desire. Sometimes both hands pres- 
sed eagerly to the bosom. Love, unsuccessful, adds an 
air of anxiety and melancholy. (See Perplexity and .Af*- 
tancholy.)' 

Giving, inviting,- soliciting, and sitch like actions, 
which suppose some degree of affect ion, real or pretended, . 
are accompanied with much the same looks and gestures . 
35 express love ; but more moderate. 

Wonder, or amazement (without any other interesting 
passion, as love, esteem, &c.) opens the eyes, and makes 
them appear very pr&minent ; sometimes -ratsw them to 
the skies ; but oftener, and more expressively, fixes then* 
on the object, if the cause of the passion be & present and 
visible object, with the look, ail except the wildoess, of 
fear. (See Fear. J If the hands hold any thing,' at the 



time, when the object of wonder. appears, they immejUU. 
ately let it drop, unconscious ; and the whole body fixes 
in the contracted, stooping posture of amazement ; the 
mouth open ; the hands held up open* nearly in the attitude 
of fear. (See Fear*) The first access of this passion stops 
alf utterance. But it. makes amends afterwards by a co- 
pious flow of words and exclamations. 

.Admiration , a mixed passion, consisting of wonder % 
with love or esteem* tekes awjay the familiar gesture, and 
expression of simple love* (See Love*) Keeps the respect ~ 
ful look and attitude* (See Modesty and Feneration*) The 
eyes are opened wide, and now and then raised toward hea- 
ven. The mouth is opened* The hands are £/jfa£ up. The 
tone of the voice rapturous. This passion expresses itself 
copiously * making gregit use of the figure hyperbola. 

Gratitude puts on an aspect full of complacency. (See 
Love.) If tie objeet of it is a character greatly superior , 
it expresses much submission* (See Modesty.) The right 
/ia«4? pressed upon the breasj accompanies, very properly, 
the expression of a singer e And hearty sensibility of obliga- 
tion. 

Curiosity, as of a, busy-body, 0/>ercs the 9?*$, and mouth* 
lengthens the #??£, &e«<2s the body forward, and fixes it ii* 
Otf* posture, with the hands nearly in that of admiration* 
See Admiration. See also Desire* Attention* Hope* En? 
quiry* and Perplexity. 

Persuasion puts on v the look of moderate love. (See 
hove.) Its accents are soft* flattering* emphatical, an4 
articulate* * 

Tempting, or wheedling, expresses itself much in th$ 
same way ; only carrying the fawning part to excess* 

. Promising is expressed with benevolent looks, the nod 
of consent, and the open hands gently moved towards the 
person, to whom the promise is made ; the palms upwards* 
The sincerity of the promiser may be expressed by laying 
the right hand gently on the breast. 

Affectation displays itself in- a thousand different ge$* 
tures* motions , airs* and looks* according to Ihe chara ctef 
which the person affects. Affectation 01 learning gives x\ 
HIS formality to the. whole person. The words come stalk* 
ingout with the pact of a funeral 4 proaession \ ajad every, 
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^sentence has the solemnity of an oracle. Affectation of piety 
turns up the goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if 
the person Vere in a trance, and fixes them in that pos- 
ture so long that the brain of the beholder grows giddy. 
Then comes up, deep-grumbling, a holy groan from the 
lower parts of the thorax ; but so tremendous in sound, 
and so long protracted, that you expect to see a goblin 
rise, like an exhalation through, the solid earth. Then hm 
begins to rock from side to side, or backward and forward, 
like an aged pine on the side of a hill, when a brisk wind 
blows. The hands are clasped together, and often lifted, 
and the head often shaken with foolish vehemence. - Theu 
tone of the voice is canting, or sing-song lullaby, not 
much distant from an Irish howl ; and tne 'words godly 
doggerel. Affectation of beauty 9 and killing, puts a fine 
woman by turps into all sorts of forms, appearances , and 
attitudes, but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, or ratheF 
by awkwardness (for true art conceals itself) all that na- 
ture had done for her. Nature formed her almost an 
angel, and she, with infinite painSjtaakes herself a monkey. 
Therefore this species of Affectation is easily imitated, or 
taken off. Make as many, and as ugly grimaces , motions , 
and gestures, as can be made ; and take care that nature 
never peep out ; and you represent coquetish affectation 
to the life. 

Sloth, appears by yawning, dosing, snoring, the head 
dangling s6metimes to one side, sometimes to the other, 
the arms and legs stretched out, and every sinew of the 
hodyunstrwig, the eyes heavy or closed; the words, if any, 
crawl out of the mouth, but half -formed, scarce audible 
to any ear, and broken off in the middle by powerful sleep. 

People, who walk in their sleep (of which our inimi- 
table Shakespear has in has tragedy of Macbeth, drawn 
out a fine scene) are said to have their eyes open ; though 
they are not, the more for that, conscious of any things 
but the dream, which has got possession of their imagina- 
tion. I never saw one of those persons ; therefore cannot 
describe their mariner from nature ; but I suppose, their 
speech is pretty much like that of persons dreaming, inar- 
liculate^ incoherent, and very different^ in Its .tone from 
what it ig whea waking. 
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Intoxication shews itself by the eyes half-shut, sleepy, 
stupid^ inflamed. An idiot smile , a ridiculous surliness or 
affected bravado , disgraces the bloated countenance. The 
mouth open tumbles out nonsense in heaps, without artic- 
ulation enough for any ear to take it in, and unworthy 
of attention, if it could be taken in. The head seems 
too heavy for the neck. The arms dangle from the should- 
ers, as if they were almost cutaway, and hung by shreds.. 
The legs totter and bend at the knees, as ready to sink 
under the weight of the reeling body. And a general 
incapacity, corporeal and mental, exhibits human nature 
$unk below the brutal. 

dinger (violent) pr rage, expresses itself with rapidity* 
interruption, noise, harshness, and trepidation. The neck 
stretched out ; the head forward, often nodding, and shaken} 
in a menacing manner, against the object of the passion * 
The eyes red, inflamed, staring, rolling, and sparkling ; 
the eyebrows drawn down over them ; and the forehead 
wrinkled Into clouds. The nostrils stretched wide ; every 
vein swelled ; every muscle strained ) the breast heaving 
and the breat h fetched hard. The mouth open y and drawn, 
on each side toward the ears, shewing the teeth, in a gnash" 
i n g posture. The face bloated, pale, red, or sometime^ 
almost black. The feet stamping ; the right arm ofterj^ 
throwh out, and menacing, with the clenched Jvst shaktn f 
and a general and violent agitation of the whole body. 

Peevishness or ill-nature, is a lower degree of anger ; 
"and is therefore expressed in the above manner, only more 
moderate ; with half sentences, and broken speeches, uttere&__ 
hastily ; the upper lip drawn up disdainfulh -*- ^*^ ^) es . 
asquint upon the object of dispJeaswc- 

Malice, or spite, sets the jaws, or gnashes with the 
teeth ; sends blasting flashes from the eyes ; draws the 
mouth toward the ears \ clenches both fists, and 2w<is th/» 
elbows in a straining manner. ^ The /one o%*r; but the 
pression, are much the same ^'^ 

/>ifcft npt.sr*?ftrrie more moderate in its gestures, than 
m^/i^ ; but much the same in kind. 

Revenge expresses itself as malice, 
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Cruelty. See Anger, Aversion, Malice, and the other 
Irascible passions. 

Complaining, as when one is under violent bodily ^<z/fl, 
distorts the features ; almost ^fos^s the ^*s ; sometimes 
raises them wishfully ; op*/w the mouth ; gnashes with the 
/^A ; draws up the w/>/>^r 7z£ ; draws Joxuw the A^z<2 upon 
the breast, and the whole £ody together. The arms are 
violently bent at the elbows, andthe^isfo strongly clench* 
ed. The vwV* is uttered in groans, lamentations, and 
violent screams* Extreme torture produces fainting and 
dedth. 

Fatigue % from severe labour, gives a general languor to 
the whole body. The countenance is dejected* (See Grief.) 
The arms hang listless ; the &06?y, (if sitting, or lying 
along be not the posture) stoops ,as in old age. (SeeZ)0tag*) 
The legs, if walking, are dragged heavily along, and seem 
jftt every step ready to bend under the weight of the body. 
The voice is weak, and the xvords hardly enough artic- 
ulated to be understood* 

Aversion, or hatred, expressed to, of of any person, or 
thing, that is odious to the speaker, occasions his drawing 
back as avoiding the approach of what he hates : the hands, 
Ht the same time, thrown out sprea d, as if to keep it off, 
The face turned away from that side toward which the 
hands are thrown out ; the eyes looking angrily and asquint 
the same way the hands are directed ; the eyebrows drawn 
downward ; the upper lip disdainfully drawn up ; but 
the teeth set. The^itoA of the voice loud ; the tone chi- 
^i/tcr, unequal, surly, vehement. The sentences short, and 

Commendation, or approbation, from a superior, puts 
on the aspect of love, (excluding Desire, and Respect) 
IPjexDressesitself in a mild tone of voice ; the atyns gent- 

I I /' i ^imni^ii^nf tliA hands toward the person ap- 

general, is expressnl mill Hmmij^j^ofan army by a 
action of courage. "*""*"*^ a -**ke*_anxl 

Jealousy would be likely to be well expressed by one, 
who had often seen prisoners tortured in the dungeons of 
the inquisition, or who had seen what the dungeons of the 
inqisition are the best earthly emblem of ; I mean Hell. 



Tor next to being in the pope's, or in Satan's prison, is thjfc 
torture of him who is possessed with the spirit of jealousy. 
Being a mixture of passions directly contrary to on$ 
another, the person, whose soul is the seat of such con- 
fusion and tumult, must be in as much greater misery 
than Prometheus, with the vulture tearing his liver, as 
the pains of the mind are greater than those of the body. 
Jealousy is ia ferment of love, hatred, hope, fear,, shame, 
anxiety , suspicion, grief ', pity, envy, pride, rage, cruelty , 
vengeance, madness, and if there be any other tormenting 
passion, which can agitate the human mind. Therefore 
to express jealousy well, requires that one know how to. 
represent justly all these passions by turns (See Love, Ha<« 
tfed, &c*) and often several of them together. Jealousy 
shews itself by restlessness ', peevishness, thou ghtfu lness. an* 
xiety, absence of mind. Sometimes it bursts out in a pite- 
ous complaint and weeping ; then a . gleam of hope, that, 
air is yet well, lights up the countenance into a momen- 
tary smile. Immediately the face, clouded with a general ' 
gloom* shews the mind overcast again with horrid suspi- 
cions and frightf ill imaginations* Then the arms 3.vefolded> 
upon the breast ; the fists violently clenched ; the rolling, 
bloody eyes dart fury*~ He hurries to and fro ; he has no 
more rest than a ship iii a troubled sea, the sport of winds, 
and weaves. . Again he composes himself a little to reflect 
on the charms of the suspected person. She appears to- 
his imagination like the sweetness, of the rising dawn. 
Then his monster-breeding fancy represents her a.% false,' 
as she is fair. < Then he roars out as one on the rack, 
when the cruel engine rends every joint, and every -sinew 
bursts. Then he throws himself on the ground: He beats 
his head against the pavement. Then he springs up, and 
with the look and action of a fury, bursting hot from the 
abyss, he snatches the instrument of death, and, after 
ripping up the bosom, of the loved, suspected, hated, la-- 
mented, fair one, he stabs himself to the heart, and ex- 
hibits a striking proof, how terrible a creature a puny / 
mortal Is, when agitated by an infernal passion. 

Dotage, or infirm old age, shews Itself by talkativeness, 
boasting of the past, hollowness of eyes and cheeks, dimness 
of sight, deafness, tremor of voice, the accents, through j 
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default of teeth, scarce intelligible', hams weak, knees tot- 
tering] head paralytic, hollow coughing, frequent expec- 
toration, breathless wheezing , laborious groaning, the body 
stooping under the insupportable load of years, which 
soon will crush it into dust, from whence it had its origin. 

Folly , that is, of a natural idiot, gives the face an ha- 
bitual, thoughtless, brainless grin. The eyes dance from 
object to object, without ever fixiitg steadily upon any one. 
A thousand different and incoherent passions, looks, ges- 
tures, speeches and absurdities, are played off every moment. 

Distraction opens the eyes to a frighful wildness ; rolls 
them hastily and wildly from object to object \ distorts 
every feature ; gnashes with the teeth ; agitates all the 
parts of the body ; rolls in the dust ; foams at the mouth ; 
utters, with hideous bellowings, execrations, blasphemies, 
and all that is fierce and outrageous ; rushes furiously on 
all who approach; and, if not restrained, tears its own 
j/?«ft, and, destroys itself. 

Sickness has infirmity and feebleness in every motion 
and utterance. Thfc £^s dim, arid almost closed; cheeks 
pale and hollow ; the^dw fallen ; the A*a<i hung rfozew ; 
as if too A#zt?v to be supported by the neck. A general 
inertia prevails. " Ttie voice trembling ; the utterance 
through the nose ; every sentence accompanied with a 
groan ; the hand shaking, and the knees tottering under 
the body ; or the body stretched helpless on the bed. 

Fainting, produces* a sudden relaxation of all that 
holds the human frame together, every sinew and ligament 
unstrung. The colour -flies from the vermillion cheek ; the 
sparkling eye grows dim. Down the body drops, as help- 
less, and senseless, as a mass of clay, to which, by its co- 
lour and appearance it seems hastening to resolve itstlf. 
Which leads me to conclude with 

Death, the awful end of all flesh ; which exhibits noth- 
ing in appearance different from what I hav£ been just 
describing ; for fainting continued ends in death ; a "sub- 
ject almost too serious to be made a matter of artificial 
imitation i s 

. Lotudr degrees of every passion are to be expressed by 
 iore moderate exertions of voice and gesture, as every 
public speaker's discretion will suggest to him. 

Mixed pajssions, or emotions of the mind, require a 
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mixed Expression. Pity, for example, is composed of grief 
and love. It is therefore evident, that a correct speaker 
must, by his looks and gestures, and by the tone and pitch 
, of his voice, express both grief and love, in expressing 
pity* and so of the rest. 

There may be other humours or passions, besides these, 
which a reader, or speaker, may have occasion to express. 
But these are the principal. And, if there be any other s^ 
they will occur among the following examples for practice, 
taken from various authors, and rules will be given for 
expressing them. And though it may by alledged, that 
some of these passions, or humours, are such, as hardly 
ever come in the way of the speaker at the bar, in the 
pulpit, or either house of parliament L , it does not there- 
fore follow, that the labour of studying and practising the 
proper ways of expressing them is useless. On the con- 
trary, every speaker will find his account in enlarging 
his sphere of practice. A gentleman may not have occa- 
sion every day, to dance a minuet : but he has occasion to 
go into company every day : and he will go into a room 
with much the better grace for his having learned to dance 
in the most elegant manner. The orator may not have 
actual occasion to express anger, jealousy, malice, and 
some few others of the more violent passions, for which 
I have here given rules. But he will, by applying his 
organs of elocution to express them 9 acquire a masterly 
ease and fluency , in expressing those he has actully occa- 
sion to express. 

It is to be remembered, that the action, in expressing 
the various humours and passions, for which I have here 
given rules, is to be suited to the age* sex, condition, and 
circumstances of the character. Violent anger, or rage, 
for example, is to be expressed with, great agitation (see 
dinger J but the rage of an infirm old man or of a woman, 
and of a youth, are all different from one another, and 
from that of a man in theflower of his age, as every speak- ^ 
er's discretion will suggest.- 

A hero may shew fear, or sensibility of pain ; but not 
in the same manner as a girl would express those sensa- 
tions. Grief may be expressed by a person reading a me- 
lancholy story, or description, . in a room. It maybe- 



acted upon the stage. It may be dwelt upon by the pleader 
at the bar ; or it may have a placfe in a sermon. The 
passion is still grief. But the manner of expressing it 
will be different in each of the speakers, if they nave judg- 
ment. A correct speaker- does not make a movement of 
limb, or feature, for which he has not a reason. If he- 
addresses heaven, he looks upward. If he speaks to his 
fellow-creatures, he looks rounAupon them. The spirit of 
what he says, or is said to him, appears in his look. If he 
expresses amazement, or would excite it, he lifts up his 
hands and eyes. If he invifts to virtue and happiness, be 
spreads his arms, and looks benevolence. If he threatens 
the vengeance of heaven against vice, he bends his eyebrows 
into wrath, and menaces with his arm and countenance* . 
He ddes not needlessly saw the air with his' arm, nor stab* 
himself with his jinger. He does not clap his right hand 
upon his breast unless he has occasion to speak of himself, 
or to introduce conscience, or somewhat sentimental., 
/' He does not start bach, unless he wants to express horror 
or aversion. He does not come forward, but when he 
has occasion to solicit. r He does not raise his voice, but to* 
express somewhat peculiarly emphatical. He- does not 
lower it, but to contrast -the raising of it. His eyes, by 
turns, according to the h iimour of the matter he has to 
express, sparkle fury ; brighten into joy ; glance disdain; 
melt into grief \ frown disgust and hatred ; languish inta 
1 o ve ; or glare distrafction . 

But to apply properly, and in a masterly manner, the 
almost endlessly various expression of the different pas- 
sions and emotions of the mind, for which nature has so 
curiously fitted thfe human frame— ^hic labor— here is th£ 
difficulty. Accordingly a~ consummate public speaker ii 
truly a phanix. But much' less thSrr all this, is generally . 
speaking, sufficient for most occasions. 

There is an error, which is too inconsiderately receiv- 
ed by many judicious persons, viz. that a publifc speak- 
er's shewing himself to be in earnest, will alone secure 
him of duly affecting his audience. Were this true, th6 
enthusiastic rant of the fanatic, who is often very much 
in earnest, ought to please the judicious ; in whom, on 
the contrary^ we know, it excites only laughter, of pity. 
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It is granted, that nature is the rule by which we are to 
<sfeak and to judge of propriety in speaking. And every pub- 
he speaker, who faithfully, and in a masterly manner, fol- 
lows that universal guide, commands attention and appro- 
bation. But a speaker may, either through incurable natu- 
ral deficiency ,or by deviating into some incorrigible absur- 
dity of manner, express the real and the tvarm sentiments 
of his heart 9 in such an ckvdkfuoard way as shall effectually 
defeat his whole design. upon those who hear him, and 
render himself the object of their ridicule. It is not enough, 
"as Quintilian * says, to be a hurtian credttire, to make a 
'good speaker \ As, on one hand , it is not true, that a speak- 
er's shewing himself in eafriest is alone sufficient, so oh 
the other, it is certain, that if he does not seem to be in 
-earnest, he cannot but fail of his design. 

There is a true sublime in 'delivery , as in the other itrii-* 
tative arts ; ih the Manner as Well as in, the matter ,.of what 
'an orator delivers. As in poetry ^ painting \ sculpture , music, 
fcrid the other elegancies, the true sublime consists in a "31 
»et of masterly , large, arid noble strokes of art, superior 
to florid littleness ; so it is in delivery. The accents zxeto 
be clear ^ arid articulate ; every syllable standing off from 
that which is next to it, so that they might be numbered 
as they proceed. The inflections of the voice are to be so 
.distinctly suited to the matter, that the humor or passions 
might be known by the sound of the voice only, where 
there could not be one "word heard. And the variations 
arfe to be, like the full swelling folds of the drapery in a 
fine picture*, or statue, bold and free, and forcible. 

True eloquence docs not wait for cool approbation. I; -*-■ 
Like irresistible beauty, it transports, it ravishes, it atfw- , 
mands the admiration of all, who are within its? reach. If 
it allows time to criticise, it is not genuine. It ought to 
Awry us out of ourselves, to engage and shallow up our * 
whole attention ; to Jnw every thing out of our minds 9 
besides the subject it would. hold forth, and the point, it 
wants to carry. The hearer finds himself as unable to 

t  '  " Si vis me flere, dolenottm ^ _ "" 

Prius ipfi tibi. H*ft. 
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resist it, as to blow out a conflagration with the breath of 
his mouthy or to' stop the stream of a river with his hand* 
His passions are no longer his own. The orator has taken 
possession of them ; and with superior power, works them 
to whatever he phases* 

There is no eartjily object capable of making such vari- 
ous, and such forcible impressions upon the human mind, 
as a consummate speaker. In viewing the artificial cre- 
ations, which flow; from the pencil of a Raphael, the crit- 
ical eye is indeed delighted to a high pitch, arid the delight 
is rational, because it flows from sources, unknown to 
beings below the rational sphere. But the ear remains 
wholly unengaged and un entertained. 

In listening to the raptures of Corelli, Geminiani, and 
Handel, the flood of pleasure which pours upon the ear % 
is almost too much for human nature. And music ap- 
plied 40 express the sublimities of poetry, as in the oratorio 
of Samson, and the Allegro and rensoroso, yields a plea- 
sure so truly rational, that a Plato, or a Socrates, need 
not be ashamed to declare their sensibility of it.^ But here 
again, the eye has not its gratification! For the opera fin 
which action is joined with music, in order to entertain 
the eye at the same time with the ear) I must beg leave, 
with all due submission to the taste of the great, to con- 
sider as a forced conjunction of two things, which nature 
does not allow to go together. For it never will be other 
than unnatural, to see heroes fighting, commanding, threat- 
ening, lamenting, and making lqve 9 in the warblings of an 
Italian song. 

It is only the elegant speaker who can at once regale the 
eye with the view of its most amiable object, the human 
form in all its glory ; the ear with the original of all music, 
the understanding with its proper and natural foo d, the v 
knowledge of important truth ; and the imagination with 
all that in nature, or in art, is beautiful, sublime or won- 
derful. For the orator's field is the universe, and his sub- 
jects &re all that is known of God, and his works ; of su-* 
perior natures, good and evil, and their works, and of ter- 
restrials, and their works. __ c lS t corporeal 

In a consummate sjj£$£festy of the human face divine, 
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Ae grace of action, the piercing glance 9 or gentle languish^ 
or neryJlasho£ the eye ; whatever of lively passion, or 
striking emotion of mind, whatever of fine imagination > 
of wise reflection, or irresistble reasoning ; whatever of ex- 
cellent in human nature, all that the hand of the Creator 
has impressed of his own image upon the noblest creature 
we are acquainted with, all this appears in the consummate 
speaker to the highest advantage. And whoever is proof 
against such a display of all that is noble in human nature, 
must have neither eye nor, ear nor passion, nor imagina+< 
tion, nor taste, nor understanding. 
" Though it may be ^.Hedged, that a great deal of gesture, 
or action, at the bar, or in the pulpit^ especially the latter ', 
is not wanted, nor is quite in character ;*it is yet certain, 
that there is no part of the man, that has not its proper 
attitude. /The exes are no£ to be rolledalong the ceiling, as 
if the speaker thought himself in duty bound to take car* 
how the flies behave themselves. Nor are they to be con- 
stantly cast down upon the ground, as if he were before hig 
judge, receiving sentence of death. Nor to be fixed upon 
one point, as if he saw a ghost. The arms of the preacher 
are not to be needlessly thrown out, as if he were drowning 
in the pulpit ; or brandished, after the manner of the 
ancient pugiles, or boxers, exercising themselves by fight- 
ing with their own shadow, to prepare them for the 
Olympic contests. Nor, on the contrary, are his hands to 
be pocketed up^ nor his arms to hang by his sides as lank 
as if they were both withered. The head is not to stand 
Jixed, as if the speaker had a perpetual crick in his neck. 
Nor is it to nodaX every third word, as if he were acting 
Jupiter, or his would-be-son, Alexander.*/" 

A judicious speaker is master of such a variety of de- 
cent and natural motions, and has such command of at- 
titude, that he will not be long enough in one posture to 
offend the eye of the spectator. The matter, he has to 
pronounce, will suggest the propriety of changing from 

* With ravifVd ear* 

The monarch hears ; 

AfTumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And feems to (hake t\e fphere* X>tr dew 's Odt. 
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time to time, his lool 9 hisfosture his motion, and tonecf 
voice, which if they were to continue too long the same, 
would become tedious, and irksome to the beholders. Yet 
he is not to be every moment changing posture, like an 
harlequin, nor thrpwinghis hands about, as if h£ were shew- 
ing legerdemain tricks. 

Above all things, the pnblic speaker is never to forget 
the great rule, Ars est celare artem. It would be 
infinitely more pleasing to see him deliver himself with 
as litsle motion, and no better attitude, than th 03c of an 
Egyptian mummy, than distorting himself into all the via- 
* lations of decorum, which affectation produces. Art, seen 
through , is execrable. 

Modesty ought ever to be conspicuous in the behaviour 
of all, who are obliged to exhibit themselves before the 
eye of, the public. Whatever of gesture, or exertion of 
•voice, such persons use, they ought to appear plainly to 
be drawn into them by the importance, spirit or humor of 
the matter. If the speaker uses any arts of delivery, which 
appear plainly to be studied.; the effect will be that his 
awkward attempt to work upon the pajs^ions of his hear- 
ers, by means, of which he u not master, will render him 
odious and contemptible to them. With what stiff and 
pedantic solemnity do some public speakers utter thoughts, 
~~*so trifling, as to be hardly worth uttering at all ! And 
""^what* unnatural and unsuitable tones of voice, and 
gesticulations, do others apply, in delivering what, by 
their manner of delivering, one wpuld be apt to question, 
not only whether it is their own composition, but whether 
they really understand it. . 

The clergy have one considerable apology from the 
awkwardness of the place they speak from. A pulpit is, 
by its vqry make, necessarily destructive jof all grace of 
attitude. What could even a Ty,lly do iu a tub^ just big 
enough for him to stand in, immersed up to the arm-pits, 
pillowinghis chin upon its cushion, as Milton describes the 
sun upon the orient wave ? But it is hardly to be expected, 
that this, or any other impropriety in sacredtnatters, of which 
there are many greater, should be altered. Errors, in them, 
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become, hy long establishment, sacred* And I doubt not,- 
but some of the narrower part of the clergy ', as well as of 
the people », would think any other form of a pulpit, than 
the present^ though much jitter for exhibiting the speaker 
to an advantge, an innovation likely to prove dangerous .to 
religion, and which is worse, to the church. 

Nor isit to be expected, that decorum of manner, im 
preaching, should be carried to any great perfection in 
England, while reading is thought to be preaching. If 
the Greek and Roman orators had read their sermons, the 
«ffect would have been, I suppose, pretty much the same 
as that which sermons produce among us. The hearer* 
might have, many of them, dropped asleep. In some for* 
€ign countries, preachers are so much aware of the dis- 
advantage of reading, that such, as have weak memories, 
have a prompter behind, in the pulpit, out of sight. How* ' 
ever, it must be owned, that, if preachers would bestow a 
little pains in committing to the memory the substance of 
their discourses, so as not to be slaves to written notes, and 
endeavour to gain a tolerable readiness at extemporary 
amplification (which at the bar is indispensable) their dis- 
courses might have effect % though the eye should now and 
then be cast upon the notes, if not in a clumsy manner, and 
with hesitation. Quintilian f himself will not object to s$ 
much use of notes, as I have here allowed ; though he 
obsolutely requires his orator to be possessed of a memory. % 

* Sec the writings of many of the clergy themfehet to this purpofc, as Dr. 
Ttarky Bare, Hoadlj, Whifton, Clayton, <fec. the Can DID DISQUISITIONS, and 
the Confessional. 

"t Inft. Orat. L. x. C. M\. * 

\ Dean Swift, in his Letter to aymg Clergyman, writes on this fubject^ at 
follows : 

" I cannot but thmk, that what is rsad differs as much from what is re* 
jpeated "without bwk, as a copy does from an original. At the feme time. I am 
fully fenfible, what an extreme difficulty it would be upon you to alter this } 
and that if you did, your fermons would be much, left valuable than otherwise, 
for want of time to Improve and correct them, t would therefore gladly come 
fa a compromife with you in this matter.'* 

He then goes on to advife, that he fhould write His fermons in a largt 
fair hand, and read them over feveral times before delivering them, fo as td 
be able, with the help of an eye, caft down now And t&ety upon she paper, t* 
pronounce them.with eafe and force, 
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To hear, a judicious and elegant discourse from the pul- 
pit, which would, in print, make a noble figure, murdered 
by him, who had learning and taste to compose it, but 
having been neglected as to one important part of his educa- 
tion, knows not how to deliver it otherwise than with a 
tone between singing and saying, or with a nod of his head, 
to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical word, or 
!f "frith the same unanimated monotony, in which he was used 
to repeat Qua genus^x Westminster school ; what can be 
imagined more lamentable ! yet what more common ! 
Were the educators of youth, intended for the ministry, 
of the opinion of the prince of orators, viz. that delivery is 
the first, second and third \>&rt of oratory, they would spare 
sometime from the many less necessary parts of school learn- 
ing, to apply it to one so very essential ; without which 
the weight of the most sacred subject, the greatest depth of 
critical disquisition , the most unexceptionable reasoning , 
the most accurate arrangement of matter, and the most 
striking energy of style, are all lost upon the audience, who 
sit unaffected, and depart unimproved. From hence it is, 
that while places of public worship are almost empty, the- 
atres are crowded Yet in the former the most interesting 
subjects are treated. In the latter all \$ fiction. To the 
former all are invited without any expense. The charge 
and trouble of attending the latter are considerable. But 
it will not be otherwise, so long as the speakers in the 
former take no more pains to enforce their public instruc- 
tions than if they delivered fict ions, and those in the latter 
bestow so. much to make fictions seem true. It may be 
said, this observation has often been made before. The 
more is the pity. And it ought to be often made again, 
and to be dwelt upon, till the fault is amended. 
• Did preachers labour to acquire a masterly delivery, 
places of public instruction would be crowded, as places of 
public diversion -are now. Rakes and infidels, merely to 
fihew their taste; would frequent them. Could all frequent 
thern, and none profit ? 

It is common to hear complaints from the clergy, of 
the inattention of their hearers, even to dozing, and some* 
times to profound sleep, But where does this complaint 
fell at last? Even upoa the preachers themselves, wha 
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address their hearers with such coldness and. indifference as 
to leave them nothing to do, but to go to sleep* Let the 
preacher but exert himself properly, and he may defy his 
fearers to go to sleep, or withdraw their attention for a 
moment. 

'The clergy are likewise very full of their complaints of 

the little effect their laboivrs produce. Infidelity and vice, 

they cry, prevail more than ever. Churches are poorly 

filled. And those, who attend for fashion's sake, are not 

much better than their neighbours. 

But what is the plain English of this lamentable out- 
cry ? Why, truly, that they find people loat h to go to the 
places of public instruction to be disgusted or lulled to 
sleep. And, that when they have them there, they can- 
not persuade them to quit their vices and follies by lolling 
twenty minutes upon a velvet cushion, and reading to 
them a learned discourse. That they cannot warm them to 
the love of virtue by a cold, ill-read, pulpit harangue. 
That they cannot win their affections whilst they neglect 
all the natural means for working upon the human passions. 
That they cannot kindle in them that burning zeal which 
suits the most important of all interests, by talking to them 
with the coolness of a set of Stoic philosophers, of the* terrors 
of the Lord, of the worm that never dies, and the fire that 
is not quenched, and of future glory, honor , and immor- 
tality, of everlasting kingdoms, and heavenly thrones. 

I know it is common for preachers to plead , in excuse of 
the frigidity of their manner, in addressing their audiences, 
their modesty, and fear of being accused of affectation. Bu t 
are these any hindrance to the elocution of the actors, or 
even of the actresses ? who, by study and' practice, come 
to get the better of timidity, and to attain an elegant and 
correct utterance (and are indeed, the only speakers we have 
in England) without any appearance of affectation ; which 
would render them insufferable. But do our preachers, 
in general , bestow any thought, or use any mtons, of any 
kind , for improving themselves in speaking ? The younger 
part of the players rehearse, and practice over and over 9 
many a time, and are long under the tuition of the princi- 

fal actors, before they appear in public. But there are* 
believe, no other public speakers among us, who take 



§uch pains, though they bestow great pains in improving 
themselves in learning ; which shews, that the neglect of 
this accomplishment, is more owing to the want of a due 
sense of its usefulness, than to any other cause. And ye£, 
) of the two, learning is much less necessary to a preacher 9 
| than skill in persuading. Quintilian* makes this latter 
the supreme excellence in his orator. 

Let the reader only consider, that a shoemaker, or a fay* 
lor, is tmder~a master seven years, at least, before he sets 
itp for himself. But the preacher^ goes into the pulpit at 
Otf<?*, without ever having had one lesson y or article of in- 
struction in that part of his art which is the chief and 
most weighty, and without which all his other accomplish- 
ments are worth nothing toward gaining the end of preach- 
ing. • • 

It may be all edged that the clergy cannot be expected to 
be great orators for fifty or an hundred pounds a year, 
which poor pittance is as much as many hundreds, I may 
say thousands7~6Tthem, have to maintain themselves and 
their families. The more is the pity. 

But there are many players who do not get more than 
the lower clergy. And yet they study hard, for no great- 
er encouragement, and actually acquire such skill in work- 
ing upon the passions of mankind, that, for my part, if I 
wanted to have a composition of mine well spoken, \ would 
put it into the hands of a second-rate player, rather than 
of any preacher I ever heard. 

W hat could be imagined more elegant, if entertainment 
alone were sought ; what more useful, if the good of man- 
kind were the object, than the sacred function of preaching 
properly performed ? Were the most interesting of subjects 
treated with proper perspicuity and adequate judgment, 
and well wrought discourses, delivered to listening crowds, 
with Chat dignity which become^ a teacher of divine truth, 
and with that energy, which should shew, that the preach- 
er spoke from his own heart r and meant to speak to the 
hearts of his hearers, what effects might not follow ? 
Mankind are not wood or stone. They are undoubttedly 
capable of being roused and startled. They may be drawn, 
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and^ allured. The voice of an able preacher, thundering 
out the divine threatenings against vice'; would be in the 
ear of the offender, diS if he beared the sound .of the last 
trumpet summoning the dead to judgment* An,d the 
gintle call of mercy, encouraging the terrified, and almost . 
despair itig penitent, to look up to his offended heavenly * 
Father, would seem as the song of angels. A whole muU 
titude might be lifted to the skies. The world of spirits 
might be opened to the eyes of their minds. The terrors 
of that punishment, which awaits vice ; the glories of that 
state, to which virtue will, through divine favour, raise the 
pious, might be, by a powerful preacher, rendered present 
to their understandings, with such conviction, lis would 
make indeliable impressions* upon their hearts, and work a 
substantial reformation in their lives. ?' 

,The convincing and irrefragable/>roo£ that real and im- 
portant effects might be produced by preachers by a pro- 
per application of oratory to the purposes of instructing 
and amending mankind, is> That oratory has been in all 
times, known actually to produce great alterations in 
men's ways of thinking and acting. And there is no de- 
nying facts,- To bring instances of this in a copious man- 
ner, as the subject might deserve, would be to quote more 
history than could be comprehended in such a volume asr 
this. Nor can any reader imagine, an art could have beea 
in all free governments, so^ laboriously cultivated by 
statesman, had they not found it useful in the state. Do 
we not, in Qur own times, see the effects produced by it in 
the British parliament P But if any one should alledge,, 
that there is nothing in the power of preachers by means of 
oratory, does it # not follow, that then the whole function 
of preaching may as well be laid aside f for if good speaking . 
wil I have no effect upon mankind , surely bad will have none* 

Reasoning a priori, one would conclude, that we should 
see both the study, and the effects of oratory, carried to a> 
pitch beyond what they reached in the ancient times of 
Heathenism. Have we not the advantage of those noble 

* QuintiUan (In St. Or at. 1>. vi. C. ii) makes the knowledge and com- 
mand of the pathetic, the main inftrumenf of f>trfe4fw> trtoU *CC«din$ to ' 
to»> ie {h&fr«it HJioffi of gig ofctor. 
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models, which the ancients struck out by the mere force of 
natural unassisted genius ? Ought we not to exceed those 
models f But do we come up to them ? Have we not in- 
comparably clearer views of nature, and of all knowledge, 
than the ancients had ? Have we not whole sciences of 
which they knew nothing ? The Newtonian philosophy 
alone ! to what sentiments does it lift the mind ! How do 
the ideas, it gives us, of immensity filled with innumerable 
worlds revolving round innumerable suns; those worlds 
themselves the centres of others, secondary to them ; all at- 
tracting ; all attracted ; enlightening, or receiving light ; 
at distances unmeasurable, but all under one law ! 
How do these ideas tend to raise our conceptions of the 
Author of such a work ; Ought not our productions to ex- 
ceed theirs, who had Dp such helps to enrich and enliven 
their imaginations ? But, above all, as much as the heatf- 
enS are higher than the earth, so much ought the views 
v which revelation presents us with, to ennoble all our pro- 
ductions above those of the ancients, on whom that glori- 
ous light never shone. What had a Demosthenes, or a Cz- 
€ero, to inspire so divine an ardour into their addresses to 
the people, compared with those sublime doctrines, which 
angels desire earnestly to pry into ? If the poetical descrip- 
tion of Jupiter shaking the heavens with his nod, warmed 
the imagination of a rhidias to such a pitch, as enabled 
him to produce the most majestic piece of statuary, that 
ever was beheld ; and if the imagination of the author* of 
that poetical description was exalted by the scenes he saw, 
and the learning he acquired by travelling into Egypt, and 
other parts ; how ought the genius of the christian orator 
to be elevated, how ought both his compositions, and his 
manner of delivering them, to shine superior to all that an- 
tiquity ever saw ; as he enjoys superior advantages for en- 
nobling all his sentiments, and giving dignity and spirit 
to all ne composes and utters / If we find a Plato, or 
a Cicero, whenever they touch upon the sublime doc- 
trine of a future state, rise above themselves, warmed with 
s hall I say the prospect? no— with the possibility, or 
at most, with the hope of immortality ; how animated ought 
jour descriptions to be, how forcible Our manner of treating 
of what^pt pretend firmly to believe ; of wfcat we know 

• Hon. rid. B. t 
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the Author of our religion confirmed by actually rising 
from the grave, triumphing gloriously over death, and 
ascending visibly to heaven. s 

Poor were the motives, and cold the encouragements 
which they could offer to excite their hearers to bravery, 
and to virtue, compared with those which we have to 
propose. For if they put them in mind of their country, 
their wives, their children, their aged and helpless parents; 
if they called upon them to shew themselves worthy de- 
scendants of their illustrious ancestors ; if they roused their 
shame, or their sense of honor ; if they held forth the prize 
of death less fame ! all these are as cogent arguments now, 
as they were then. What advantage our Christian orators 
have over them, toward gaining their end, of alarming, per- 
suading, and reforming mankind, appears from considering 
hdw little chance we should have of producing any good 
effect upon a people strongly attached to pleasures, riches, 
and honours, by telling them, that if they continued to 
pursue these their beloved objects by unlawful means, they 
might expect, after their death, to be carried before Minos 
Rh adam anthus, and iEacus, who would condemn their X 
souls to Tartarus, where the soul of Ixiori was tied upon a 
wheel, and whirled about without resfTywhere Promethe- 
us had his liver gnawed by a vulture, which grew again 
as fast as it was devoured, and where Danaus's fifty daugh- * 
ters had a set of barrels, with. holes in their bottoms, to 
keep continually full to the top : and where all wicked 
souls would be condemned to some such punishment ; but 
if, on the contrary, they would act the part of honest and 
worthy men, and exert themselves to the hazard, and, 
perhaps, loss of their lives, in the defence of the liber- 
ties of their country, their souls would be ordered, by the 
judges of the dead, to be placed in the Elysian fields, 
where were pleasant greens, and lucid streams, and frag- ^, 
rant groves ; and where they shold amuse themselves with 
the innocent pleasures, which delighted them while here. 
Had our Christian orators no better motives to urge, than 
such as could be drawn from the consideration of certain 
imaginary rewards and punishments to be distributed in a 
certain possible, but doubtful future state in some unknown 
subterranean region ; it might be expected, that their zeal 
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in urging them would be but cold, and the effect of their 
addresses to the people, inconsiderable. But the ancient 
orators had no better motives, from futurity, than these 
% which I have mentioned, and those they could draw from 
other considerations were the same, which we may use now. 
What accounts should we have had of the power with 
which they spoke, and of the effects of their speeches, if they 
had had the awful subjects to treat of, and the advantages 
for treating of them with effect, which our preachers have!' 
O shame ta modern times ! A Pericles, or a Demosthenes, 
could shake all Greece, when they warned their countrymen 
against an invasion, or alarmed them about the danger of 
, their liberties ! Whilst we can hardly keep our hearers 
, awrtke when we stand forth to warn them in name of God,, 
against the consequences of vice, ruinous to individuals* 
ruinous to nations ; the cause not only of the subversion of 
states and kingdoms, when luxury and corruption spread 
their fatal contagion, and leave a people the unthinking 
prey of tyranny and oppression ; but of utter irretrievable 
destruction of the souls and bodies of half a species* from 
the presence of God 9 >and from the glory of his power,, at 
that tremendous day, when the trumpet shall sound, and: 
the dead shall be. ^afeed, and when he shall sit upon the- 
throne of judgment, from whose face heaven and earth- 
^shall fly away ;t whose voice-shall pronounce on the wick- 
"ed the dreadful sentence, <c Depart,, ye cursed ;'* and 
whose breath shall blow up the unquenchable flame in, 
which rebellious angels and men shall be irrecoverably 
swallowed up and destroyed. 

It may, perhaps, be objected here, that sacred truth- 
needs no ornament to set it off, no art to enforce it. That 
the apostles were artless and illiterate men ; and yet they 
gained the great end of their mission, the conviction of 
multitudes; and the establishemnt of their religion. That 
therefore, there is no necessity for this attention to deliv- 
ery, in order to qualify the preacher for his sacred office, 
or to render his labors successful. 

^ * !' St J ai ^ ht is the S** 6 * and narrow the way, that leadetk to life, and tevr 
there bewhofiadit. , 'Ato/..TU. 14. 

t Key. ju. tu 
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To all this the answer is ready, viz. First, the apostles 
were not all artless and illiterate. St. Paul, the greatest 
and most general propagator of Christianity, is an eminent 
exception. He could be no mean orator, who confounded 
the Jews at Damascus,* made a prince, before whom he 
stood to be judged, confess, that he had almost persuaded 
him to become a convert to a religion every where spoken 
against ;t threw another into a fit of trembling, as he 
sat upon his judgment -seht ; J made a defence before the 
learned court of Areopagus, which gained him for a con- 
vert a -member of the court itself ; § struck a whole peopU 
with such admiration that they took him for the god of 
eloquence ; II and gained him a place in Longinus's If list 
of famous orators. Would the cold served- up monotony of 
our English sermon-readers have produced such effects as 
these ? But farther, the apostles might very well spare 
human accomplishments ; having what was worth them 
all, viz. the Divine gift of working miracles ; which if 
our preachers had, I should not have much to say about 
their qualifying themselves in elocution. But, as it is, 
public instruction is the preacher's -weapon, with which he 
is to combat infidelity and vice. And what avails a weapon 
without skill to wield it ? Medicines the most salutary 
to the body are taken with reluctance, if nauseous to the 
taste. However, they are taken. But the more neces- 
sary physic for the soul, if it be not rendered somewhat 
palatable, will be absolutely rejected. For weiare much 
Jess prudent in our care for the most valuable pert of our- 
selves than for the least. Therefore the preac&er ought % 
above all other public speakers, to labor to enrich and adom 9 
in the most masterly manner, his addresses to mankind ; 
his views being the most important. What grand point 
has the player to gain ? Why, to drawn an audience to the 

* A£s ix. 22. f Afts xxvi. 28. xxv'm. 22. J AGs xxiv. 23. $ Ads 
xrii. Si. || Acts xiv. 12. ^f"lt wa* with no final! pleafure I lately met 
with a fragment of Longinus which is preserved as a teftimony of that critic's 
judgment, at the beginning of a manufcript of the New Teftamentsin the 
Vaficatt.library. After that author has numbered up the rnoft celebrated 
orators among the Grecians, he fays, " Add to thefe Paul of Tarfus, the pat- 
ron- of an opinion n«t jet felly proved." Spe£. No, 633. 
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theatre.*^ The pleader at the bar, if he lays before the 
judges and jury, the true state of the case,- so as they may 
be most likely to see where the right of it lies, and a just 
decision may be given, has done his duty ; and the affair 
in agitation is an estate f or at most, a life, which will 
soon, by course of nature, be extinct. And of the speaker 
in either house of parliament, the very utmost, that can be 
said, is that the good of his country, may, in great measure, 
depend upon his tongue. But* the infinitely important 
object of preaching is, the reformation of mankind, upon 
which depends their happiness in this world \ and through- 
out the whole of their being* Of what consequence is it, 
then, that the art of preaching be carried to sucti perfection, 
that all may be drawn to place9 of public instruction, and 
that those, who attend them, may receive benefit ! And 
if almost the whole of preaching be delivery, now neces- 
sary is the study of delivery ! That delivery is incompar- 
ably the most important part in public instruction, is 
manifest from this, that very indifferent matter, well de*- 
liv'ered, will make a considerable impression.^ But bad ut- 
terance will defeat the whole effect of the noblest composition 
ever produced. While exorbitant appetite, and unruly pas- 
sion within, while evil example, with alluring solicitation 
Without (to say nothing of the craft and assaults of thfc 
grand enemy of mankind) while these invite and ensnare 
the frail and thoughtless into guilt ; shall virtue and relig- 
ion hold. forth no charms to engage votaries ? Pleasure 
decks herself out with rich attire. Soft are her looks, 
and melting is the sweetness of her voice. And must 
religion present herself with every disadva?itage f Must 
she appear quite unadorned f What chance can she. then 
have in competition with an enemy so much better furnish- 
ed with every necessary invitation and. allurement ? Alas ! 

* I deny not, that the- theatre is capable of being made a fchool of virtue. 
But it must be put under regulations, other than we have ever yet feen it ; and 
thofe too various to be fpecified here ; Co numerous arcHhe particulars, which, 
want reformation, much more being at prefent wrong than right. 

t" A proof of the importance of delivery," (fays Quintilian) tinay bo 
drawn from the additional force, which the actors give to what is written by 
the beft poets, fo that what we hear pronounced by them gives infinitely more 
plemfure than when we only read it." And again, «« I think I may affirm, that 
a , very ind \f*rent fpeech, well fet qf by the fpeaker, fliall have a greater eje& 
than the beft, {{depute of that advantage." Quint. Inft. Orat. p. 441. "De- 
cent© funt velfcenici, " &c. 
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our; preachers do not address innocents in paradise 4 but 
thoughtless and often habituated sinners. Mere cold ex- 
plaining will have but little effect on such. Weak is thq 
hold, which reason has on most men. Few of mankind, 
have able heads. All have hearts ; and all hearts may be;. 
touched, if the speaker is master of his art. The busines,s 
is not so much, to open the understanding as to warm the 
heart. There are few who do not know their duty. To al- 
lure them to the dobig of it is the difficulty. Nor is this to 
be effected by cold reasoning. Accordingly, the scripture 
orators are none of them cold. Their addresses are such 
as hardly any man can utter without warmth, M Hear, 

heavens ! Give ear, O earth ! To thee, O man, I call ;. 
my voice is to the sons of men. As I live, saith the Lord*. 

1 have no pleasure in. the death of the wicked ; but rather 
that he turn from his wickedness, and live. Turn ye, 
turn ye, Why will ye die ? O Jerusalem ! Jerusalem !, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stpnest them who are 
sent unto thee ! Ho%y often would I have gathered thy 
children, as a hen gathereth her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not. Had'st. thou., in thj^thy day, known 
the things which belong to thy peace!— 1 — But now they, 
are hid from thine eyes. ' 

It is true, the preacher is carefully to avoid ostentation ;[ 
he is not to preach himself, but Christ. But at the 
same time he is to '* stir Up every gift that is in him ; to, 
cry aloud, and not to spare, to lift up his voice like a 
trumpet ; to reprove correct, and instruct. ; to be instant 
in season and out of sedson ; to become (innocently) all 

' things to all men," consequently to become an orator, if 
men are not to be affected by simple. unadorned, truth, how- 
ever weighty. 

7< What can the people think of the sincerity of the preach- 
er, who is cold and languid in his public instructions, 
while he is as warm and zealous as other men, in the de- 
fence of an inconsiderable part of his property f Would 
he plead as calmly for his life, as he does with hi? people 
in the cause of virtue and religion t Coolness, in a vt\&ttep „ 
of the last importance, and about which one is really irt 
tamest, is so unnatuipj a*, to,, ta toffUjr; fra&ifitfal** 
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Therefore, Cicero* takes it for granted, tbatCalidius could 
not have addressed the senate in so indifferent, and un- 
animated a manner, if what he wanted to persuade them 
to believe had not been merejiction. And feemosthenes, 
when one came to him, begging, that he wotild plead his 
cause against a person who had used him cruelly, of which 
usage he gave Demosthenes a very cold and unanimated 
account, could not believe that he had been so injured ; 
till, upon his signifying his suspicion, the man was roused 
to some warmth ; and then the orator was convinced, 
that his complaint was well founded, and immediately 
undertook his defence, t 

If it should be said by preachers, " The people will be 
as much offended with us, if we over-act our part, as they 
are now indifferent about attending our ministry ; so that 
it will avail nothing to study a more lively delivery" to 
this I must beg leave to answer, tl^at there is no reason to 
fear any thing from it. Because a manner of preaching 
may be used, which shall have ten times more life and 
vivacity in it, than the present r , and yet (if it be not un- 
natural or incorrect) be very safe from all danger of ex- 
ceeding due bounds as to vivacity and force. And, 
farther, we do in fact observe, that no preacher is admired 
{I do not mean by the mob, but by people of education) 
whose delivery is dull Bnd unanimated ; let his matter be 
what it will. 

Lest any reader should think, I have been too severe 
upon the deficiencies of men of sacred characters, as to 
delivery, either in leading the devotions of the people or 
in instructing them in their duty ; I will add, by way of 
Upology for what I have said, some passages, to the same 
purpose, from the Spectator. 

"Sir, 
The well reading of the common prayers is of so great 
importance, and so much neglected, that I take the liberty 
to offer to your Consideration some particulars on that sub- 
ject. And what more worthy your observation than this ? 
A thing so public, and of so high consequence. It is 

* Tuiftuc, M. Calidi nifi fiageres, fie ageres ? 
. -,, k j £k. Brut p. 181, Tom.li 

t Phil. U vit DaBMifflb 
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indeed wonderful, that the frequent exercise of it should 
not make the performers of that duty more expert in it. 
This inability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care 
that is taken of their reading while at school, where, when 
they are got into Latin, they are looked upon as above En- 
glish, the reading of which is wholly neglected, or at least 
read to very little purpose, without any due observation 
made to them of the proper accent and manner of reading. 
By this means they have acquired such ill habits, as will 
not easily be removed." The writer of the letter then 
goes on to mention the advantage he himself found from 
being led in his devotions by an etegant performer of the 
service at St. James's Garlick-hill church. 

* c My eyes and my thoughts (says he) could not wander 
as usual ; but were confined to my prayers.—- Th^ confes- 
sion was read with such a resigned humility, the absolu- 
tion with such a comfortable authority, the thanksgivings 
with such a religious joy, as made the feel those affec- 
tions of. the mind in a manner I never did before. To 
remedy, therefore, the grievance above complained of, 
I humbly propose, that this "excellent reader, upon the 
text, and every annual assembly of the clergy at Sion 
College, and all other conventions, should read prayers 
before them. For then those, that are afraid of stretching 
their mouths, and spoiling their soft voices, will learn to 
read with clearness*, loudness, and strength. Others,, 
who affect a rakish negligent air, by folding their arms, 
and lolling upon their book, will be taught a. decent beha* 
viQur. 1 hose who read so fast as if impatient of their 
work, may leafn to speak deliberately * There is another 
sort, whom I call Pindaric readers, as being confined to no 
s€t measure. These pronounce five or six words with great 
deliberation, and the five or six subsequent ones with as 
great celerity, the first part of a sentence with a very ex- 
alted voice, and the latter very low, Sometimes with one 
sort of tone, and immediately after with a different one* 
These gentlemen will learn oi my admired reader an even- 
ness of voice and delivery. And all, who are innocent 
of these affectations, but read with such an indifferency, 
as if they did not understand r the language, may be informed 
of the art of reading movingly and fervently?, how to place 
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the emphasis, and give the proper accent to each wwd, arid 
•how to vary the voice, according to the nature of the sen- 
tence. There is certainly a difference between reading a 
prayer and a gazette. These are often pretty classical 
scholars, and would think it an unpardonable sin to read 
Virgil, or Martial, with as little taste, as they do divine 
service." Spect. No. 147'. 

And the same standard author, in his 407th paper, 
complains as follows. 

" Out preachers stand stock still in the pulpit ; and will 
not so much as move a, finger to set off the best sermons 
in the world. We meet with the same speaking statues 
at our bars, and in all public places of debate. Our, words 
flow from us in a smooth continued stream, without those 
strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and majesty 
of the hand, which are so much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in cold 
blood, and keep our Umper in a discourse, which turns 
upon every thing that is dear to us. 

" It is certain, that proper gestures, and vehement ex- 
ertions of the voice, cannot be too much studiedby a public 
orator. They are a kind of comment upon what he utters, 
and enforce every thing he says with weak hearers," (and 
surely the bulk of hearers are weak) i( better than the strong- 
est argument he can make use of. They keep the audience 
awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered to them ; 
at the same time that they shew the speaker is in earnest, 
and affected himself with what he so passionately recom* 
mends to others. 

" How cold and dead a figure in comparison of these two 
great men, (Demosthenes and Cicero) does an orator often 
make at the British bar, holding up his head with the most 
insipid serenity, and stroking the sides of a long wig," &c. 

Dean Swift (who was no friend to over-doing on the 
terious side) advises his young clergyman as follows : 

" I take it for granted that you are already desirous to 
be seen in a pulpit. But I hope you think it prudent to 
pass quarantine among the desolate churches five miles 
round this town, where you may at least learn to read 
and speak before, you venture to expose your parts in a 
city congregation. Not that these are better judges, but 
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because, if a man must needs expose his folly, it is more 
safe and discreet to do so before few witnesses, and in a 
scattered neighbourhood. And you will do well* if you 
can prevail with some intimate and judicious friend to be 
your constant hearer, and to beg of him to give you notice, 
with the utmost freedom, of whatever he finds amiss either 
in your voice or gesture. For want of suGh early warning, 
many clergymen continue defective, and sometimes re- 
diculous, to the end of their lives. Neither is it rare to 
observe, among excellent and learned divines, a certain 
ungracious manner, or unhappy tone of voice, which they 
have never been able to shake off." 

Are the faults complained of by these authors, who 
wrote almost fifty years ago, amended, or likely to be 
amended ? Let the answer to this question be collected 
from the following verses, by Dr. Byram, prefixed to For- 
dycSsA&T op Preaching, published a few years ago. 

For, what* s a fermon, good, or bad, 
If a man reads it like a lad ? 
To hear fome people when they preach. 
How they run o'er all parts of fpeech, 
And neither raife a word nwjink ; 
Our learned bilhops, one would think* 
Had taken JcJiool-boys from the rod, 
To make ambajfadors of God. 

And afterwards, 

In point of fermons, 'tis confeft, 
Our Engliih clergy make the beft : 
But this appears, we must confefe, 
Not from the pulpit ^ but the prefs. 
They manage with disjointed Ikill, 
The matter well, the manner ill ; 
And what feems paradox at nrft, 
They make the beft, and preach the worft. 

If there is, as we have seen, so much room to lament 
the deficienees of those who are to lead the devotions of 
congregations, and to instruct them in their duty, and 
whose business it is to win them, by every engaging and 
powerful art 9 to the faithful performance of it ; if there 
is so much reasorf to wish that those failures might be 
made up, and those errors amended, which are undoubt- 
edly a great cause of the reluctance we observe, in many 
to attend, and their coldness and indifference in places of 
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public worship and instruction ; if the clergy are so defi- 
cient in their public performances, what is left for me to 
say of those devotion-confounding, ear-splitting pests of 
our churches, I mean the parish- clerks and parish children? 
I would only ask, whether, if we had declared a final and 
irreconcilable hostility against common decency , not to 
say propriety, and had set ourselves to find out-the most 
effectual means possible for turning worship into burlesque \ 
I would ask, I say, whether, if this was our design, there 
could be a more certain way to gain it, than to place a set 
of people in every church, who should come in between ev- 
ery two sentences spoken by the minister,- with & squall as 
loud as the sound often trumpets, and totally discordant 
from one another, and from the key in which the minister 
speaks. If the minister speaks properly , why do not the 
clerk and the charity-children speak in concord with him ? 
If the clerk speaks properly, why do not the minister and 
the children speak in the same key with him ? Or if the chil- 
dren are right, why do not the minister and clerk scream 
as high, or at least, take a concordant key with theirs ? 
They cannot be all right, and all different from one another. 
JHow much more rational would it be spend the time, 
which is now so ridiculously thrown away in teaching 
the poor children to set the ears of the whole parish on 
edge, in making them understand thoroughly what they 
so often repeat by rote, without understanding, I mean 
thfe answers to those useful questions in their catechism, 
*' What is your duty to God ?" and,'* What is your duty 
to^your neighbour ?." This would be of service to them 
all their lives ; whereas the other answers no end, that has 
the least connection with common sense. 

It is by keeping clear of every thing disagreeable or 
grating, and by consulting all that may please, entertain, 
and strike, that the sagacious Roman Catholics keep up 
in their people, a delight in the public services of their 
foolish religion.* If we were wise, and as much in 
earnest as we ought, we. should imitate them in this. 
But what avails it to attempt to oppose that which* has 
power to make wrong right, and absurdity proper, I mean 
the irresistible tyrant, Custom, whose dominion is in no 
nation more absolute (where there are so tiiany so cdpabh , 
r judging) than in this our dear country . 
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i. 

HISTORICAL NARRATION. (*) 

( A HE Trojans ( 2 ) ( if we may believe fnz di- Narration*- 
tf 0») were the first founders of the Roman Com" 

t momvealth ; Who under the conduct o{\Mneps>.^ 
having made their escape from their own ruined 
country, gotto Italy, and therefor sometimelived 
a rambling and unsettled life, without any fixed 
place of abode, among the natives^ an unculti- 
vated people, who had neither law nor regular 
government^ but were wholly fretfrom all rtffe- 
or restraint. This mixed multitude, however,. 
crowding together into 0«* c/(y, though origi- 
nally different in extraction, language and ra$- 
torn* , united into one body, in a surprising ( 3 ) - 
jAcrf space of time.. And as their little state 
came to be improved by additional numbers, by 
policy, and by extent of territory, and seemed 
likely to make a figure among tne nations ; ac- 
cording to the common course oi things% the ap«* 
pearance of prosperity drew upon them the envy 



(1 )' -Narration require* very little of what-ii property called 
tprejhu, in pronouncing it ; I hare, however, ordered the *•- 
phatical -words in this, and all the lejptns, to be printed in Italia, for 
the reader's help. See in the Ess 47, Narration, and the •other « 
fafont put upon the murrW* of the /^o«/. 

(2) Of the manner of pronouncing matter ntttamed in a ^ww 
.***/$>, fee the £mat, p. 13. 

(8) A fmali *jWo« of the voice will be proper herey to e»- 
prefs moderate imdtr. ' See fVmdtr. 

F» 
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of the neighbouring states ; so that the princes 

and people who bordered upon them, began to 

seek occasions of quarrelling with them* The 

/ alliances they could form, were, hut few : for 

r most of the neighbouring states avoided embroiU 

f ing themselves on their account. The Romans 
seeing, that they had nothing to trust to 9 but 
their own conduct , found it necessary ( 1 ) to 
bestir themselves with great diligence, to make 
vigorous preparations, to excite one another to 
face their enemies in thejjeld, to hazard their 
lives in defence of their liberty, their country, and 
their families. And when, by their valour, they 
repulsed the enemy, they gave assistance to their 
allies, and gained friendships by often giving, 
(2) and seldom demanding favours of that sort. 
They had, by this time, established a regular 
form of government, to wit, the monarchiaL 
And a senate, consisting of men advanced in 
years, ^nd grown wise by experience, though in- 
firm of body, consulted with their ki?igs upon all 
important matters, and, on account of their age, 

— - and care of their country, were called Fathers. 
Afterwards, when kingly power, which' was orig- 
inally established for the preservation of liberty , 
and the advantage of the state, came to degen- 
erate into lawless tyranny, they found it neces- 
sary to alter the form of government, and to put 
the supreme power into the hands of two chief ma- 
gistrates, to be held, for one year only ; hoping, 
\y Jhis .contrivance, to prevent the bad effects 
naturally arising from Hit exorbitant licentious- 
ness of princes ; and the indefeasible tenure by 

/ which they generally imagine they hold their sove- 
reignty, &c. [Sal.- (3) Bell. Gatilinah.] 

(1) This fentence is to be fpoken fomewhat quicker than the 
Kft, to exprefs carncftnefs. . ' 

- s (2) The words, often giving and fetdom demam&pg, bein^ anti- 
thefift to one another, ma ft be exprefied with fuch 4fi.emjtAfi/u 9 .is 
may. point out the aatithefis, oroppfition. 

(3) The reader is, once for all, defired to take notice, that I 
kave not fcrupled to alter both the fenfi $md the w Wj in many, if 
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II. 

NARRATION. 

JL/AMQN and Pythias, of the Pythagorean Narration* 
sect in philosophy, lived in the time of Diony-^ 
sius the tyrant of SicilyT Their mutual friend- 
ship was so strong, that they were ready to dU ) 
for one another. One of the two (for it is not* * 
known which) being condemned to death by the 
tyrant, obtained leave to go iiitohis own coun~ 
try, to settle his affairs, on condition that the 
other should consent to be imprisoned in his stead, 
and put to death for him,' if he did not return -rsr 
before the day of execution. The attention of 
every one, and especially of the tyrant himself , 
was excited to the highest pitch ; as every body 
was curious to see what should be the event of Doubting* 
so strange ah affair. When the time was al- 
most elapsed, arid he, who was gone, did not 
appear, the rashness of the other, whose sanguine 
friendship had put him upon running so seem- 
ingly desperate a hazard, was universally bla- 
med. But he still declared that he had not the Confidence 
least shadow of doubt in his mind, of his friend's 
fidelity. The event shewed how well he knew 
him. He came in due time, and surrendered to Courage, 
that fate, which he had no reason to think he 
should escape ; and which he did not desire to 
escape by leaving his frknd to suffer in Kisplace. 
' Sucl\ fidelity' softened e„ven the savage heart of 

m 
W 

not moft of the following paffages, taken both from the ancientt 
and the modems. For my defign was to put together a fet of 
leflbns ufeful for practice > which did not reftrid me to the very 
words of any author. I have endeavoured to make each leffon a 
complete piece ; which obliged me to infert matter of my own. 
1 have excluded improper fentiments, and have febftituted modern 
expreffions for fome antiquated ones, which I thought young peo- 
ple would be puzzled to underhand ; and I have inferted a few 

* fancies, which occurred to me in copying but fome of the paf- 

* fages, to render them more divertffig to youth, whose tafle km£ 

* experience ha* £Hren me>fome knowledge of. 
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Dion ysius himself. He pardoned the condemned* 
He gave the two friends to one another ; and 
begged that they would take himself in for a 
third. [Vol. Max. Cfc.] 

III. 

KAERATTON. 

Narration. LJlONYStrUS, the tyrant of Sicily, Shewed 
how far he was from being happy, even whilst 
he abounded in riches, and all {he pleasures 
which riches can procure. Damocles, one of 
his flatterers, was complimenting him upon his 
power, his treasures, and the magnificence of his 
royal state, and affirming, that no monarch ever 

Queftiomngwas greater or happier than he. " Have you a 
mind, Damocles, * says the king, " to taste this 
happiness, and know by experience, what my en- 
joyments are, of which you have so high an idea ? 
Damocles gladly accepted the offer. Upon which 
the king ordered that a royal banquet should be 
prepared, and a gilded couch placed for him, 
covered with rich embroidery, and side-boards, 
loaded with gold and. silver plate of immense 
value. Pages of extraordinary beauty were or- 
dered to wait on him at table, and to obey his 
commands with the greatest readiness, and the 
most profound submission. Neither ointments, 
chaplets of flowers j nor rich perfumes were want- 
ing. The table was loaded with the most ex- 
quisite delicacies of every kind. Damocles fan- 
cied himself amongst the gods. In the midst of 
all his happiness, l hesees let down fronvthe roof^ 
• exactly over his neck, (1) as he lay indulging 
Jiimself in state, a glittering sword, hung by a 

Fear. single hair. (9) The sight of destruction thus 

(t)The ancients, every body knows, lay On coueket at table. 

(2) This may pefpoken with as much of the a£ion proper to 
Tear, (See Fear in tne-E***** p»81)'M can be conveniently ap- 
plied. 
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threatening him from on high, soon put a stop 
to his joy and revelling. The pomp of his atten- 
dants, and the glitter of the carved plate , gave 
him no longer any pleasure. He dreads to stretch 
forth his hand to the table* He throws off the Trepidatio» 
chaplet of roses. He hastens to remove from his or hurry, 
dangerous situation ; and at last begs the king to 
restore him to his former humble condition, hav- 
ing no desire to enjoy any longer such a, dreadful 
iind of happiness. [Cfc. Tuse. Quest.] 

IV. 



NARRATION. 

< JL HE! praeter had given up to the triumvir, 
a woman of some rani, condemned for a capital 
crime, to be executed in the prison. He who 
had charge of the execution, in consideration of 
her birth, did not immediately put her to death ; 
he even ventured to let her daughter have access 
to her in prison ; carefully searching her, how- 
ever, as she went in, lest she should carry with 
her any sustenance ; concluding, that in %.ferv$ 
days', the mother must, of course, perish for want, 
and that the severity of putting, a woman of 
family to a violent death , by the hand of the ex- 
ecutioner, might thus be avoided. Some days 
passing in this manner, the triumvir began to 
wonder,, that the daughter still came to visit her 
mother t and could by no means comprehend, how 
the latter, should live so long. Watching, there- 
fore, carefully, what parsed in the interview 
between them, he found, to. his great astonishment, 
(I) that the life of the. mother had been, all this 
while, supported by the milk of the daughter, 
who came to the prison every day, to give her 
mother her bre'asts to. suck. The strange contri- 
vance between them was represented to ih&Judg- 

(1) See Mmir&ionyin tJieEs^AT, page. 27. 
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Declama- 
tion. 



Pity. 



is, and procure^ a pardon for themother. Nor 
was it thought sufficient to give to so dutiful a 
daughter the forfeited life of her condemned 
mother, but they were both maintained after- 
wards, by a pension settled on them for life. And 
the ground^ upon which the prison stood, was 
consecrated^ and a temple to Filial Piety built 
upon it. 

What will not filial duty contrive, or what 
hazards will it not run ; if it will put a daugh- 
ter upon venturing, at the peril of ner own life, 
to maintain her imprisoned and condemned mother 
in so unusual a manner. For what was ever 
heard of more strange, than a mother sucking 
the breasts of her own daughter f It might even 
seem so unnatural, as to render it doubtful, 
whether it might not be, in some sort, wrong, 
if it were not, that duty to parents is the first 
law of nature. \Val. Max. Pliti.~\ 



V. 



HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION. 



L 



UCIUS CATALINE, by Kith* Patrician, 
was, by nature, endowed with superior advan- 
tages both bodily and mejttdl ; but his disposi- 
Averfion. tions were corrupt and wicked. From his youth, 
/ his supreme delight was in violence, (1 ) slaughter , 
rapines, and intestine confusions ; and such works 
Were the employment of his earliest years. His 
* constitution qualified him for bearing hunger, 
cold, and wantot sleep, to a degree exceeding 
belief. His mind was daring, subtle, unsteady. 
There was no character which he could not 
assume and put off 'at pleasure, Rapacious of 
what belonged to others ; prodigal of his own ; 
violently bent on whatever became the object of 
Ms pursuit. He possessed a considerable share 

(l) Enumeration requires a fhort/*«/> betweeiUhe particular!. 
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of eloquence ; -twit little solid knowledge. His 
insatiable temper was ever pushing him to grasp 
at what was immoderate ', romantic, and out of 
his reach. 

About the time of the disturbances raiseo* by Narration, 
Sylla, Cataline was seized with a violent liisi x>f 
power ; nor did he at all hesitate about the means, 
so he could but attain his purpose of raising 
himself to supreme dominion. His restless spirit 
was in a continual ferment, occasioned by the 
confusion of his own private affairs ', and by the 
horrors of -his guilty conscience ; both which he Horror, 
had brought upon himself by living the life above 
described. He was encouraged in his ambitious 
projects by the general corruption of manners, 
which then prevailed amongst a ipepple infected 
with two vices, not less opposite to one another 
In their natures, than mischievous in their ten- 
dencies, I mean luxury and * avarice* 
[Sal* Bell. Catilinar.] 

VI. 

ARGUING. (1) 

1^1 O one, who has made the smallest progress 
in mathematics, can avoid observing, that mathe* 
maticaldemonstrations are aecompained with such 
a kind of evidence, as overcomes obstinacy, in- 
superable by many other kinds of reasoning, 
Hence it is, that so many learned men have 
laboured to illustrate other sciences- with this sort 
of evidence ; and it is certain, that the stu3y of 
mathematics has given light to sciences very 
little connected with them. But what will not 
wrong-headed menabu«e! This advantage, which 
mathematical reasoning has, for discovering truth, 
has given occasion to some to reject truth itself, 
though supported by the most unexceptionable 

(1) See in the Essay, the artute Arguing, Teaching* &c. 
page 23 & 24. v 
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arguments. Contending, that nothing is to be 
taken for truth, but what is proved by mathemat- 
ical demonstration, they, in many cases, take 
away all criterion of truth, while they boast 
that they defend the only infallible one. 

But how easy is it to shew the absurdity of 
such a way of philosophising ? Ask those gen* 
tlemen, whether they have any more doubt, that 
there were, in former times, such men as Alex- 
ander and Casar, than whether all the angles of 
a plain triangle amount to the sum of one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees ; they cannot pretend that 
they believe the latter at all more jirmly than 
the former. Yet they have geometrical demon- 
stration for the latter, and nothing more than 
me.re moral evidence for the former. Does not 
thrs shew, that many things are to be received, 
are actually received, even by themselves, for 
truth, fox certain truth, which are not capable 
of mathematical demonstration ? 

There is, therefore, an evidence, different 
* from mathematical, to which we cannot deny 
our assent ; and it is called by late philoso- 
phers, moral evidence, as the persuasion arising 
From it is called moral certainty ; a certainty as 
real^ and as much to be depended upon, as mathe- 
matical, though of a different species. Nor is 
there any more difficulty in conceiving how this 
maybe, than in conceiving, that two buildings 
may be both sufficiently substantial, and in all 
the intents and purposes of buildings, equally so, 
though qne be of marble, and the other of Port- 
land-stone. 

The object of mathematics is quantity* The 
geometrician measures extension ; the mechanic 
comparesybrm. Divinity, ethics, ontology, and 
history, are naturally incapable of mathematical 
disquisition, or demonstration. Yet moral sub- 
jects are capable of being inquired into, and 
truths concerning them determined in that way 
which is proper to them, as well as mathematical 
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in theirs ; in the same manner as money is reck-, 
oned by tale, bullion by weight, and liquors by 
measure, &c. £ Grains Oration cone. Evid. 
Mathem. Elem. Nat. Phil.") 

VII. 

ARGUING. 

X HE regularity of the motions and revolutions 
of the heavens, the sun,\he moon, and numberless 
stars ; (1) with tfee distinction, variety, beauty % 
and order of celestial objects : the slightest ob- 
servation of which seems sufficient to convince 
every beholder, that they cannot be the effect of 
chance ; these afford a proof of a Deity, which 
seems irrefragable. If he, who surveys an acad* 
emy, a palace, or a £0#r£ of justice, and observes 
regularity, order, and economy, prevailing in 
them, is immediately convinced that this regular* 
ity must be the effect of authority and discipline, 
supported by persons properly qualified ; how 
much twor* reason has he who finds himself sur- 
rounded by so many and such stupendous bodies, Wen<&eT. 
performing their various motions and revolutions, 
without the fow/ deviation from perfect regular- 
ity, through the innumerable ages of past dura- , 
foow ; how much raw* reason has he to conclude 
that such ama%ivg revolutions are governed by 
superior -wisdom and power ! 

Is it not therefore astonishing, that any man Contempt* 
should ever have dreamed of the possibility, that 
a beautiful and magnificent system might arise 
from the fortuitous concourse of certain bodies 
carried jLowartb one another by, I know not 
what, imaginary impulse t I see not, why he, 
who is capable of ascribing the production of a. 

(1) Every body knows, that- all the ancients, from Ariftotte's 
time, held the Ptolemaic fyfiem, viz. of the earth's being im- 
moveable in the centre of the univerfe, and the whole heaysn* 
turning round;.he¥. 

G 
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world to a cause so inadequate, may not expect, 
from the fortuitous scattering about of a set of 
letters of ivory, or metal, a regular history to 
appear, But I belive, he who hopes to procfiice, 
in this way, one single line, will find himself 
for ever disappointed. If the casual concourse 
i of atoms has produced a whole universe, how 
J comes it, that we never find a city, a temple, or 
/ so much as a portico, which are all less consid- 
erable works, produced in the same manner ? 
One would imagine, they, who prate so absurd- 
ly, about the origination of the world, had no 
eyes, or had never opened them to view the glories 
of this immense theatre. 

The reasonings of Aristotle, on this point, 

Arguing, are excellent. " Let us suppose, says he, certain 
persons to have been born, and to have lived to 
mature age,, under ground, in habitations ac- 
commodated with all the conveniences, and 
even magnificence of life, except the sight of this 
upper world. Let us suppose those persons to 
have heard by fame, of superior beings, and won- 
derful effects produced by them* Let the earth be 

Wonder, imagined suddenly to open, and expose to the 
view of those subterraneans, this fair world, 
which we inhabit* Let them be imagined to be- 

Delight. hold the face of the earth diversified with hills 
and vales, with rivers and woods ; the wide ex- 
tended ocean ; the lofty sky ; and the clouds 
earned along by the winds. Let them behold 
the sun, and observe his transcendent brightness 
and wonderful influence, as he pours down the 
flood of day over the whole earthy from east to 
west. And when night covered the world with 
darkness^ let them behold the heavens adorned 
with innumerable stars. Let them observe the 
various appearances of the moon, now horned, 
then full, then decreasing. Let them have lei- 
sure to mark the rising and setting of the heaven- 
ly bodies, and to understand that their established 
courses have been going on from, age to age* 
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When they have surveyed and considered all 
these things, ivfiat could they conclude, but that 
the accounts they had heard in their subterranean 
habitation, of the existence of superior beings, 
must be true, and that these prodigious works 
must be the effect of their power ?" 

Thus Arisotle. To which I will add, that it 
is only our being accustomed to the continual 
view of these glorious objects that prevents our 
admiring them* and endeavouring to come to 
right conclusions concerning the Author of them* 
As if novelty were a better reason for exciting 
our inquiries, than beauty and magnificence. 

[Cic. Nat. Deor. Lib. II.]* 

VIII. 

- SNEER. (1) 

RECEIPT TO MAKE AN EPIOPOEM. 

JP OR the fable ; take out of any old poem, Teaching, 
history-book, romance, or legend (for instance, 
Geoffry of Monmouth or Don aelianis of Greece) 
those parts of the story, which afford most scope 
for long descriptions. Put these pieces together, 
and throw all the adventures into one tale. Then 
take a hero, whom you may chuse for the sound 
of his name; and put him into the midst of these 
adventures. There ,let him work for twelve 
frools ; at the end of which you may take him 
out ready to conquer, 6v to marry ; it being 
necessary that the conclusion of an epic poem be 
fortunate. For the machines. Take of deities, 
male and female, as many as you can use. Sepa- 
rate them intd two equal parts, and keep Jupiter 
in the middle. Let Juno, put him in a ferment, 
and Venus mollify him. Remember on all oc- 

(1) The gravity of look and manner is to be kept up as much in 
reading this, as if it were Ariftotle's or Hdrace's ferious directions 
on the fame fubject. 
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casions to make use of volatile Mercury. If you 
have need of devils, draw them from Milton ; 
and extract your spirits from Tasso. When 
you cannot extricate your hero by any human 
means, or yourself by your wits, seek relief from 
heaven ; and the gods will ' help you out of the 
scrape immediately. This is according to the 
6\xect prescription of Horace in his Art of Poe- 
try. 

Nee deui vitersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incidents ' 

That is to say, ^A poet has no occasion to be at 
^0 loss, when the gods are always ready at a call. 

For the descriptions, as a tempest, for instance. 
Take Eurus, Zephyrus, lustre, and Boreas, and 
cast them together in one verse. Add to these 
of rain, lightning and thunder, (the loudest you 
,. can get) quantum sufficit. Mix your clouds and 
billows, till they foam \ and thicken your de- 
scription here and there with a quicksand. Brew 
your tempest well in your head, before you set 
it a blowing. 

For a battle. Pick half a dozen large hand" 
Juls of images of your lions, bears, and other 
quarrelsome animals, from Homer's Iliad, with 
a spice or two from Virgil. If there remain an 
overplus, lay them by for a skirmish in an odd 
episode, or so. Season it well with similes, and it 
will make aa • excellent battle. For a burning 
town, if you choose to ' have one, old Troy is 
ready burnt to your hands, &c. [Swift, Vol. y, 
p. 139.] 

IX. 

REMONSTRANCE AND CON- 
TEMPT OF PRIDE. 

Queftion. / JL-JOES greatness secure persons of rank from 
injinnities either of body or mind f Will the 
head-ache, the gout or fever i jspare a prince any 
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more than a subject f When did age comes to 
lie heavy (1) upon him, will his engineers relieve 
him of the load? (2) Can his guards and centi- 
nels, by doubling and trebling their numbers , 
and their watchfulness, prevent the approach of 
death? Nay, if jealousy, or even ill-humour, Contempt* 
disturb his happiness, will the cringes -of h\s fawn- 
ing attendants restore his. tranquillity f U^hat 
comfort has he, in reflecting (if he can make the 
reflection) while the cholic, like. Prometheus* s Angutfb, 
vulture, tazr5 his bowels, that he is under a cano- 
py of crimson velvet fringed with gold ? When 
the pangs of the gout or stone, extort from him 
screams of agony, do the titles of highness or ma* Boasting. 
jesty come sweetly into his *ar f If he is agita- 
ted (3) with rage, does the sound of Serene, or 
Most Christian, prevent his staring, reddening, 
and gnashing with his teeth, like a madman f 
Would not a twinge of the tooth-ach, or an #/*- 
jfrow/ from an inferior, make the mighty Casar Contempt! 
^forget, that hq was emperor of the world ? 

' X. 

HORRORS OF WAR. 

J^l O W had the Grecians snatch'd a sA^r* repast, Trepidation 

And buckled on their shining arms in haste. 

Troy rouz'd as soon ; foron that dreadful day,* Perplexity, 

The fate of fathers, vjives, and infants lay. 

The gates, unfolding, pour forth all their train ; ^ 

Squadrons on squadrons, cloud thedustyplaih ; Trepidation 

Men, steeds, and chariots shake the trembling 

ground. 
The tumult thickens, and the skies resound. 

(1) The word heavy , to be dragged o\it as expreffing d'Jlrefi, 
See Complaining, page 30. A 

(2> This Sentence (Can his guards, &c.)to befpoken with fear. 
See Fear, page 21. 

(3) If ^ is agitaied,3c to be fpokea fulKmouthed, as b«*fting» 
See Boajl'mg, page 22. 
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Horror. 



Awe. 



Horror. 



Feaj, 



( 1 ) A nd now with shouts the shocking armies cfos'd , 
To lances, lances-— shields, to shields oppos'd, 
Host against host their shadowy legions drew • 
The sounding darts in iron tempests flew; 
Victors and vanquish! 'd join promiscuous cries ! 
Triumphant shouts \Q) and d\wg groans (3} arise! 
With streaming blood theslipp'ry fields aredy'd, 
And slaughtered heroes swell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams increasing bright, 
OVr heaven's dear azure spread the sacred light, 
Promiscuous death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverse battle gor d with equal wounds. 
But when the sun the height of heav'n ascends,. 

(4) The Sire of Gods his golden scales suspends 
With equal hand. In these explores the fate 
Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty weight* 
Press' d with its lead, the Grecian balance Ires 
Low sunk on earth ; the Trojan strikes the slits* 

(5) Then Jove from Ida's top his horror spreads, 
The clouds burst dreadful o'er the Grecian heads ; 

J Thick lightnings flash \ thermit foing thunder rolls ; 
Their strength he withers, and unmans their souls. 
Before his wrath the (6) trembling host retire, 
The gods in terror \ and the skies on fire. "~" 

[Pope's Hom. Ii*. B r viii. v. 67.~\ 

XI. 

PETITIONING WITH DEJECTION. 

(Paflages ta&en from fundry Petitions (7) prefented to the French 
King by & difg raced Mimfter. Pent. Ing. Ant, Mod. p. 167.) 
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&eje«aian. J-jEIN'G weary of the useless life I live at pre- 
sent, I lake the liberty of imploring whhpro- 

( 1 ) To be fpoken quick and loud, 

(2) To be fpoken boicUy, 

(3.) To be fpoken faintly, and with pity. See Pity page 20w 

( 4) To be fpoke:-y2bz:7v and with veneration. See Feneration, p. 25. 

(5) To be fpoken Ao/Ictm and full-mmthed. 

(6) To he fpoken with a quivering voice 

(7) Though petitions art; commonly prefented in writing, yet 
«&ey may be imagined to be addrefikd ta the Prince vn-a w* x 
*ad fametime9- »*«. 
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found submission, your Majesty, that I may have 
leave to seek an honourable death in your Ma- 
jesty's service. After the disappointments, and 
reverses of fortune, which I have had to struggle 
•with, my expectations of rising again to prosper- 
ity, are brought low enough. But it would be a Humble re- 
satisfaction to me, that my real character were monftranee. 
known to your Majesty ; which if it were, I 
flatter myself, I should have your Majesty's in- 
dulgence, nay your esteem. Refuse not, mostgra- Befeeching. 
eious Sovereign, the means, for gaining this end, 
to a man, who is ready to shed his blood, in * 
proof of his loyalty and affection to your Ma- 
jesty r Were my own private interest alone con- 
cerned , I should be peculiarly cautious how I 
intruded upon your Majesty with these solicita- 
tions* But, as the only happiness I desire in this Earnest So- 
world, is, to have an opportunity of serving my imitation. 
king and country ; I humbly hope, I may he for- 
given, though I urge my suit with some warmth 
and importunity. I do not presume, Sire, to claim Remorfe, 
a total exemption from hardship. I pretend to 
no right to live a life of indulgence. All I ask, Befeechingt 
is, to change one punishment for another, Ani 
I beseech your Majesty to have some consideration 
for my past services ; and that a. year's impris* 
onment, Jive years exile, the ruin of my fortune, 
the submission with which I have borne these a 

punishments, and the zeal I still am readjr to shew " 

for your Majesty's service, may plead in my fa-< 
vour, and jiisarm your Majesty of your indig* 
ff nation agajrist me. It is true, that in making Humble m- 
~ybur MajSSYy * the offer of my life, 1 offer what mcmftnmcev 
is of little value eyen to myself But it is all I 
have to offer* The misfortune I have lain un- Dejeaioiv] 
der, these six years, of your Majesty' s displeasure, 
has rendered lite so insipid to me, that besides the 
honor of losing it in your Ma]esty*s service, the 
prospect of an end, being, by death, put to my 
vexations, makes the thought of my dissolution 
pleasing to rae. If it should seem good to yoif* 
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Profound Majesty to finish my distresses the other, way,, 
Subim . I mean, by your most gracious pardon, the ob- 
ligation will be still greater ; and to the zeal I 
have for your Majesty's, interest, I shall think 
myself obliged to add gratitude suitable to so 
important a favour. A rid with such sentiments 
Refaction, there is nothing I^shall not be willing to enterprize 
for your Majesty's service* May heaven touch 
Devotion, the heart of your Majesty, that you may at last 
forgive your sincerely penitent subject. No one 
knows better than your Majesty, that it is as 
Humble re- great to forgive as to punish. If I alone am 
monftrance. doomed to have no benefit from that goodness, 
which extends to so many, my lot must be 
peculiarly calamitous. 

XII. 

PRAISE/UNDER THE APPEARANCE 

OF BLAME. (1) 

Voiture's whimfical Commendation of the Marquis de 
* Pis amy's Courage. {Pens. Jng. Arte, Mod. p. 152.) 

Congratula- X. AM extremely glad to hear that you are 
tion. grown so hardy, that neither labour, watching, 

sickness, lead, nor steel, can hurt you. I could 
Wonder, not have thought, that a man, who lived on water* 
gruel, should have so thick a skin ; nor did I ima- 
gine you had a spell, by which you was powder •- 
proof. To account, how you come to be still 
alive, after the desperate hazards you have run, 
Congratula- is more than / can pretend to. But I had rather, 
tion. it were by the help of the Devil himself, than 
that you were as poor Attichy, or Qre?iville ; if 
Difapproba- you were embalmed with the richest drugs of the 
tion. East. Totellyoumy opinion plainly , Sir, let 

(l) This is to be fpoken in the fame manner as if one was 
finding fault in earnefi ; for it is the character of Humour to mean 
the contrary of what, it feems to mean. And though the maltei 
was originally part of a Letter, it may be imagined as ffohw x 
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a man die for his country f or for honor, or what 

you please 9 1 cannot help thinking he makes but a 

silly figure ', (1) when he is dead. It seem* to 

me a great pity, that some people should be so 

careless about their lives , as they are. For de$» 

picable as lift is* a. man when he has lost it, is 

not worth half what he was when he had it* In 

l(short, a dead king, a dead hero, or even a dead 

idemi-god, is in my mind, but a poor character, and 

much good may it do him who is ambitious of it* 

XIII. 
A Love- Sick Shepherd's Complaint. 

xjlH well-a-day t how long must I endure 

This pining pain ?(9) or ivho shall speed my cure ? 

Fond Love no cure will have ; seeks no repose.*, Anguiih. 

Delights in grief nor any measure knows. 

{ 3) Co ! now the moon begins in clouds to rise, Complaint. 

The brightening stars bespangle all the skies. 5~ 

The winds are hush'd. The dews distil ; and 

sleep 
Hath clos'd the eye-lids of my weary sheep. 

(4) /, only, with the prowling wolf, constrained 

(5) Jill night io wake. With hunger he is pain'd, ? 
And J with love. His hunger he may tame ; J 
But wno can quench (6)0 cruel love / thy flame? 
Whilom did I , all as the poplar fair, 
Up-rise my heedless head, devoid of care ; 
'Mong rustic routs the chief of wanton game ; 
Nor could they merry make, till Lubia came. 

(1) The fpeaker will naturally utter thefe words, //fy figure, 
vuth z.firtig. 

(2) The words pining pain, cannot be fpokcn too (lowly. See' 
Xbmplximng, page 30. 

(3) Thefe four lines are to be spoken firmly ; and with a torpid 
uniformity of tone . 

(4) The fpeaker is to ifcem toufedhert, as by a fudden pang. 

(5) These four word* to exprefs extreme angmjh. 
(0) Afiop before and after the words, cruet low, which are t* 

be expreffed with acclamations of angui/i. 
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Who better seeri than I in shepherd's arts, 
To please the lads, and win the lasses' hearts ? 
How deftly to mine oaten reed so sweet, 
Wont they, upon the green, to shift their feet : 
'J And, wearied in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well devised tale from me to learn \ 
For many a song, and tale of mirth, had I 
To chase the loit'ring sun adown the sky. 
But ah J since Lucy, coy, deep wrought her spight 
Within my heart, unmindful of delight, 
The jolly youths I fly : and all alone 

Deprecation To rocks and woods pour forth my fruitless moan. 
Oh ! leave thy cruelty, relentless Fair, 

Complaint. E'er lingering long, I perish through despair. 
Had Rosalind been mistress of my mind, 
Tho\ not so fair, she would have prov'd more kind. 

A<lvice. O think, unwitting maid ! while yet 'tis time, 
How flying years impair the youthful prime ! 
Thy virgin bloom will not for ruer stay, 
And flow'rs, tho' left ungather'd, will decay, 
} The flow'rs, anew, returning seasons bring ; 
j But faded beauty has no second Spring. 

Defpair. ( 1 ) My words are wind ! Sihe,deaf to all my cries, 
Takes pleasure in the mischief of ner eyes. 

IA. Philips.'] 
XIV. 

REMONSTRANCE. 

Part of Socrates* fpeech to Montaigne, in the French Dialogues 
*of the Dead. (Pe»s. fog. Anc. Mod. p. 117.) 

XtLNTIQUITY is an object of a peculiar sort : 
Distance magnifies it. If you had been person- 
ally acquainted with Aristotle, Phocipn, and me ; 
you would have found nothing in us very different 
from what you may find in people of your own 
age* What commonly prejudices us in favour 
of antiquity, is that we are prejudiced against 
out own times. We raise the ancients, that we 
may depress the moderns. When we ancients 

(1) A long paufe. 
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Difappro- 
bation. 
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Were alive, We esteemed our % anctstors more thdh 
they deserved. And our posterity esteem us more 
than*a?£ deserve. . But the very truth of the mat- 
ter is, our ancestors, and we, and our posterity, 
are all very much alike. 

XV. 

AUTHORITY AND FORBIDDING. 

Jupiter forbids the Gods and Goddeftes taking any part in the 
contention between the Greeks and Trojans. 

xYJJRORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, Narratio*. 

Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn ; 

When Jove conven'd the senate of the skies, 

Where high Olympus* cloudy tops arise, 
tt The Sire of gods his awful silence broke ; Awe. 

The heavens, attentive, tremmed as he spoke ! 

" Celestial states ! immortal gods ! give ear; (I) Authority. 
// Hear our decree ; and reverence what ye hear ; 

The Jix'd decree, which not all heaven can move ; 

Thou, Fate ! fulfil it ;^and ye, Powers, approve. 

(9) What god shaTTenter yon forbidden field) Threaten- 

Whoyields* assistance, or but wills to yield. ins- 

Back to skies with shame he shall be driven, 

GasKd with dishonest wounds, the scorn of heaven* 

(3) Or from our sacred hill, with fury thrown, 

(1) There are thr2e pretty long paufes to be made in this line, 
at the words, Jlates, gods, and ear. The word<, CeUft'ial Jlates I may 
be fpoken with the right arm extended, the palm upwards, and 
the look directed toward the right, as addrdfing that part of the 
auembly. The words immortal guds ! with the left arm extended, 
in the" fame manner, (the right continuing Ukewife extended) 
and the look directed toward the left hand part nf the aflerably. 
And the words, give ear, with the look bent directly forward. See 
Authority, page 22. 

(£).. At the words, What gcd Jhall enter, the left arm, which 
fhould continue extended, with the right, to the beginuing of this 
fourth line of the fpeech, may be drawn in, and placed upon the 
hip, while the right is brand if hed with the clenched fifi, as in 
threatening. SeeBoc/ling, page 22. 

(3) The fpeakcr will naturally here point downward with the 
fore-finger Of his right hand. 
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fieep, in the dark Tartarian gulph, shall groan ; 
\\ With burning chains fix d to the brazen floors, 
And locVd by A*//'s inexorable doors ; 
As <&*/> beneath th* infernal centre hurVd, 
As from that centre to th n athereal world. 
/ (1 ) Let each, submissive, dread those dire abodes^ 
j Nor tempt the vengeance of the Go^ of gods. 
Chaileng- League a// your forces, then, ye pow'rs/z^oT?* ; 
*' Your strength unite against the might of Jove. 

Let down our golden everlasting chain, 
Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth, 

and main. 
Strive all of mortal and immortal birth, 
•Contempt To rf/vy by this the Thunderer down to earth, 
tChalleng- (2) Ye* strive in vain, if 1 f but stretch this hand, 
***• I iftfi;* the ^Gkis the ocean^ and the /arr<2. 

I^/wi; the £&ai» to great Olympus height, 
A nd the v^ world hangs trembling in my sight. 
\ For s#£& I r«/^« unbounded, and above ; 
And stftfft are t«#z and «gWs, compared to •/<???£• 



\ XVL 

; SUBLIME DESCRIPTION. ' 

An Ode, from the sixth Pfalm. 
|. XS&8. No. 4650 

Admiration JL HE lofty pillars of the si?,. 

And spacious concave ralfd-on high, 
I Spangled with stars, a shining frame, 

I Their £r«tf original proclaim. 

* Th' unwearied sun, from day to J<zy, 

I P<?ars knowledge on his golden ray, 

! (1) " Let each," &c. N - The fpeakcr may here again extend both 

J arms as before, the open palms upwards, cafling a Jook over the 

; whole room, f tppofe to be filled with the ports. 

| (2) The fpeakcr will do well here, to have his arms in any 

ether pojlurc rather than extended ; becaufe, after the paufe in 
i; the middle of the line, the right arm mud be extended with jgreat 

foletnnity. 
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And publishes to evry land 
The work of an Jtlmighty hand. 

II. 

Soon as the evning shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'reus tale, 
And nightly to the list 9 ning earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars, that round her &ar« f 
And/z/Z the planets, in their tarzz, 
Confirm the tidings 9 as they ra//* 
And sp.rtad the truth f vom pole to pole. 

III. 
~7 What, tho' in solemn silence, all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What, tho' no r£# / voice, nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In Reason's ear they a// rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
JfffJipr ever singing, as they shine, 
^ " The Aa/zi, that wfc&fe #s, is divine." 



Veneration 



Admiration 



Question. 



Veneration 



XVII. 

DESCRIPTION, SUBLIME AND 

TERRIBLE. 

The fight about Patrocles' body, broke off by Achilles' appear- 
ing on the rampart, unarmed, and calling aloud. (Pope's 
Horn. II. xviii. v. 241.) 



( 



T 



HE hero rose, 



Admiration 



Her JSgis Pallas o'er his shoulder throws ; 
Around his brows a golden cloud she spread ; 
A stream of glory Jlatri d above his head ; 
As when from some beleagur'd town arise, 
The smokes high-curling to the shaded skies, 
(Seen from some island, o'er the main, afar, 
When men, distrest, hang out the sign of war) 
With long projected beams the seas are bright. 
And heaven's wide arch reflects the ruddy light ; 
So from Achilles head the splendors rise, 

H 
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Reflecting blaze on blaze against the slits. 
Forth march 9 d the chief, and distant from the 

crowd, 
Jfigh on the rampart (J) raised his voice aloud. 
/With her own shout Minerva swells the sound h. 

Tenor. jTroy starts astonish* d 9 and the shores rebound. * 
As the loud trumpet's braien mouth from far, 
With shrilling clangor sounds th' alarm of war, 

Trepidation/ So high his dreadful voice the hero rear'd ; ^ 

/ (9) Hosts dropped their arms, and trembled as they 
heard ; 
And £#£ife the chariots roll, and coursers bound, 
A nd ffroft and raew lie mingled on the ground, 

Terror. Aghast they see the living lightning play, 

And /«rw their eyeballs from the flashing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his brazen voice he raised, 
And thrice, they fled confounded and amazd. 
Twelve in the tumult wedged, untimely rusKd 
On their own spears, by their owm chariots crushed: 
While, shielded from the /for/*, the Greeks obtain 
The /0tf£- disputed carcase of the sfo/w. 

XVIII. 
COMPLAINT. 

Humorous petition of a French gentleman to the king, who had 
given him a title, to which his income was not equal, by rea- 
son of* the weight of the taxes levied from his eftate. {Pens. 
Ing. Anc. Mod. p. 428.) 

[After acknowledging the honour done him by the 
king's conferring on him a title, he goes on as 
follows.'} 

Complain- jl OUR Majesty has only made me more un* 

in S* ' fappy by giving me a title. For there is nothing 

more pitiable than a gentleman loaded with a 

V«xatioti, knapsack. This empty sound, which I was such 

* 

(1) The reader will hardly need to be told, that fuch matter 
Ought to be exprefied with a raifed voice. 

(2) Thefe three lines to:Jje fpoken quicker than the reft* 
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&foolas to be ambitious of, does not keep away 
hunger. I know well enough, that glory makes 
us live after we are dead ; but in this world, a 
man has but a Wartime on't, if he has not a bit 
of bread to put in his mouth. I had but a little 
bit of land on the banks of the Rhone, on which 
I made a shift to live. But as it is now taxed, 
any body may have it for me\ for I suppose I shall Apprehcn- 
soon, with my title and estate, be glad of an fl0n - 
alms-house for my seat. I have no resource, if 
there l?e a prosecution commenced against me, 
as they threaten , but in your Majesty's goodness. 
If indeed, my fate is to be decided by that, I am Comfort. 
in no danger, but shall laugh at them all. If - .^ 
your Majesty were to seize my poor patrimony Deprecation 
whole, what would a few acres of marsh-land be 
to the* mighty monarch of France and Navarre? *Pomp. 
It f bears nothing but ivffilows, and your Ma- tContempt 
jesty values no trees but the } laurel; I therefore {Flattery. 
beseech your. Majesty to give me leave to -enjoy Submiffion. 

"what my little spot brings in, without deduction. 
All thata/>00r subject asks of your Majesty is intreatir.g. 

[ —That your Majesty would ask nothing of h im A 

XIX, 
TERRIBLE DESCRIPTION. 

IN elder days, ere yet the Roman bands Narration. 

Victorious, thisour distant world subdu'd, 

A spacious city stood, with firmest walls 

Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown'' d, 

Aeriel spires and citadels, the seat 

Of kings and" heroes resolute in war ; 

Fam'd Ariconium ; uncontrolled and free, 

Till all-subduing Latian arms prevailed. 

Then likewise, tho' to foreign yoke submiss, 

UnlevelV d she remained ; and e'en till norv& 

Perhaps had stood, of ancient British art 

A pleasing monument, not less admir'd 

Than what from Attic or Etruscan hands 
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J Arose ; had not the heavenly pow'rs averse 
i Decreed her final doom.) And now the fields 
Laboured with thirst* ^Aquarius had not shed 
His wonted showers, ^nd Sirius parch' d with heat 
Solstifial, the green Merb. Hence 'gan relax 
The earth's contextttrjFTHencc Tartarian dregs, 
Horror. Sulphur and nitrous spume, enkindlingj/^rc*, 
Bellow* d tremendous in her darksome caves, 
Wore dismal than the loud disploded roar 
j\- Of brazen enginery, that ceaseless storm 
The bastion of a well-T5uiIt city, deenTd 
Impregnable. Th' infernal winds, till now 
Closely imprison' d by Titanian warmth 
. Dilating, and with unctuous vapour fed, 
Disdain d their narrow cells ; and, their full 

strength 
Collecting, from heneath the solid mass 
Up-heava, and all her castles, rooted deep, 
^ Shook from their lowest seat. Old Vaga* s stream 
Fore* d by the sudden shock; her wopted track 
Forsook, and drew her humid train aslope, 
Awe. Wrinkling her banks. And now the lowering sky, 

The baleful lightening, and loud thunder, voice 
Of angry heaven, fierce roaring, with dismay 
Trepidation The boldest hearts appall'/l. (1) Where should 

they turn 
Distress' d ? Whence seek for aid ? When from 

below 
Hell threatens ; and when fate supreme gives signs 
n>3fpair. Of wrath and desolation. Vain were vows, 

A nd plaints, and suppliant hands, to heav'n erect ! 
Yet some to temples fled, and humble rites 
Contempt* Perform 'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 
K ' Who with their votaries in on* ruin shar'd, 
Trepidation Overwhelm* dand crush* d.- Othersin frantic mood, 
Run howling through the streets. Their hideous 
yells 
Ho.ror. Rend the dark welkin. Horror stalks around 
Wild staring, and his sad concomitant 

( 1 ) To be fpoken quick from the words, Where Jhoutti, to defiUtian. 
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Despair 9 of abject look.f) At ev'ry gate 

The thronging populace with hasty strides 

Press furious* and , too eager of escape, 

Obstruct thespacious way. The rocking street 

Deceives their footsteps. To and fro they reel 

Astonish' d, as with wine o'etcharg'd. When lo ! 

The parched earth her riven moutlf disparts 

Horrible chasm profound I With swift descent 

Old Ariconium sinks ; and all her tribes, 

Heroes and senators, down to the realms 

Of endless night. Meanwhile the loosen 9 d winds 

Infuriate, molton rocks and globes of fire 

Hurl'd high above; the clouds ; till ali their force -* 

Conswri dyher ravenous jaws , earth- satiate, clos d.^ 

[A. Philips.'] 
XX. 

RIDICULE. 

Swift on Trahfubstantiation. (1) (TaU of a Tub % Se£. IV J 

Scene.— *Lord Peter s house; a table covered, 
with plates ,- knives,, and forks, and a brown 
loaf in the middle of the table. 

Lorp Peter^ Martin, and Jack. 

Peter. JljREAD, gentlemen, bread i*the staff Diaatin$. 
of life. In bread is contained inclusive, the quin- 
tessence of beef, mutton, veal, venison, partridge, 
plumb-pudding, and custard ; and, to render all 
complete, there is intermingled a due quantity of 
water, whose crudities are corrected by yeast, 
and which therefore becomes, to all intents and 

(1) A pupil, in order to his exprefling properly this lefTon, 
rhufl be let a little into the. author's plot ; that by Peter is meant 
the Pope ; by Martin, the Lutheran* Church ; and by Jack, the 
Calvjnifls. That in this paflage, he cxpofes the doctrine of the 
wafarVbeing tranfubftantiated into the real body of Chrtf ; the 
Papifts refufmg the cup to the laity 5 the arrogance of the Popes 5 
and the e*ils anting front persecution. 
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purposes, a wholesome fermented, liquor diffused 
through the mass of the bread. Therefore, he 
who eats bread, at the same time eats the best 
of food, and drinks the best of liquors. Come on 

Inviting, brothers, the cause is good; fall to, and spare 
not. Here is a shoulder of excellent Banstead 
mutton [pointing to the brown loaf] as ever 
was cut with knife. Here you may cut and come 
again. But, now I think on it, I had better help 
you myself, now my hand is in. Young people 
are bashful. Come, brother Martin, let me help 
you to this slice. 

Surprife. Martin. My lord ! [so Peter ordered his 

SubmUfion. brothers to call him] I doubt, with great sub- 
mision, here "is some little mistake. In my hum- 
ble 

Peevifhnefs Peter. What, you are merry f Come, then, let 
us hear \\x\% jest, your head is so big with. 

Submiffion. Martin, No jest indeed my lord. But un- 
less I am very much deceived, your lordship was 
pleased, a little while Tigo, to drop a word about 
mutton ; and I should be glad to see it upon the 
table. 

Peevifhnefs Peter. How ! I don't comprehend you ; 

Submiffionr Jack. Why, my lord, my brother Martin, I 
suppose, is hungry, and longs to see the shoulder 
of Banstead mutton, you spoke of, come to 
table. 

Peevifhnefs^ PeterT Pray explain yourselves, gentlemen. 
Either you are both out of your wits, or are dis- 
posed to be merry a little unseasonably. You had 
better keep your jokes till after dinner. Brother 

Recoiiec- Martin, if you don't like the slice I have help- 

tl0tt " ed you to, I will cut you another ; though 

I should think it the choicest bit of the whole 
shoulder. 

Question. Martin. What then, my lord, is this brown 

Wonder. J oa f a shoulder of Banstead mutton all this while ? 

Reproving. "Peter. Pray, Sir, leave off your impertinence, 
and eat your victuals, if you please. I am not 
disposed to relish your wit at present. 
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Martin. May I then, my lord, be soused Affirmation 
over head and ears in a horse-pond, if it sqeins to 
my eyes, my fingers, my nose, or my teeth, eith- 
er less or move, than a slice of a stale six-penny 
brown loaf. 

Jack. If I ever saw a shoulder of mutton in Confirmir 
my life look so like a six-penny brown /o^/*, I tion - 
am an old basket-woman. 

. Peter. Look you, gentlemen, to convince you Reproving, 
what a couple of bithd, positive, ignorant pup- 
pies, you are, I will use but one plain argument. 
The devil roast both your souls on his gridiron Execration. 
to all eternity, if you don't believe this [clapping 
his hand upon the brown loaf] to be a, shoulder 
of as good mutton as ever was sold in Leaden-hall 
market. 

Martin. Why truly, upon more mature con- Recoiled 
sideration *  / tion « 

Jack. Why, ay, now I have thought better 
on the thing, your lordship seems to be in the 
right. 

Peter. O now yon are come to yourselves. Reconciiia- 
Boy fill me a bumber of claret. Come^ brothers, tion * 
here is a good health to you both. 

Martin and Jack. Thank your good lordship, Sobmiflion. 
and shall be glad to pledge you. 

Peter. That you shall, my boys. I am not a 
man to refuse you any thing in reason. A mod- 
erate glass of wine is a cordial. There, fgiving Giving. 
them a crust each ,] There is a bumper a-piece for 
you. True natural juice of the grape. None 
of your nasty balderdash vintners' brevnngs—- 
What now ? [Observing them to stare,] are you 
at your doubts again t Here, boy ; call neigh- Tfiredten- 
bour Dominic {1) the blacksmith, here. Bid him in £- 
bring his tongs with him. Red hot— «d'ye hear? 
I'll teach you to doubt. 

Martin. (2) Come, Jack; this home is like Trepidation 
to be too hot for you and me soon. He is quite 



i 



1) St. Dominic was the iavcntor of the InquifituKJ. 

2) To be fpoken quick to the end. 
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raving mad* JLet's get away (I) as fast as we 



can 



Jack. A plague on his crazy head. If ever I 
put my nose within his doors again, may it be 
pinched off in good earnest. [Exeunt, running'.'} 

XXL 

EXHORTATION. 



Prologue to Cato* 



Teaching. 

t 

Courage. 

Teaching. 

Wonder. 
Contempt. 



Exciting* 



\ 



Veneration^ 

Awe. 
Esteem. 



Jt O wake the souj by tender strokes of art , 
To raise the genius r and to mend the ft^arf. - (g) 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, > 
Live o'er each scene , and &£ what they behold ; 
For MzV the /ra^zV.muse first /ratf the stage 9 
Commanding tears to stream through ev'fy d:^. 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wondered how they wept. 
(3) Our author s\uns by vulgar springs to move, 
The herd's glory, or the virgin 1 s love. 
In pitying love, we but our weakness show,~ 
And wild ambition welt deserves its woe. 
'Here tears shall Jlow from &,more gen' rous cause. 
Such tears as patriots shed lor dying laws. 
He bids your breast with ancient ardors rise, 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
Virtue CQnfest in human shape he draws, 
What P/^to thought, and godlike Cato was ; 
No common object io your sight displaysT* 
But what with pleasure heav'n itself surveys, 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
While Cato gives his little senate laws, 

( 1 ) Separation of the Proteftants from the Roroifh cburcn . 

(2) The words, mend the heart, may be exprefled with the fight 
hand laid upon the breafi 

(3) I queftion whether all readers of this line (Our author Jhwu, 
Set.) underftand it as the Author meant it. The fenfe, in plain 
profe, would be, "Our author thinks it beneath him to endeavour 
*o affe& you by the common fubjeft of tragic diftrefs, as the fall 
#f a prince or statesman, or the misfortunes •ccafionedby love.' 1 
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What bosom (1) beats not in his country* '$ cause? 

Who sees him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wishto bleed? 

Ev'n when proud Casar midst triumphal cars, 

The spoils of nations , and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 
/Shew'd Rome her Cato'sji^re drawn in state, 
/ As her &ea.d father' s rev'renaimage pa$t, 
; The pomp was darkened, and the day o'er cast ; 
/ The triumph ceas'd** Tears gush'd from ev'ry eje^j 

The world's great victor pass'd unheeded by. 

Her last gooa man dejected Rome-^or , rf % 
-And honor'd Casar' s Jess than Cato's sword. 

Britons attend ! Be worth lite this approved, 

And shew, you have the virtue (2) to he mov'd. 

With honest shorn the first fam'd Cato view'd 

Rome harming arts from Greece', whom she 
subdud. 

Our scene precariously subsists too long 

On French translation and Italian song ; 

Z)ar* to have sense yourselves : Assert the stage } 
(Tie justly warmd with your own, native rage* 

Such plays alone should please a British ear, 

As Cato si self had not disdain' d to hear. 
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«- Grief. 
Contempt. 

Grief. 
Teaching. 

Contempt. 



. XXII. 
HUMOROUS 

» 

Scene between Dennis the Critic, (satyri- 
cally reperesented by Swift, as mad) and 
the DOCTOR- 
SCENE, — Dennis's Garret. Dennis, Doc- 
tor, Nurse, Lintot the Bookseller, and 
another Author. Dennis, looking wise, and 
bringing out his words slowly and formally. 

Dennis. JjEWARE, Doctor, that It fare not 
with you, as it did with your predecessor, the 

(l) The words, What bosom beats not, may be fpoken with the 
right hand preffcd to the breast. (2) So may the word, virtue. 
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Pride. 



Wonder, 

Sudden an 
ger. 



famous Hippocrates, whom the mistaken citizens 
of Abdera sent for in this very manner , to cure 
the philosopher Democritus. He returned fall of 
admiration at the wisdom of the person, whom 
he had supposed a lunatic. Behold, Doctor, it 
was thus that Aristotle himself, and all the great 
ancients,- spent their days and nights vjrapped up 
in criticism, and beset all round with their awn 
writings. As for me, be assured, I have no dis- 
ease, besides a swelling in my legs, of which. I 
say nothing, since your art may farther certify 
you. 
Qoeftfoning Doctor. Pray, Sir, how did you contract 
this swelling & # 

Dennis. By Criticism* 

Doctor. By Criticism ! That's a distemper I 
have never heard nor read of. 

Dennis, Death, Sir! A distemper ! It is no 
distemper ; but a noble art. I have sat fourteen 
Contempt, hours a day at it ; and are you a doctor, and don't 
know that there is a communication between 
the brain and the legs P 

Doctor. What made you sit so many hours, 
Sir ? 

Dennis. Cato 9 Sir. 

Doctor. Sir, I speak of your distemper. 
What gave you this tumour ? 

Dennis. Cato, Cato, Cato. (1) 

Nurse. For God's sake, Doctor, name not 
this evil spirit ; it is the whole cause of his mad* 
ness. Alas ! poor master will have his Jits again. 

Almost crying."] . 

Lin tot. Fits ! with a pox ; a man may well 

have Jits and swell'd legs, that sits writing 

fourteen hours in a day. The Remarks the Re- 

marks, have brought all his complaints upon 

him. 

Question. Doctor. The Remarks ! What are they ? 

Wonder. Dennis. Death ! have you never read my Re- 

Peeviihnefs maris f I'll he hanged if this niggardly bookseller 

ty) He published Reniarks oh Cato, in the year 1712, 
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Grief. 
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has advertised the book as it should have beWn. 

Lintot. Not advertise it, quotha ! Pox \ I 
have laid out pounds after pounds in advertising. 
There has been as much done for the book, as 
could be done for any book in Christendom. 

Doctor. We had better not talk of books , 
Sir : I am afraid they are the/w*/ XhsXfeed his 
delirium. Mention books no more. I desire a 
word in private with this gentleman. I suppose, 
Sir, you are his apothecary f 

Gent . Sir, I am his friend. 

Doctor. I doubt it not. WJhat regimen have 
you observed , since he has been under your care? 
You remember, I suppose, th* passage in Celsus, 
which says, "If the patient, on the third day, 
have an interval, suspend the medicaments at 
night." Let fumigations be used to corroborate 
the brain. I hope, you have, upon no account, 
promoted sternutation by Hellebore f 

Gent. Sir, you mistake the matter quite 
\ Doctor. What ! An apothecary tell a physi- 
cian he mistakes ! You pretend to dispute my pre- 
scription ! Pharmacopola combonat. Medicus 
solus prascribat. Fumigate^him, I say, this 
very evening,, while he is relieved by an interval. 

Dennis. Death Sir* ! Do ^ou take my friend 
for an apothecary ! A man of genius and. learning 
for an apothecary ! Know, Sir, that this gentle- 
man professes, like myself, the two noblest sci- 
ences in the universe, Criticism, and Poetry. By 
the immortals, he himself is author of three whole 
paragraphs in my Remarks, had a hand in my 
Public Spirit, and assisted me in my description 
of the Furies and infernal regions in my Appius. 

Lintot. He is ah author. You mistake the 
gentleman, Doctor. He has been an author 
these twenty years, to his bookseller's knowledge, 
if to no one s else. 

Dennis* Is all the town in a combination I 
shall poetry fall to the ground ! Must our re- 
putation in foreign countries be atdit lost ? O 
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Anxiety. 



Vexation. 
Comfort. \ 



Queflion. 
Peevifhneis 



Anguift. DMruction ! Perdition ! Cursid Opera J Con- 
founded Opera / (1) As poetry once raised cities, 
so, when poetry fails, cities are overturned, and 
the world is no more. 

Doctor. He raves, he raves. He must be 
pinioned, he must be strait-waistcoat ed, that he 
may do no mischief 

Dennis. O I am sick / I am sick to death ! 

Doctor. That is a good symptom ; a very good 
symptom. To be sick to death (says the modern 
theory) is symptom praclarum. When a patient 
is sensible of his pain, he is half cured. Pray, 
Sir, of what are you sici f 

Dennis. Of every thing. Of every thing. I 
am sick of the sentiments, of the diction, of the 
protasis, of the epitasis, and the catastrophe. 
Alas, for the Zosf drama / The drama is no war*. 

Nurse. If you want a dram, Sir, I will bring 
you a couple of penn'orths of gin in a minute. 
Mr. Lintot has drank the last of the noggin. 

Dennis. O scandalous want / O shameful 
omission ! By all the immortals, here is not 
the shadow of a peripetia / No change of fortune 
in the tragedy. 

Nurse. Pray, Sir, don't be uneasy about 
change. Give me the six-pence, and I'll get 
you change immediately at the gin-shop next 
door. 

Doctor. Hold your peace, good woman. 
Directing. His fit increases. We must call for help. Mr. 

Fear. Lintot a hold him, pray, [Doctor gets behind 

Lintot, ] 

Lintot. Plague on the maw / I am afraid, he 

Anxiety, is really mad. And, if he be, who, the <fcru7 will 

buy the Remarks f I w ish [scratching his head~\ 

he had been whip* d rather than I had meddled 

with his Remarks. 

Doctor. He must use the cold bath, and be 
r cupped on the head. The symptoms seem d«- 

(1) He wrote aTreatifeto prove, that the decay of public 
ftfirit proceeds from (he Italian Opera* 
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perate. Avicen says, tc If learning- be mixed Dircain^ 
with a brain that is. not of a contexture Jit to 
receive it, the brain ferments, till it be totally 
exhausted." We must endeavour to eradicate 
these indigested ideas out of the pericranium, 
and to restore the patient to a competent 'knovj- 
ledge of himself. 

Dennis. Caitiffs , stand off ! Unhand me," 
miscreants ! [The Doctor, the nurse, and Lintot, 
run out of the room in a hurry, and tumble down 
the garret stairs altogether. ~] Is the ma?i, whose 
labours are calculated to bring the town to'rea- ^ 

son, Mad? Is the man,* who settles poetry on 
the basis of antiquity > mad f See Longinus iri my 
righth&ni, and Aristotle in my left ! [Calls after „ 
the Doctor, the bookseller, and the nurse, from the 
top of the stairs."] I am the only man among 
the moderns, that support the venerable ancients. 
And am I to be assassinated? Shall a bookseller, 
who has lived upon my labours, take away that 
life, to which he owes his support? [Goes int$ 
fm garret, and shuts the door.'] 

xxiiL. 

ADORATION. / 

Milton's Morning Hymn. (ParaI). Lost. B. V; v. 153.) 

X IITLSEarethy gloriouszvorks, Parent Osgood, Veneration, 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame ', 
Thu s wond y rous fair ! Thyself (\ } how wond'rous Admiration 

then * 

Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above the heav'ns, Veneration. 
To us invisible, or dimly seen ... 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare Love, with. 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow y r divine. Veneration* 

(1) " Thyfelf how wonfrom" &c. The fenfe, in proie, would 
be, '* If thy works be fo wonderfully excellent, thy_own original 
excellence is unfpeakable, and inconceivable." It is not, I be* 
Heve, generally undcrftood fo, cife readers would not (as I have 
.heard many) make a paufe between the word thin and wfotpkAU* 

i 
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Speak, ye wha best can te 11, ye sons of light , 
Sacred Rap- Angels J For (1) ye behold him, and with songs 
ture. An d choral symphonies ,' day wi thou t night , 

Circle his throne rejoicing. (2) TV in heaven ! 
On earth ]o\ti all ye creatures to axtfa/ 
///m first, him last, jKtw midst, and ttiithout end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, ') 
• Sure pledge of day, that crown* st the smilingmorn 
With thy bright circlet/ praise him in thy sphere 
While morn arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Admiration (3)Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul^ 
Lowly Sub- Acknowledge Him thy greater. Soundhis praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb' st, 
And when high moon hast guin'd, and when thou 

capture. Moon> that now meet'st the orient $an, now fly st 
With thejix'd stars, fix'd in their sphere on A/g-A, 
And ,ye five other wand? ring orbs, that move 
In mystic dance, not without song I resound 
.„ Hispraise, who out of darkness call'd up light* 

. Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

< Of nature' s womb, thai in quaterion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

— — *. Ye ffiisft, and exhalations, that now rise 

From A/7/, or streaming Zai*, d«s£y or grey, 
Till the sun />#£«£ your fleecy skirts with ^0/J, 

--^w In Aowor to the world's great Author rise ;*— — 

""*" Whether to <&£& with thuds, th'^mcolour 1 d sky, 

Or £Af*r with falling show'rs the thirsty ground, 

(1) The reader need fcarcebe told, thatfuch matter ought to 
be expreffed with as much fmoothnefs and liquidity of utterance 
as poffible. 

(2) " Ye in footf*." This is generally ill pointed. Thefc 
trords are a complete sentence. The meaning is. " I call on you 
(Angel*) to praife God in your celeftial hubiiathn. And then the 
jtoet goes on to call on the i err ejiials to jr»in their humble tribute. 

(3) «< Thouy«» of this," Sec. To be fpoken a little more ore 
totundo, or full-mouthed, than the foregoing, to image the ftupen- 
dous greatnefs of a world of fire, equal asfuppofed by aftronomerty 
to a million of earths. 
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Rising, or falling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds that from four quarters blow <- — - 

Breathe soft or loud, and wave your tops, ye 

W pines, V s 

ith evry plant, in sign of worship w&V£+ . -*** 
' Fountains, and ye that warble as ytjlbw 
Melodious iwirmurs, xvarFltng tune his praise, 
Jo£w voices, all ye living souls. Ye birds, 
That singingjjaj> to heaven s high gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your #0/15 his praise. ' 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that w^i 
The earth, ana stately tread, or lowly creep. s 

Witness, if I be silent, morn or ^Vz 
To hill or valley , fountain, ov fresh shade 
Made wc^zZ by m$ song, and taught his praises- 
Hail, universal Lord! ^bounteous still, Profound 
To ^iw us only good ; and if the night Submiffion. 
Have gather 1 d aught of evil, or conceal* d,^, :^ 
Disperse it, as now day the dark dispels. 

XXIV. 

PEEVISHNESS. 

TA* $££#£ between? Priuli, a Venetian senator, and 
Jaffier, who had married his daughter without 
his consent, and being afterzvards reduced to 
poverty, and soliciting his father -in-law to re* 
lieve his distress, receives the following treaty 
ment. [^Venice Preserved.] 

Priuli and Jaffier. 

^Priuli. J3I O morel I'll hear no more. Be gone Pecvifanejfc. 

and leave me. 
Jaffier. Not hear me-! By my sufferings but courage. 

you shall. 
My lord! my lord! I am not that abject wretch 
You f/t/wi me. Where's the difference, throws Remonftc, 

me back , 
So far behind you, that I must not speak to you ? 

Priuli 1 Have you not wrong 1 d me ? Peeviflmefe. 
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Courage^ Jaffier. Could my nature e'er .. ~~ — 

But haveendur'd the thought ottbing wrongs 
Diibreft. I need not now thus low have bent myself 

T-o gain a hearing from a cruel % father. 
Rcmonftr. . You cannot say that I have ever wrong* d you. 
Pe^viflmeft. Priuli. I say you've wronged me in the nicest 
i"-*^ ' point, % 

The honor of my house. You carCt defend 
tUmanftr. Your baseness to me. When you first came 

home 
' From travel, I with open arms received you. 
Pleased with' your seeming virtues: sought v to 
raise you. 
^^. My house, my table, fortune, all was yours ; 
-•Chuliiig. And, iit requital of my best endeavours, 
You treacherously practis'd to undo me ; 
Tjm . Seducd the joy of my declining age, 
*~*~ My only cteld, and stole her from my bosom, 
Remonftr. Jaffier. Is this your gratitude to him who 
? . sav d 

I You r d a u gh ter ' s 1 i fe } Yo u jltfoxp , that, bu t for mi 
S^fdefencij You had been childless. I restoranev to you, 
When sunk before your eyes amidst the waves, 
I hazarded my life for her's ; and she 
Has richly paid wit with her generous love. 
Benroach. Priuli. You stole her from me, like a thief 

vou stole her, 
At Jra<i of night. That cursed hour you chose 
t To r///<? me of all my heart held dear. 
E:jjcratloi\ 13 ut may your joy in her prove false as mine. 
May the //artf 7j#7/J of pinching poverty 
Oppress and grind you ; till at last you find 
^ The cwv£ of disobedience all your fortune; 
ehkiing. 77&7y2<?,*and be humble. Study to retrench. 
Discharge the lazy vermin of thy A#//, 
Those pageants of thy folly ; 
Reduce the^ littering trappings of thy «?//<? 
To humble-rveeds fit for thy narrow state. 
Then to some suburb -cottage both retire, 
x -A nd with y out starveling brats enjoy yourmisery. . 
H'jme, hzrr.e, I say. [£«#.} 
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XXV. 

CONTEMPT OF THE COMMON OB* % 
JECTS OF PURSUIT. 

JLjLONOR and shame from no condition rise; Teaching, 

Act well your part :' There all the honor lies. 

Fortune in men has some small difference made ; 

One flaunts in rags ; one flutters iji brocade t 

The cobler apron d,' and the parson gown d ; 

The friar hooded, and the monarch ctiwn'd* /t 

*' What differ more (you cry) than crown and Que/Hon. 

cozvl %.--- .... 
(1) 1*11 telly on 9 - friend ! A wiif ffltffl and a.fooL. informing. 
You'll find, if once the wise man acts the monk ; Teaching. 
Or, cobler like, the parson will be drwni ;===- 
* Worth iiiakes the man 9 and fw?a«/ of it the fel- *Approbat. 

low ;*^ f Contempt 

Therftrf is all but leather or prunella. 

Stuck o'er with titles and fajtf^ round with 
strings, 
That thou may'st be by lings, or whores of kings, ^' Sneer. 
Boast the ^Hr* i/ooj of an illustrious race Contempt. 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But lj^your father's worth if jo«rs you rate, 
Count me those only, who were good and great. 
Go /_ if your ancient, but ignoble blood , 
Hascrept thro' scoundrels ever since the flood^ - ~ 
Go/ and pretend y©ur family is youngs 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools so long. 
What caa. ennoble sots, of slaves, or cowards? QueAioi> 
Alas ! riot all the ^/sod of all the Howards."/ 

Loqk next on greatness, $ay, wfyere gfeat- Sneer. 
72*55 lies ? 
Where but among the heroes and the wise* 
Heroes are all the 5#??z£ it is agreed- 



ai This line (I'll teU yon, friend," &c.) may be erprefiTed in 
a fort of important half-vilafper, and with %'mnqant fo& aad »*** 

ac if a crranti teertl wras talsl « 
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Contempt. From Macedonia! s madman to the Swede:^ . 
..*- — ** The whole st rang e purpose of their lives to find, 

(1) Or make— an enemy of all mankind. 

Not one looks backward : onward still he goes ; 

Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose . 

No less alike tYietfolitic and wise ; 

( c 2) All sly, sIovj things, with circumspective 
eyes. 

Men in their loose ,. unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak $ 
Remonftr/ But grant that /Aos* can conquer l £fos* can 

/ cAftf/ ; ^ 

AverfionJ 'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain greats 

Who wickedly is ww*, or madly brave, 
< Is but more the/00/, the wor* a knave* 
Approba. ,Who noble ends by woW* means obtains, 

Or, failing, smiles in exile, or in chains. 
Admiration Like good Aurelius let him reign ; or £/?<?<£ - 

Like Socrates ; that man is £T*a/ indeed. 
Contempt. Whzx'sfame ? A fancy* d life in 0/A^rj breath, 

A thing beyond us, d*eh before our death. 

Just what you hear s your own ; and what's w«- 
£«0zew, 

The same (my lord!) if Tullys or your own. 

-^//, that we feel (3) of it, begins and *;7*fc 

In*the sw/z// «><:/* of our/0«, ox friends ; 
• To all besides as much an fm/>/j? shade, 

An Eugene living, as a Casar dead; 

A like" or when, or where, they shone, or shine, 

Or on the Rubicon^ or on the Rhine, 
Contempt. A wi?s a feather, and a chief's a ra^f ; 
Approba. ?? n honest man's the noblest work of God. 
Averfion. Fame* but from death a villain s name can save, 

As justice tears his fo^y from the grave ; ' 
Blaming. When what t' oblivion better were resign'd, 

(1)1 have put a poufe^ after r/u>£«, though to the 1 contrary to ge- 
neral rule, to mark the tutitkejit bet ween ./fa/ and make, more dif- 
tinftly. 

(2) c< AH JZy, Jlvw things," to be pronounced very Jlwly, and 
with a cunning Lok. 

(3) « All that we feel," &c. to be expreffed with the r/gi/ h*nd 
laid upon the ^r<r*/?. 
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Is hung on high to poison half mankind* 

A 11 fame is foreign, but of true desert , 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the 

heart. (1) 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starersy and of loud huzzas^ . 
And more true joy Marcellus mfd feels, ^ 
Than Casar with a senate at his heels. 

In patts^ superior what advantage lies ? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be w/5^ ? 
'Tis but to knovi, how r little can be known ; 
To see all other's faults and feel our own ; 
Condemn' d in business, or in arts to drudge 
Without a second, and without a judge. ~ * 
Truths would you teach % to save a sinking land* 
All fear ; flw/ztf #id you ; and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
Above life's weakness^ and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account, 
Make /air deductions .- see to what they 'mount*- 

i How much of other each is sure to cost ; 

I How each for other oft is wholly 7as£ ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 

k How sometimes life is risk'-d, and always ease, 
Think.— And if still such things thy envy call, 
Say, would' st thou be the man to whom they 

fall? 
To sigh for ribbands, if thou art so silly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus 9 wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin'd, 
The wisest, bright est—~meanest of mankind . 
Or ravish' d with the whistling of a, name, 
See Cromwell damrid to everlasting fame. : 
If all united thy ambition call, 
From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 

Pope's Em ay on^MaiN. 

(1)— *' Comet not to the heart f^to be fpoken with the right hand 
Jaid upon the brea/l. As is Jikewife, " Mareellus exiVd feels,-" 
in the line below. 
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wonder. 



XXVI. 

CLOWNISH BASHFULNESS and AWK- 
WARDNESS. 

The meeting of Humphrey Gubbin and Mr. Pounce* 

(From the Comedy of the Tender Husband.) 

Humph.lJ^ow prettily t hi s p ar k { s stock'd 

with soldiers, and" deer, and ducks, and ladies.— ~ 
Ha ! Where are the old feHows gone ? JVherer 
can they be, trow ? I'll ask these people.—— 
A— a~a~you pretty young gentleman, [to Fain- 
Quettion. love] did you see Father f *~" 

Fain. Your father, Sir f 

Humph. Efj my Father * a weasel-faced crossr 
old gentleman, with spindle shanks ? 

Fain. No, Sir, 

Humph. A crab stick in his hand/ 

Pounce.' We have met nobody with these 
marks. But sure I have seen you before, are you 
not Mr. Humphrey Gubbin, son and heir to Sir 
Harry Gubbin ? 

Humph. Ey, ey, an that were all, Tse his 
son ; but how lung I shall be his heir, Vcant 
tell : for a talks c? disinheriting on ma every day I 

Pounce. Dear Sir, I am glq.d to see you. I 
have had a desire to be acquainted with you ever 
since I saw you clench your Jist at your father, 
when his back was turned toward you, I love a, 
young man of spirit. 

Humph. Wny, Sir, would it not vex a man 
to the very heart, blood and guts on him, to have 
a crabbed old fellow snubbing a body every min- 
ute before company f 

Pounce. Why, Mr. Humphrey, he uses you 
like a boy. 

Humph. Like a boy, quotha ! He uses me like 
^a dog. A lays ma on now and then , e'en as if a 
were a breaking a hound to the game.— You can't . 



Queftion. 



Joy. 



Vexation. 



Kxciting. 4 



Complain- 
ing. 
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think what a tantrum a was in this morning, be- 
cause I boggled a little at marrying my own born - 
cousin. 

Pounce* A man can't be- too scrupulous, Mr. Cautioning. 
Humphrey ; a man can't be too scrupulous. . 

Humph. Why, Sir, I could as soon love my Complain- 
my own flesh and blood. We should squabble m * 
like brother and sister, not like man and wife. 
Do you think we should not Mr.—. Pray, Queftion. 
gentlemen, may I crave your names ? 

Pounce. Sir, I am the very person, that ha? 
been employed to draw up the articles of mar- Curiofity, 
riage between you and your cousin. 

Humph. Ho, ho! say you so? Then may- Wondei\ 
hap, you can tell one some things one waats ta 
knozv.  - A — a— pray, Sir, what estyeate am 1 
heir to ? 

Pounce. To fifteen hundred pounds a year, information 
intailed estate. 

Humph. Sniggers ! Tse glad on't with all Joy. 

my heart. And— a— -a^— <an you satisfy ma in * 

another question— -Pray , how old be I ? , Queftion. 

Pounce. Three and twenty last March, Information 

Humph. Plague on it ! As sure as you are Vexation, 
there, they have kept ma back. I have been told 
by goody Clad, or goody Tipple, I don't know 
which, that I was born the very year the stone 
pig stie was built ; and every botly knows the pig 
stie, in the back close is three and twenty yearsWJ. 
I'll be ducked in a horse pond, if here has not 
been tricks play'd ma. But, pray, Six may'nt I Queftion. 
crave your name f 

Pounce. My name, Sir, is Pounce, at your Information. . 
service. 

Humph. Pounce with a P 

Paunce. Yes, Sir, and Samuel with an S. 

Humph. Why, then, Mr. Samuel Pounce, Earnc/m^l* 
chuckling and wriggling, and rubbing his 
lands earnestly] do you know any clever gentle- 
woman of your acquaintance, that you think I 
could like? For I'll be hang d like a dog, an I 
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Plotting. 



Joy, 



Attention. 

Resped. / 
Orief. ' ' 



/ 



Horror. 



Vhy. 



han^ taken a right down aversion to my cousin, 
ever since Vather proposed her to ma. And 
since every body knows I came up 'to be married* 
I should not care to go down again with &jlee in 
my ear and look baWd } d'ye see. 

Pounce* [After a pause.] Why, Sir, I have 
a thought just come into my head. And if you 
will walk along with this gentleman and me, 
where we are going, I will communicate it. 

Humph* With all my heart, good Mr. Sam- 
uel Pounce. (Exeunt.) 

XXVII. 



-«.* 



MOURNFUL DESCRIPTION. 

from .ZEneas's account of the Sack of Troy. {Dryd.Virg. JEn. II.) 

XjLLL were attentive to the godlike man. 
When from his lofty couch he thus began : 
Great queen ! What you command me to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance (1) of our fate ; 
An empire from its old foundations reni. 
And every woe the Trojans underwent \ 
A populous city made a desart place ; 
All that I saw and part of which I was; 
Not ev'n theliardest of our foes could he* 
Nor ftern Ulysses tell without a tear. 



i ear, 



******** 



'Twas now the dead of nighty when sleep re~ 
pairs "~ 

Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares. 
When Hector s ghost (S)before my sight appears i 
Shrouded in blood he stoodj and batVd in tears 
Such as when by the fierce Pelides slain, 
Thessalian coursers dragged him o'er the plain. 
Swoln were his fee t , as when the thongs were 
thrust 

(1) The words, " sad remembrance" may be fpoken with *J?gk 9 
and the right-hand laid upon the breajl. 

(2) The words, " Ih8or\ Ghofi y " may be fpoken with a flart, 
and the attitude of fear, gee fear, page 2 1. 
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Through the pierc'd limbs ; his body black ^ith 

dust* 
Unlike that Hector y who return' d from toils 
Of war triumphant in JEacian spoils , *— • v 000 ** 
Of him who made the fainting Greeks retire , 
Efifrling (1) amidst their j#££fs the Phrygian jire, 
His hair arid beard were clotted stiff with gor<e 9 - 
Theghastly wounds, he for his country bore, 
Now stream' c[ afresh* 
I wept to see the visionary man, 
And whilst my trance continu'd thus began. 
(2) O light of Troj an s* and support of Tray, ^- •»>*.. 

Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy / 
O, Zow^ expected by thy friends ! From whence , 
Art thou so /ate returned to our defence f 
Alas! what wounds me these ? What 7zra> dis- 
grace- 
Deforms the manly honors of iky face t 

(3) The spectre, gnawing from his inmost Horror, 
breast, ' 
This Warning in these mournful words express'd. Warning. 

"Haste, goddess born ! Escape by timely flight % -~- 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 
The foes already have possess' J our wall; ***** 
Troy flo/fe from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is ^>#i J to Priam's royal name, mm . 
Enough to country and to deathless fame. 
If by a mortal arm my fathers throne 
Could have been sdrc;'^ — £/ws tfnw the /<?# / had 

7Voy now commands to thee her future state , 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate. 
Under /A«V Umbrage hope for happier walls,. 
And follow where thy various fortune calls." 

(1) " flurrmg," to be expreffed by throwing out th« artn, with 
the aSHon of hurling. 

(2) " ty& of Trojans" &c._ to be expreffed by opening the 
«mx with the a&on of ivelcoming. 

(3) " The fpccire" &c. these two linos, and the ghost's fpeech, 
arfc to be fpoken in a deep and Ao//w» voice, Jlovtfy voAfplemnfy, with 
<tyfe rijbg.ot ftdimg, and a torpid inertia of «<#•»♦ 
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j(l).He said, and brought, from forth the sa* 
cred choir, 
- The gods, and reikis of th' immortal fire. 
Treptdfatioh^ Now peals ofsh'oiifs came thundering from afar, 
JOries, threats, and loud lament * and mingled war, 
{■ The wois* approaches^ though our palace stood 
\ Aloft from streets, embosom d close with woody 
Louder and louder still, I hear the alarms 
** Of human cries, distinct, and clashing arms..... 
Fear broke my slumbers. 

I mount the terrace ; thence the ftraw survey, 
And /&toi what the swelling sounds convey. 
Then Hector 1 s faith was manifestly clear a \ 
And Grecian fraud in open light appear d. 
"The palace of Deiphobus ascends 
In smoky flames, and catches on his friends* 
Ucalegon burns »**/ j * A* s*as are bright 
With splendors not their cw«, and $#/#£ with 

sparkling light. 
New clamours, and new clangors now *zm£, 
The trumpet's voice, wi th agonizing cries. 
Courage. With frenxy seizd, I run to meet th' alarms* 
. ResoPvd on death, resolv'd to Jif in tfrwts. 
But first to gather friends, with ivhom t*oppose, 
If fortune favour'd, and r^/r/ the foes, *" *| 
By courage roused, by Jove of country Jir*d, 
With sense of honour and revenge inspired. 
Trepidation Pantheus, Apollo's priest, a sacred name, 

... - Had scap'd the Grecian swords, and passed the 
flame. 
With rf/iVs loaded, to my <iwr5 he fled, 
And by the hand his tender grandson led. 
tjueftion. What hope, Pantheus f Whither can we fun, 

Where make a starc J ? Or tufttff may yet be done? 
Scarce had I spoke, when Pantheus, with & groan 
Griet (9)7roj>— is no more! Her glories now sue gone. 

(2) " He feid, and," <Src. Here the voice refutnes its ufual key k 

(I)" 7Voy is no mt)re> y Such ihort periods,* comprehend ing 

much in a few words, may often receive additional force by a 

paufe (not exceeding the length of a femicolon) between the nomi- 

ndtlvs and the verb, or between the verb and what is governed by it, 

which* othetwife, is contrary to ru'e. 
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The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come, 
When vjratkful Jove* s irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan state to Grecian hands : 
Our city's ivrapt inflames : the foe commands. 
To several posts their parties they divide^ 
Some £/0£/i the narrow streets, some scour the? 

wide* 
The £o/d they £i7£* th' unwary they surprhe ; - 
Who fights meets death, and. <foz/A finds him 

who flies* u -^ 

XXVIII. 

RUSTICITY. AFFECTATION. 

Tfc 5^/z^ 0/" Humphrey Gubbiris introduction to 
his romantic Cousin* . [Tend* Husb*] • 

Humphrey, Aunt, ah J Cousin Biddy. 



V.^^tm'fe^. „ 



Awe. 



Horror. 



... ,, At) 
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your saarvant — * — your saar- Refpea. 



Vant aunt. — Is — £/ia£ — ha,~~aunt f 

Aunt* Yjes cousin Humphrey, that is your 
Cousin Bridget* Well, I'll leave you together. 

[Ex. Auni. They sit.] 

Humph. Aunt does as she'd be done by y cou- 
sin Bridget, does not she, cousin ? [A long pause 
looking hard at her.] Whats, are you a London- 
er, and not give a, gentleman a civil answer, when 
he asks you a civil question? — Look ye, d'ye see, 
cousin, the old volks resolving to marry us, I 
thought it would be proper to see how I HJCd 
you. Fori don't love to buy a pig in a poke, as 
we say in th' country, he, he, he. [Laughs.] 

Biddy* Sir, your person and address bring to 
my mind the whole story of Valentine and Orson* 
What, would they give me for a lover, a Titan- 
tan, a son of the earth f Pray, answer me a ques- 
tion or two* 

Humph* Ey, ey, as many as you please, cou- 
sin Bridget, an they be not too hard* 

K 
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Affectation 
Queftlon. 

Wonder. 

Queftion. 

Surprife. 

Queftion- 
rag. 

Wonder, 
tjueftion. 



Biddy* What wood were you tafctn in ? how 
long have you been caught f 

Humph. Caught! 

Biddy. Where were your haunts ? 

Humph. My haunts ! 

Biddy. Are not clothes very uneasy to you ? 
Is this strange dress the first you ever wore ? 

Humph. How ! 

Biddy. Are you not a great admirer of roots, 
Affeaation and raw flesh ? — Let me look upon your nails, 
of Fear, j h p e y 0U won't wound me with them. 

Humph. Whew ! [Whistles] Hoity, toity / 
What have we got ? is" she betwattied P Oris 
she gone o' one-side. 

Biddy. Can'st thou deny, that thou wert 
suckled by a wolf, or at least by a female satyr ? 
Thou hast not been so barbarous, I hope, since 
thou cam'st among men, as to hunt thy nurse. 

Humph. Hunt my nurse ! Ey 9 ey, 'tis so, she's 
out of her head, poor thing as sure as a guv>. 
[Draws away. 3 Poor cousin Bridget/ How 
long have you been in this condition f 

Biddy. Condition ! What dost thou mean by 
condition, monster ? 

Humph. How came you upon the high ropes f 
Was you never in love with any body before me V 

Biddy. I never hated any thing so heartily 
before thee. 

Indiff'rence Humph. For the matter of that cousin, an it 

were not a folly to talk to a mad-woman there's 

Queftion. no hatred lost, I assure you. But do you hate 

me in earnest ? 
Averfion. Biddw Dost think any human being can look 
upon tliee with other eyes, than those of hatred? 

Humph. There is no knowing what a woman 
loves or hates, by her words. But an you were 
in your senses cousin, and hated me in earnest, I 
should he main contented, look you. For, may I 
tndi{fr?nce be well horse-whipt, if I love one bone in your 
fe<*fti,;s, skin, co\isin ; and there is a fine 7#oman I am 
told, who has a month's mind to ma* 



Wonder. 



Affiected 

aver {ion. 



Anxious 
enquiry. 

Offence. 

Queft. with 
Jr%. 
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Biddy* When I think of such a consort as Averfiow.. 
thee 9 the wild boar shall defile the cleanly ermine, 
6r the tyger be wedded to the kid* 

Humph. An I marry you, cousin, the pole* 
cat shall catter-waul with the civit. 

Biddy. To imagine such a conjunction , was Romantic 
as unnatural as it wduld have been to describe ********* 
Statira in love with a chimney sweeper , or Oroon- 
dates with a nymph of Billingsgate ; to paint, in 
romance, the silver streams running up to their 
sources in the sides of the mountains ; to describe 
the birds on the leafy boughs uttering the hoarse 
sound of roaring bears , to represent knights errent 
murdering distressed ladies , whom their profes- 
sion obliges them to relieve ; or ladies yielding 
to th6 suit of their enamoured knights before they 
have sighed out half the due time at their feet. 

Humph. If this poor gentlewoman be not out 
of herself, may I be hang' d like a dog. 

XXIX. 
ASKING. REPROOF. APPROBATION. 

From Mr. Pope's Temple of Fame, (l) 



Clovniflj 
pity. 



A 



Troop came next, who crowns and armour 
wore, 
And proud defiance, in their looks they bore. 

4 * For thee" (they cry'd) " amidst alarms and Cringing. 
strife, 
We sail' d in tempests down the stream of life ; 
For thee whole nations filCd wither* and blood, 
And swam to empire through the purple flood. 
(9) Those ills we dar 9 d> thy inspiration own ; 
What virtue seem'd, was done for thee alone." 

(1) The pupil, if he has not read the Temple o* Fame, muft 
be informed of the plot of the poem, viz. The author reprefentfr 
numbers of the purfuersof fame, as repairing, in crowds, to the 
temple of that goddefs, in queft of her approbation^ who are dif- 
ferently received by her, according to their respective merits, &c. 

( g) « Those iftv"&c The meaning of this line (which is not 
too, obvious) is, " Our being guilty of fuch extravagancies, ihew*. 
haw eagerae axe to obtain a name. 11 
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Reproof. /• Ambitious fools f* (the Queen reply M and 

frown'd) ' 
" Be all your deeds in dark oblivion drown* d. 
There sleep forgot,' with mighty 'Tyrants gone ; 
Your statues moulder d, and your names un- 
known" 
Wonder. A sudden cloud straight snatch* d them from 

my sight, 
. And each majestic phantom sunk in night* 

When came the smallest tribe I yet had seen ; 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their mien, 
IndlffVence *' Great idol of mankind ! We neither claim 
The praise of merit, *ior aspire to fame ; 
But safe in desarts from the applause of 7W£», 
Would df* unheard of as we /*Vrf unseen. ***. 
'Tis #// we £*^ thee, to conceal from si^A/ 
Those acts of goodness, which themselves requite. 
Delight. O let us still the secret joy (1) partake, 

To follow virtue e'en for virtue's sake." 
* Wonder. * ' A nd live there men who slight immortal fame ? 

Who then with incense shall adore our name ? 
Information But, mortals! know, 'tis still bur greatest pride 
To blaze those virtues which the good would hide. 
Exciting. Rhe, Muses ! rise ! Add all your tuneful breath / 
7%£s* must not s/«# in darkness, and in death.** 
Eautiful She said. (2) In air the trembling music floats, 
defcription And ™j the winds triumphant swell the «<?/« ; 
So soft^iho* high : so loud, and yet so clear ; 
Ev'n listening angels lean from heaven to ft*ar. 
To farthest shores XV, ambrosial spirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the sJbVs. 

While thus I 5/ood iwfewf to s*£ and A^zr, 
One came, methought, and whisper* d in my ear ; 

Qweft. with/* (3) «* /FAdtf £0«/d thus high thy rasA ambition 
Reproof. - ' ^/^ ^ 

Art thou, fond youth! a candidate for praise ?" 

(1)— <« The fecret joy," to beexpreffed with the Aw</ laid upon 
the £/-*!/?. 

(2 )To be fpoken as melodhujly as poflible. 

(3) /PW «w# thus ^g£," &c. rauft bespoken with a lowe* 
v»ice than the foregoiii*. 
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His true, said I, not void of hopes I came j 
For who so fond, as youthful bards, of fame ? 
But few , alas ! the casual blessing boast, 
So hard to gain, so easy to be /os/. 
How vain that second life in others 9 ' breath,— 
Thy estate, which wife inherit-— after death. 
Ease, health, and life, for ffa's they must resign* 
f Unsure the tenure, and how vdtf the jffft* // 
The great man's cufse , without the gains endure^ 
Though wretched, flatter' d, and though envfd % 

poor*, 
All luckless wits t^eir enemies prof est, ~*~~- 
And all successful, jealous friends at best. J 
Nor fame I slight , nor for her favours call ; 
She comes unloolfd for, if she comes af a/7. 
But if the purchase cost* 50 <irar a price y t 

As soothing folly, or exalting vice ; 
And if the Muse must flatter lawless sway, 
And follow still , where fortune leads the way ; 
Or if no basis bear my rising name, 
But the falVn ruins 0$ another' s fame ; , 
Then tench me, Heav*n, to scorrc the guilty bays, 
Drive from my breast that wretched lust ofpraise. 
Unblemished let me 7n>£, or di> unknown ; ^ — 
O £ra»/ me honest fame ; or grant me none, 

la., 
XXX. 

POLITE CONVERSATION. 

The fccne between Mr. Bevil and Indiana, in which (he endea- 
vours to find out whether he has any other regard for her, than 
that of rational efteera, or Platonic love. 

(Conscious Loyers.) 

Bevil and Indiana. 

Bev. JVlADAM, your most obedient. How do 
you do to-day ? I am afraid you wished me gone 
last night before I went. But you were partly to 
blame. For who could leave you in the agreeable 
humour you was in ? 

— K a 



Apology. 



Concern* 



IndifTrenca 



Apprehen* 
fion of evil. 



Deprcc** 



Refpcft. 
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Ind. lfyou was pleased, Sir, we Were both 
pleased. For your company, which is always 
agreeable, was more peculiarly so last night. 

Bev. My company, Madam I Y ox* rally. I 
said very little. 

Ind. Too little you always say, Sir, for my 
improvement, and for my credit ; by the same 
token, that I am afraid, you gave me an oppor- 
tunity of saying too muck last night ; and unfor- 
tunately when a woman is in the talking vein, 
she wants nothing so much as to have leave to 
expose herself* 

Bev. I hope, Madam, I shall always have 
the sense to give you leave to expose yourself, as 
you call it, without interruption* 

[Bowing respectfully.] 
Ind. If I had your talents, Sir, or your pow- 
er, to make my actions speak for me, I might be 
silent, and yet pretend to somewhat more than 

being agreeable. But as it is 

Humility. Bev. Really, Madam, I know of none of 
my actions that deserve your attention, If I 
might be vain of any thing, it is, that I have 
understanding enough to mark you out, Madam,, 
from all your sex, as the most deserving object of 
my esteem. 
Anxiety. Ind. [Aside,] A cold vjord ! /Thougn I can- 
not claim even his esteem. [To him.] Did I think, 
Kefped:. Sir, that your esteem for me proceeded from any 
thing in me, and not altogether from your own 
generosity, I should be in danger of forfeiting it* 
Bev. How so,. Madam ? 
Ind* What do you think, Sir, would be so 
likely to puff up a weak woman's vanity, as the 
esteem of a man of understanding ? Esteem is the 
result of cool reason ; the voluntary tribute paid 
to inward worth. Who, then, would not be 
proud of the esteem of a person of sense, which is 
always unbiassed ; whilst love is often the effect 
of weakness. [Looking hard at Bevil, who casts 
4own his eyes respectfully.}*' Esteem arises from 
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a higher source, the substantial merit of the 
mind. 

Bev. True, Madam— And great minds only 
can command it, [bowing respectfully.] The 
utmost pleasure and pride of my life. Madam, is, Apprehen- 
that I endeavour to esteem you as*— I ought. 

Ind. [ Aside/] As he ought \ Still more per- 
plexing ! He neither saves nor kins my fo^*. I 
will try him a lit tie /<zr/Afr. [To him.] Now, I 
/ think of it, I roust beg your opinion, Sir, on a 
point, which created a debate between my aunt 
and me, just before you came in. She would 
needs have it, that no man ever does any extra- 
ordinary kindness for a woman, but from selfish Refp«*- 
views. 

2?«r Well, Madam, I con not say, but I am 
in the main, of her opinion : if she means, by sel- 
fish views \ what some understand by the phrase ; 
that is, his own pleasure ; the highest pleasure 
human nature is capable of, that of being con- 
scious, that from his superfluity, an innocent and 
virtuous spirit, a person, whom he thinks one of 
the prime ornaments of the creation, is raised above 
the temptations and sorrows of life ; the pleasure 
of seeing satisfaction, health and gladness, bright- • 
en in the countenance of one he values above all 
mankind. What a man bestows in such a waj", 
may, I think, be said, in one sense, to be laid 
out with a selfish view, as much as if he spent it 
in cards, dogs, bottle companions* or loose women. 
with this difference, that he shews a better taste 
in expense. Nor should I think this any such 
extraordinary matter of heroism in a man of an 
easy fortune. Every gentleman ought to be ca- 
pable of this, and I doubt not but many ar$: For 
I hope, there are many who take more delight in 
in reflection than sensation ; in thinking, than in 
eating— JBut what am I doing ? [Pulls out his Sudden Re- 
watch hastily] My hour with Mr. Myrtle is coUeaioo, 
tome~- Madam, I must take my leave abruptly* 
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But, if jrbm« please, will do myself the pleasure 

of waiting on you in the afternoon. Till when', 
Madam, your most obedient. [Exit. J 

XXXI. - 

SERIOUS MEDITATION* 

From, Young's Niokt Thought*. 

Alarm. X HE clod strikes one. We take m note of 

time, 
But by its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
\feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 
Where are they ?— «With the years beyond the 

flood. 
It is the signal that demands dispatch. 
How much is still to do / My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm' d, and o'er ///Vs narrow verge 
\ .Lflfli down— on what />— A fathomless abyss. 

Admiration How /oar,' how r*VA, how abject, how august > 
How complicate, how wonderful is tfwzn / 
How passing wonder JSV, who w^z^ him such ! 
Who centered in our make such strange ex* 

tremes, 
From different natures marvellously mtxt 9 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds I 
Distinguish'd /iwi ill Being's endless chain, 
4. Midway from nothing to the Orz* Supreme. 
A irarn atherial-^-sully d, and absorpt I 
Though sully'd and dishonor'd, still divine / 
. Dim miniature of Greatness absolute f 
An X«> of glory ! A frail cAita of dust 1 
Helpless immortal I Insect infinite ! 
A worm ! A God ! I tremble at myself! 
What can preserve my /(/> £ or what destroy ? 
An AngeVsarm can't snatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 
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XXXII, 

SEEMING CIVILITY. 

The meeting "between the knight of thi Red Cross, 
attended by Truths with Hypocrisy. 

(Spencer's Fairie Queens.) (1) 

XjlT length they chaunst to meet upon the Description 
way 

An aged silk (2) in long black weeds vclad,(3) 
Ri&feeteatt bare 9 his beard all hoarie grey, *—- 

And bj his belt his booke he hanging had, —— - ~ — *-- 
Sober he seem'd, and very sagely sad, 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple oF shew , and void of malice bad. 

And all the way he^roy^ as he went, 
And often knock' d his breast as one that did 
repent. J ' -HU ~ 

He faire the knight saluted, louting(A) low, 

Who faire him quited, (5) as that courteous was, 
And after asfed him, if he did know " 

Of straunge adventures which abroad did pas. 
" Ah my deare sbnne," (quoath he) " how Ciyil%. 
should > alas, 

Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 
Bidding his b£ads (6) all day for his trespas, - 

Tidings ofwarre, and worldly trouble tell ?.-- 
With holy father fits not with such things t* 
melL (7) 

But if of daunger^ which hereby doth dwell, 
And homebred evil ye desire to heare, ... . 

(l)The edition from which this is taken viz. Church's, is in my 
•pinion, incomparably preferable, for corr e&nefs, to all other*. 
(2) Hypocrify. 
(S) Clothed. 

(4) Bowing. 

(5) Returned his falutation. 

(6) Saying his prayers* 

(7) Meddle. 
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AJano. Of a straunge man I can you tidings tell, 

That wasteth all tjiis countrey far and neare." 
" Of such ," (said he) " I chiefly do inquej-e, 

And shall thee wellrewarde to shew the place 
In which that wicked Wight (1) his dayes doth 
tvt are* ( c 2) 
Threaten- For to all knighthood it is foul disgrace, 
m & That such a cursed creature lives so long a space" 

Fear. €f Far hence (quoath he) in wastfull wildernesse 

_ — — His dwelling i^ by which no living wight 

< May ever pass, out thorough great distressed* 
4d?ifing. * e Now" said the I'adiefs) " draweth toward 

night, 
And well I wote, (4) that of your later fight 

Ye all forwtaried be : for what so strong , 
But, wanting rest, will also want of might f 
The sunne, that measures h eaven s all day 

long, 
At night doth AazV* his steeds the Gc*tf» waves 
emong. 

Then with the sunne, take, Sir* your timely rest, 
And with neW*2Ezy new worke at once begin > 
Untroubled nighty they say* gives council best." 
*• Right well, Sir knight, ye have advised 
bin." 
Quoath then that aged man ! " The way to 
win (6) 
Is wisely to advise ; now day is spent 
fcmting. Therefore with me you may take up your Inn 
For this same night " The knight was well 
content : 
So with that godly Father to his home they 
• * went. 

(1) Creature, 

(2) Pafs. 

(3) Truth, 
f 4) Know. 
(SjLConqueft 
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XXXIII. 

TREPIDATION. VEXATION. 

The humorous scene of craming Sir John FaU 
staff into the basket of foul liven, to prevent his 
being caught by jealous Ford. (1) 

Falstaff and Mrs. Forix, 

Serv. [without.] ]Vf ADAM, Madam, Madam ! Baft*. 
Here is Mrs. Page, sweating and blowing, and 
looking wild, and says she must speak with you. 
immediately. 

Fal. She sharCt see me. I will ensconce me FeaT « 

behind the arras. 

Mrs. Ford. Pray do. She is a very tattling Directing. 
woman* 

Enter Mrs. Page. 



Mrs. Ford. What's the matter? How now? 

Mrs. Page. O Mrs. Ford ! What have you 
done / You're shamd ; you're overthrown ; you 
are undone forever. 

Mrs. Ford. What' s\\\e matter* good Mrs. Page? 

Mrs. Page. O well a-day % Mrs. Ford! Hav- 
ing an honest man to your husband, to give him 
such cause of suspicion. 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ! Out 
upon you ; Hoiv. I'm mistaken in you ; I could 
not have thought you capable of such a thing. 

(1) In teaching the right utterance of this fcene, the pupil 
muft be let into the* pi it of t, if he has not read or feen the play. 
He mult be made to underbid, that Falftaff, a fat, oH, huqpr* 
ous, worthlefs, needy knight, has, in th-* former part of the play, 
rrade love to Mr?. Ford .and M-* Page, with a view, merely of 
getting money of them, and that they concert this interview, and- 
it? coaCquences, on purpofe to be revenged on him for his at- 
tempt to corrupt them ; while Furd is jealous in earned; and 
FaUiaff, from time to time, communicates to him, under the name 
of Brook., (not knowing him to be Mrs. Ford's hulband,) an ac- 
count of his intrigues, and their bad fuccefs. 
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Anxiety. Mrs. Ford. Why, alas ! what is the matter ? 

Alarm. Mrs. Page. Matter ! .Why, woman, your 

husband is a coming hither, with all the officers of 
Windsor ', to search for a gentleman , that is A*r* 
flow in the house, by j&wr consent, to take an z// 
advantage ofhfe absence. You are undone. 

Fear, Afrs. Ford. It is not so, I hope. 

Warning, Afn. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that 
you have a tw#» here. But it is most certain, 
that Mr. FoTd is coming with half Windsor at 
his heels, to search the house. I come before to 
tell you. If you know yourself dear, I am 
£•/£<£ of it. But if you fiave any body here, 
convey him out as fast as you can. Be not 
amazed. Call your s*?/s£s to you. Defend your 
reputation, or bid farewel to your happiness for- 
ever. 

Trepidation jl/rj. Forrf. What shall I Jo? There is a 
gentleman here, my *fozr friend. And I fear not 
mine own shame, so much as his .peril. I had 
rather than a thousand pounds he were $*i/i oz/^ of 
the house. 

Exciting. Mrs. Page. Never stand crying : You had 
rather! You had rather. Your husband's at 
hand. Bethink yon of some conveyance. In 

Advifing. the house you cannot hide him. Look, here is a 
basket. If he be of aiv reasonable stature* he 
may creep in A*tv, and you may throw foul linen 
, upon him, as if it were going to' bucking. It is 
whitening time; send him by your two men 
to Datchet-mead. 

Anxiety. Mrs. Ford. He is too big to go in there. 

What shall I do? 

Enter Falstaff from behind the arras. 

Falst. Let me see it. I'll in. I'll in. Fol- 
low your friend's counsel. I'll /«. 

Mrs. Page. What, Sir John Falstaff Is this 
the /or 1 * you professed to rwf in your Utters ? 

Falst. I *fo /or;* jow for all this. Help me 
out of this scrape*, and I'll convince you Low 
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much I love you. [He goes inAo the basket : 
they eover him with foul linen.] 

Mrs. Page. [To Falstaff's boy. J Help to co- Hafte. 
ver your Master 9 sirrah. [To Falstaff.] I4h, 
you are a sad dissembler, Sir John. [To Mrs. Rtipioach- 
Ford.] Call your men y Mrs. Ford. Quick, in s- * 
quick. 

Mrs. Ford. What, John I Robert ! John ! Ordering. 
Why John, I say. Make haste and take up these 
clothes here. Where's the cowl-staff? How you 
gape ! Carry them away directly to Mrs. Plash, 
the laundress, at Datchtt-mead. [They carry 
away the basket. Ford meets them. Is prevent- 
ed searching the basket. Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page retire, and enjoy the punishment, they had 
inflicted on Falstaff.] 

Scene changes to the Inn. Enter Falstaff 

just out of the Thames. 

Falst. Bardolphy I say. 

Bard. Here y Sir. 

Falst. Go, fetch me a quart of sack. Put a Confufioa. 
toast in it. (Exit Bard.) Have I lived to be Vexatioa. 
carried in a basket , like a barrow of butcher's of- 
fals, and to be thrown into the Thames ? Well, 
if ever I let myself be served such another trick, Self Con- 
I'll have my brains, if there be any in my skull, demn »ti6», 
taken out, and buttered, to be given my dog 
Jowler for his breakfast on new year's day. The 
rogues chucked me into the river with as Tittle re- Vexation* 
morse as they would have drown'd a bitch's blind 
puppies, fifteen i' the litter. Aud then a man of 
my weight must have a comfortable alacrity in 
sinking. If the bottom had been on a level with 
the bed of the river Styx, down I should hav^ 
gone. ' For that matter, I had been fairly drown' d 
if the shore had not been so kind as to shelve it a 
little in my favour. A nd then to think, only to 
think of my being drown'd /-—A man pf my size/ 
For your fresh water swells you an ordinary uiak 

1 
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Vexation. 

Surprife 

Vexation. 



to the sise of your middling porpus. As for me, 
an I were to be drown'd, I suppose there is ne'er 
a whale of them all, that would not be out of 
countenance at the sight of me.-— Bardolph— is 
the sack brew'd? 

To him enter Ford . 

Ford. Bless jou* Sir. 

Falst. Now, Master Brook. You come to 
Jknow what has passed between me and Ford's 
wife. 

Ford. That is indeed my business, Sir John. 

Falst. Master Brook, I will not lie to you. 
I was at her house at the hour she appointed 
me. 

Ford. And you sped, Sir. 

Falst . Very ill-favouredly, Master Brook. 

Ford. How, Sir, did she change her mind ? 

Falst. No, Master Brook* But the mischiev- 
ous old cuckold, her husband, Master Brook, 
dwelling in a continual alarm of jealousy, comes 
provoked and instigated by his distemper, and at 
his heels a whole rabble of people to search the 
house for his wife's lover. 

Ford. What ! While you were there ? 

Falst. While I was there, Master Brook* 

Ford. And did he search for you, and could 
notfind you ? 
information Falst. Master Brook, you shall hear. As 
vith Vex- g 0Q£ i i uc fc ^rouid h av€ it, comes in one Mrs. Page, 

fives intelligence of Ford's approach; and by 
er invention, and Ford's wife's direction, I was 
conveyed into a buck-basket. 

Ford. A buck-basket? 

Falst. Yea, a buck-basket ; rammed in with 
foul shirts and smocks, sweaty socks., dirty handker- 
chiefs, greasy night caps, and infant's clouts fresh 
from their stinking tails ; that, Master Brook, 
there was as great a variety of villainous smells, 
as there wa.s of living things in Noah's ark. 
1 here I suffered the pangs of three unnatural 
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deaths. Firs*, the intolerable fear of being de+ 
tected by a Jealous old bell-weather ; next, to be 
eoiVd up like an overgrown 57za£i in a dung -hill, 
roll* d round within the circumference of aped, 
hilt to point, heel to &£iu2; thirdly and lastly, 
Master Brook, to be 5f(>p^ £«, like a strong distil- 
lation, with stinking ' c loathes that fermented in 
their own grease* Think of that Master Brook, 
a man of my body ; that am as liable to melt as a 
lump of Epping butter exposed to the sun-beams 
on the twentieth of June at noon-day. Think of 
that, Master Brook ■, and that, while I was in the 
midst of this high salivation, from which that I 
escaped without suffocation, is neither more nor 
less than a miracle ; while I was in the height of 
this hot bath, I say, with my very bones melted 
almost to the consistency of calves foot jelly, to 
be flung into the Thames, coofd, glowing hot as 
I was, case-hardened at once ; think of that, Mas- - 
ter Brook; hissing hot; think of that Master 
Brook. 

XXXIV. 
VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 

From Mr Pope's Moral Essays. (Epift I.) 

X IS from high life high characters are drawn, * 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. Mock Pmifr 

A judge is just ! a chanc' lor*-juster still ; 
A gownsman learned : a bishop—- what you will ; 
JVise, if a minister ; but if a hing % 
More wise, more just, more learn 9 d, more every 
thing.— 

'Tis education forms the common mind ; — "Ufachin* 

Just as the twig is bent, \he tree's inclined. 

( 1 ) Boastful and rough, jour first son is a ' squire ;_ . .. 

(1) Though thefe lines contain defcriftlons, or charaSers, they may 
be eiprefled with a&'im, almoft as if they wet e fteeches* This 
irft line, "BwJlfultxi&Tougl^&c. may be fpoken with the aSica 
oiBoa/tlng. See Boasting in the Eflay, page 27. The next with 
that of tempting. See Timfthg, JP9* 30. The/etf/W charafter . 
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Smooth. The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar ;* 
strut Torn struts a soldier, open, bold and brave ; 

Sneering. /Fi7/ sneaks a scriv'ner, an exceeding knave. 
Pride: Is he a churchman f Then he's fond of pow'r ; 
•Formal. A Quaker ?* sly. A Presbyterian ?f sour; 
t Peevifh. A smart free-thinker ? All things in an hour<r— 
Teaching. Manners with for tunes, humours turn with climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with //W$. 

Search then the ruling passion ; There alone 

The w/W are constant, and the cunning known. 

This £/#* once found unravels all the r«/ ; 

• The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confest\ 

♦Contempt Wharton ! the scorn* and wonder> t of our 
1 Admirat. day% 

Whose ruling passion wa& the /«$£ of praise. 
Born with whate'er could win it from the wk^j 
Eagemefs. Women and fools, must like him or he dies, 
Admiration Tho' wondering senate? hung on all he spoke, 
Contempt. The club must Aa# him master of the joke. 
, -Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ? 
He 11 shine a Tully knd a Wilmot too,. 
Then turns repentant, and his GoJ adores, 
With the same spirit as he drinks and whores* 
Enough, if «// around him but admire, 
And now the />ww£ applaud, and now the fria r. 

A salmoris belly, Helluo, (1) was thy fate, (2) 
The doctor call'd, declares, all help /00 /a/*. 
V Mercy" (cries Helluo) *' mercy on my 501;// 
Is there no hope ? — A las ! then bring the 

jw/." (3) 

•' Odious/ in woolen/ 'Twould a &z£fz/ ^ra- 
voke." 

may be rep~efented by the arms a-kmbo, the 5// pouting out, and a 
blufiering manner of reading the line. The fcrwener's, with the eyet 
turnM a/quint, a low voice, and the a&ion ofjhamc. Seej^ftn*, 
page 21. The Quaker's, with tfce words fpoken through the nofc, 
and the appearance rtaffeRathn of piety . See ajfefiatiom, page 27. 

(1) Sagfifl readers may not, perhaps, know, that HeUuo fignifies 
Glutton. 

(2) That is, a furfeit of frefh falmon was thy death. 

(3) The glutton will indulge appetite (fo indeed will every 
habitual offender in every kind) inXpiteof all consequences. 
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(Where the last words that poor Narcissa spoke) 
** No, let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace, 
Wrap these cold limbs % and shade this lifeless face, 
One need not, sure, be «^/y though one's dead ; 
And— Betty— give this £A**£ — a little— red." 

The courtier smooth, who forty yearshad shin'd 
An humble servant to a// human kind* 
Just brought out rt£s, when scarce his tongue 

^could stir ; 
«« I f w here Vim going— -I could s*rz;* you Civil, with 

g; r " • . . Weaknefe^ 

" I give and I dtvfa/' (old Euclio said, Gti <& 

And sigh'd) " my lands and tenements to Ned.'* 
"Your money, Sir" " My money, Sir/— 

What— all? 
Why— if I rows*"— {then wept)—" I give it -Weeping:. 

Paul." 
" The manor, Sir? "— « The manor-r-Holdr-" 

s l[hecry*d) 
• ' I cannot—must not part with /A**/' *—  -and dy 'd . Weaknefs. 
Andjyow, brave. Cobham ! at your latest breath Dignity. 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death* 
Such in that moment, as in all the past, 
«< O save my country, Heavn /"— «shalj be your ?fryw$. 
last* 

XXXV, 

RECONCILIATION, 

!T£* jc*h* between Mr. Bevil and Mr. Myrtle* 

[Copse* Lov*~\ 

•P^-i^IR, I am extremely obliged to you fbr caeipfcifc 
this honour. ^^ 

Myrt. The /iW, ihe place, our /<?«£ acquaint* - Admi, 
<z«c<?, and m#«y other circumstances, whiqh af- 
fect me on this occasion oblige me, vnthout cere- 
mony, or conference, to desire, that you will com* 
ply with the requst in my letter, of which you 
Wve already acknowledged the receipt* 

u 
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Compiaif. Bev. Sir, I have received a letter from you in 
a very unusual style. But, as I am conscious (1 ) 
of the integrity of my behaviout with respect to 
you, and intend that every thing in this matter •, 
shall be your own seeking, I shall understand 
nothing but what you are pleased to confirm face 
to face. You are therefore to take it for granted 
that' I have forgot the contents of your epistle; 

Anger. Myrt. Your cool behaviour, Mr. Bevil, is 

agreeable to the unworthy use, you have made of 
my simplicity and frankness to you. And I see, 
your moderation tends to your own advantage, 
not mine ; to your own safety, not io justice for 
thewr©^ you have done y out friend. 

Offence. ,. jB*t;. My own sa/ifj / Mr. Myrtle ? 

Reproach^ Myrt. Yotir own safety, Mr. Bevil. 

Difpieafure Bev. Mr. Myrtle, there is no disguising any 
longer, fiat I understand what you would /ora 

Firamefs. me to. You £»0w my principle upon that ^ot n / ; 
and you have often heard me express my disapp- 
robation of the savage manner of deciding quar-< 
rels, which tyrannical customhas introduced, to 
the breach of all laws both divine and human. 

Reproach. Myrt. Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bevil! It would be 
a good first principle, in those, who have so ten- 
der a conscience that way, to have as much abhor* 
-> \rence at d^V/^ injuries, as— [Turns away ab- 
' ruptly.] 

Bev. As what ? 

Irritating. Myrt. As fear of tfrtsw^rin^.them. 

Self Via<ii- i?*i>. Mr. Myrtle, I have no fear of answer- 
cation. i n g any injury I have donej<w, because I have 
meant you none ; for the truth of which I am 
ready to appeal to any indifferent person, even of 

Serioufcefs. your own choosing. But 1 own, I am afraid of 

doing a wicked action, I mean of shedding your 

j blood, or giving you an opportunity of sheading 

' mine, cold. I am not afraid of you, Mr. Myrtle. 

*»ou* Ven- But I own, I am afraid of Him, who gave me 

•ration. 

( 1) — " conscious of -the integrity J* f?c. may be cxnreffed with the 
*igbt hand laid upon the breaft 
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Courage. 



Rage. 



Irritating 



this life in trust, on other, conditions^ and with 
other designs, than that I should hazard, or throw 
it away, because a rash inconsiderate man is 

J leased to be offended, without knowing whether 
e is injured, or not. No— -I will not, for your % 
or any maris humour, commit a known crime, 
a crime which 1 cannot repair, or which may, in 
the very act, cut me off from all possibility of 
repentance. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, I must tell you, this cool" 
ness, this moralizing, shall not cheat me of my 
love. You may wish to preserve your life, that 

Jou may possess Lucinda. And I have reason to 
e indifferent about it, if I am to lose all that, 
from which I expected aiiy joy in life. But I / 
shall first try one means toward recovering her, I ' 
mean, by shewing her what a dauntless hero she , *- — 
has chosen for her protector. ^ 

Bev. Shew me but the least glimpse of ar~ Finnnefc. 
gument that I am authorized to contend with you 
at the peril of the life of one of us, and I am 
ready upon your own terms. If this will not satis-. 
fy you, and you will make a lawless assault upon / 

me, I will defend myself as against a ruffian. 
There is no such terror, Mr. Myrtle, in the anger 
of those, who are quickly hot, and quickly cold 
again, they know not how, or why. I defy you. 
to shew wherein I have wrong* d you. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, it is easy for you to talk 
cwZ/y on this occasion. You, who know not, I 
suppose, what it is to Zow, and from yoilr large 
fortune and your specious outward carriage, have 
it in your power to come, without much trouble, 
or anxiety, to the possession of a womah of Ao»- 
0#r ; j?0# know nothing of what it is to be alarmed, 
distracted with the terror of losing what is ^fezr- 
*r than /f/>. You are happy. Your marriage 
goes on like common business, and, in the interim^ 
you have for your soft moments of dalliance, 
your rambling captive, your Indian princess, 
your convenient, your ra^ Indiana. „_ -» 
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Bev. You have touched me beyond the p a- 
Hence of a man : and the defence of spotless in- 
nocence, will, I hope, excuse my accepting your 
challenge, or at least my obliging you to retract 
your infamous aspersions* I will not, if I can 
avoid it shed your blood, nor shall you mine. But 
Indiana s purity, I will defend. Who waits 9 

Serv. Did you call, Sir t * 

Bev. Yes, go call a coach. 

Serv. £*>,—- Mr. Myrtle— ^Gentlemen— You 
are friends — I am but a Servant— But— 

jorz?. * Catl vl coach. 

[Exit Serv-3 

Recoiled. |\^ long pause ; f Ai?y walk sullenly about the room.'] 

[dside.'] Shall I (though provoked beyond 
sufferance) recover myself at the entrance of a 
third person, and that my servant too ; and shall 
I not have a due respect for the dictates of my 
own conscience ; (1) for what I owe to the best 
of fathers, and to the defenceless innocence of my 
lovely Indiana, whose very life depends on mine? 
[To Mr. Myrtle.] I have, thank heaven, had 
time to recollect myself, and have determined to 
convince you, by means I would willingly have 
avoided, but which yet are preferable to mur- 
derous duelling, that I am more innocent of noth- 
ings than of rivalling you in the affections of 
Rcmonftr. Lucinda. Read this letter ; and consider, what 
effect it would have had upon you to have found 
it about the man you had murdered. 
^Myrtle reads.] " I hope it is consistent with the 
laws a woman ought to impose upon herself to. 
acknowledge, that your manner of declining what 
has been proposed of a treaty of marriage in our 
family, and desiring, that the refusal might 
come from me, is more engaging than the Smiths 
field courtship of him, whose arms I am in danger 
of being thrown into,, unless your friend exerts 

(1) To be fpokeu with Wvxright hand on the hrcafi. 
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himself for our comon safety and happiness. (1) 
— O, I want no ntore, to clear, your innocence, 
my injured worthy friend — I see hex dear name Shame* 
at the bottom.— -I see that you have been far 
enough from designing any obstacle to my hap- 
piness, while I have been treating my benefactor 
^s my betrayer-— Bevil, with what words Remote, 
lhalll 

Bev. There is no need of words. To convince Benevo- 
is more than to conqu er\ If you are but satis- lenc# ' 
Jied that I meant you «0 wrong, all is as it 
should be. 

Myrt. But ca» you— forgive— -such fmzJ- Anguish. 
»m ? 

Bev. Have not I myself offended ? I had Bencvo- 
almost been &s guilty as you, though I had the J; enc . e . and 
advantage of you, by knowing what you did not or 8 lvlB S- 
know. 

Myrt. That I should be such a precipitate Remorifc. 
wretch ? 

Bev. Prithee no more. Forgiving. 

Myrt. How many friends have AV*f by the s f^ con : 
hand of friends , merely for wtf/zf of temper / w l^ n Ho" 
What do I «<tf 0x0* to your superiority of under" for. 
standing ! What a precipice have I escaped ! O intreating, 
my friend ; — Can you ever— forgive— Can you withre- 
/i;£r again /pojfc upon m^— with an rp* of fa- morfe - 
vourf 

Bev. Why should I «0f £ -^?*y man may Benero 
mistake. Any man may be violent > where his ,cnce - 
&i>* is concerned. I was my«/f. 

Myrt. O Bevil ! You are capable of a// that Admirafma 
is. great, all that is heroic. 

[Enters a servent to Bevil/ and gives a letter.] 

( 1) In reading the letter, the countenance of Myrtle ought to 
quit, by degrees, the look of anger, and to pafs to thofe marked ea 
the margin. 
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XXXVI, 
CHARACTERS. 

From Mr. Popis Moral Essays. (Epift. III.) 

N.muion. \T HERE London's column, pointing to the 

SKICB, 

Lik* a tall bully* lifts its head, and KtS£*» 

There dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 

A plain, good man, and Balaam was his *?£#?* ; 

Religious, punctual, frugal^ and so' forth ; 

His 700/v£ would ^>ass for raor* than he was 

worth. 
One solid dish his week-day meal affords ; 
And added pudding solemniz'd the Lord's, .- • 
Constant aXehurch* and change. His ^<xi«s were 

His givings rare, save farthings to the ^00r. 
Amtion. The Devil wa$j>ijifd such saintship to behold, 
Earned. And long y d to tow^f Xiwi, like good Joi of 0W ; 
Sanation. But S^tan now is wiser than of yore, 

And tempts By making rich ; not making £00r. 

Roused by the prince of air the whirlwinds sweep 

The surge, and plunge his father in the deep : 

Then full against his Cornish lands they roar ; 

And two ricft shipwrecks bless the fo^iy aAor*. 
hide. Sir Balaam, now / He lives like 0/fcr ^0/is ; 

He takes TBlis chirping pint, and cracks his jokes. 

" tiye. 1 ike yourself, was soon my fady's word ; 

Andlo! tfwo \puddings smoaVd upon the board* 

Asleep, an<3 .naked, as an Indian lay, 
Craft. An honeti factor stole zgem away ; 

And ^/^j r ^ it to our knight. Our knight had w#, 

He &// the dVmond, and the ro^* was £*Y. 
Anxiety. Some scruple rose. But *A#$ he tf^s'd his thought, 
Affected "I'll now give six-pence where I gave a groat ; 
piety. Where 0«£* I went to church, I'll now go twice* 

And am 50 stair, too, of all ort*r vice. 
Craf*. i Tjjg t em pter saw his f *W ; the work he ^£yW ; 

Stocks and subscriptions pour on ev'ry «Vfe ; 
Eam«t. TiH a// the demon makes his /»// down/, 
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In one abundant showW of cent per cent ; 

Sinks deep within him, and possesses whale ; 

Then dubs director, and secures his soul. 

Behold ! Sir Balaam, now a man of spirit, Pride. 

Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit. -.- 

What late he call'd a blessing, now was wit, ' 

And Go£s good providence, a lucky hit. 

Tarings change their titles, as our manners turn ;, Narratfo*. 

His compting-house employs the Sunday morn. 

Seldom at church ('twas such a busy life) 

But duly sent his family and wj/fc, 

7ft*r* (so the Devil ordain'd) one Christmas tide 

My good old lady caught a cold } and dyd. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight. 

Hemarriee ; bows at £0#r£ ; and gfotfs polite : 

Leaves the J#// rifr, &nd joins (to please the fair), 

The tvell-bred cuckolds in St. Jamtis air. 

First, for his son a ^vg; commission buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel <#«. 

His daughter struts a viscounfs tawdry wife ; 

And bears a coronet, and ^— cc for ///>. ! 

In Britain's senate he a s**zf obtains ; v 

And one more pensioner St. Stephen** gains. 
, My lady takes to p/^zv ; so bad her chance, 
i He must repair it. Takes a bribe from France* 

The Ao«s£ impeach him. Coningsby harangues, Confiifioiu 

The court forsake him ; and Sir Balaam hangs* 

Wife, son, and daughter, Satan ! are thy oitm ; 

His wealth, je^ dearer, forfeit to the crown* * '' 

The dteitt/ an<fThe im^ divide the prize, 

And sad Sir Balaam curses God, and <&*$. 

XXXVII. 

ANXIETY. RESOLUTION. 

Cato fitting in a thoughtful pofture. In his hand Plato's book on* 
the immortality of the foul. A drawn fword on the table by 
him. After a pause, iie lays down the book, aud fpeaks. 

XT must be s&— Plato thou reason 9 st wel l^*- * Deep con- 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond de- tempiation. 

sire ; (1) 
(1W< Thi*/m/<fyfe," may befpoken with the rigte Jum&XM 
*n the brtzft. 
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Pride. 
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This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 

Of falling into nought ?•— Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself ', and startles at destruction ? 

'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

'Tis Heavn itself that points out an Hereafter ; 

And intimates eternity to man. 

(1) Eternity I thou pleasing*— —dreadfult 

thought ! 

Through what variety of untry y d being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we 

pass ? 
The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 
*Here will I hold, tlf there's a Power above us ; 
And /Atff there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through #// her work s He must delight in 

And that, which He delights in, must be happy. 
But wfo» / — or where /— jTA/s world was made 

for Casar. 
I'm w^zry of conjectures. ~—* This must end them, 

[Laying his hand on his sword.] 
Thus am I doubly armd. (9) My death* any 

My itfrt* and antidote : are £<tf£ before me ; 
This — in a moment, brings me to an end. 
Whilst this informs me^ I shall never die. 
The soul(S) secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars (4) shall fade away, the 5wt* himself 
Grow dim with #£*, and nature sink in j*#rs ; 
But theu(5\ shalt, flourish in immortal youth, 

(1) u Eternity .'— thou fleajing," 8cc. requires an eye Jlxed with 
profound thoughtfufaefs, on one point, throughout this line. 

(2) — " My <fcaM, my life, &c. Long />*«/*/ between, and point- 
ing, or looking at the /word, in ptonouncing " my death," and 
at the book, in pronouncing " my life," and so in "my bane, 
and antidote," and in the two following lines. 

(3) " The foul, &c, may be pronounced with the right hand\zSA 
upon the breajl* ' 

(4) *« The Jlart," Ac. may be fpoken with the eyes raifed to- 
ward Heaven, and the arms moderately fprcad. 

<5>— *« thou (halt fourifh^ &c. The right hand upon thtlreafi 
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(1) Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 

The wreck of nature, and the crush (2) of worlds. 

XXXVIII. 
ANGER. THREATENING. 

Satan 9 s speech to Death, stopping his passage 
through the gates of hell ; with the answer* 

(Milt. Parad. Loft. B. II. v. 681.) 

W HENCE, and what art thou, execrable Queftwitk 

shape, 
That dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance An £ c /v 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates f Through them I mean to pass* Refolutioa. 
That be assured, without leave ask'd of thee. Contempt. 
Retire, (3) or taste thy folly, and learn by proof 9 
Hell-born, not to contend with spirits of Heav'n. 

To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply'd, 
"Art ffaw* that traitor Angel, art /Aaa He, . - Anger, 
Who first broke peace in Heav'n, and faith till 

Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms 

Drew after him the third part of Heaven* s sons, „ 

Conjurd against the Highest, for which both 

thou 
And tfA*y, outcast from GW, are here condemn d 
To waste eternal days in woe and ^am ? Contempt 

And reckon'st thou thyself with spirits of Heaven, w»thAng*r. 
HelUdoom 9 d, and breath' st defiance here and s^or/i, 
Where I reign king, and to enrage thee mor*, pyy^ 
7%y king and /or rf ? Back to thy punishment, Threaten. 
False fugitive (4) and to thy speed add wings,' 
Lest with a «>Ai£ of scorpions, I pursue 
Thy ling 9 ring, or with on* sfrofo of this /for/ 
Strange horror sieze thee, and /aflgs wrt/W/ £*- 

fore. 99 

(i) " Unhurt, 1 * Ac The *rvu Jjfreadjgzin as before. , 
(3 W< The cr^fc," Ac. The faf4-brought /egd!*** with /ore*. 
(3) *« Retire, 1 ' is to be fpokcn as a -whole fentenct, and with tfce 
gretdtffirc* of tbrtatemng. See Jnger, page 29. 
(4 j " and to tbyj^fft?," to be fpoken quick. 
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XXXIX. 

DEPRECATION. RECOLLECTION. 

Tie speech of Sin to Satan, to prevent an hostile 
encounter between the latter and Death ; with 
the effect of her speech. 

(M';h. Paia. Lost. B. II. v. 726.) 

€i U) kJ Father, what intends thy hand," (she 

cry'd) 
" Against thy onfy son f WhatyW/y, O son, 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal dart 
Against thy father's head? And know'st for 

whom ; 
For Him who sits above, and laughs the while 
At thee ordain'd his drudge, to execute 
Whatever his wrath, which he CdAU justice, bids ; 
His wrath ; which one day, will destroy ye both." 

She spake, and at her words the hellish pest 
Forbore. Then these to her, Satan returned; 
x * So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 
Thou interposest, that my sudden hand 
Prevented, spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends ; till first I know of thee, 
What thing thou art, thus double formV, andwAy 
In this infernal vale first met, thou calPst 
Me father, and that phantasm calPsi my son, 
1 know thee not ; nor ever saw, tjjl now, 
Sight more detestable than him and thee." 

XL. W**^— ■- 

VEXATION, PERTNESS. CRINGING. 

fart of Mr. P«//* complaint of the impertinence of fcribblers. 

jU RIEND (2) to my life ! (which did not you 

prolong, 
(3) The world had wanted—many an i'<i/* song) 

(1) " Father "&z. must be Ipoken quick, as people do, when 
they mean to prevent imminent mifchief. 

(2)br. Arbuthnot. 

(3) " The icurtd had tutf«/^.**— Thus far ought to be fpoken 
Vith great emphatic, as if fomewhat very important were xom- 
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Whal dropi or nostrum, can this ]&/#£«* remove f 
Or which must *«d me, a fool's wrath, or fox>£? 
• A AW dilemma ! Either way I'm sped ; 
If foes, they write, if friends, they readme deacl. 
Seiz'd and fry* J rfsiow to judge, how wretched J, v 
Who ca?Ct be silent, and who xyi// wo/ /*>. 
^To laugh were want of goodness, and of grace ^ 
And to be grdve exceeds all pow y r oi face. 
I sit with 5#*/ civility. I read 
(1) With serious anguish, and an aching head ; 
Then drop at last, but in unwilling ears, 
This saving counsel. *' Keep your piece nine AdviGn$. 
years," (2) 
«« Nine years !" cries he, who high in Drury- 01 y wiUl 

Lane, Suiprife. 

LulVd by so/? zephyrs through the broken pant, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 
Oblig'd by hunger — and request of friends ; 
is The, piece, you think, is incorrect. Why pertnefc 

take it, 
I'm all submission ; what you'd have it, make it. cringing. 
Three things another's modest wishes bound ; Veution 

My friendship, and a. prologue, and ten pound. Crin^in^ 
Pitholeon(S) sends to me ; " You know his 

Grace, 
I want a patron— ask him for a, place." , Offence* 

K \ Pitholeon libell'dme-—" *But here's a 7*tf*r » Cringing. 
" Informs you, Sir, 'twas- when he knew no 

better. 
, Dare you refuse nim ? (4}Curl invites to dine ; Thrcatmng* 
He'll write a Journal, or he'll Xxun divine." 
Bless me ! A packet ! "'Tis,a stranger sues, ; surprise. 
A virgin tragedy : an 'orphan muse ." 

ing ; and the remaining part of the line, u many an kite fong," 
in a ludicrous manner. 

(1) " With ftrious anguish," <fcc. may be fpoken as if fick* See 
Skkreft, page 32. 

(2 ) Alluding to Horace's '* Nonumque prematur in annum. 

(3) Pitholeon. The name of a foolish ancient poet. 

(4) " Curl invites," &c. Mr. Pope wai, it feem*, ill ufed by 
Curl, a bookfeller — by the writer of a Journal News-paper— and 
by a " Parfon much bemusM in beet/' v 
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Anger. If I dislike it, " Furies, death, and rage £' 

Cringing. If I approve, " Commend it to the stage. 9 

Comfort. There, thank my stars , my whole commission ends t 

The players and I are luckily, no friends, 
Anger, jf^yj t £ at t h e ^^ r ^^ ti mj « Sdeath ! I'll 

Cringing. And 5 ^ m ^ the fools—Youf infrest, Sir, with 

Lintot. 
Excufe. «« Lmi/0/ (dull rogue !) will think your -price tty 

much," 
Crin?!ng. «« }f t if you, Sir, revise it and retouch." 
Vexation, ^11 m y demurs but double his attacks ; 
Wheedling ^ t j ast he whispers, " Do ; and we go snacks." 
Offence. q/^ j f a q Ua rrel, straight I c/d£ the *foor ; 
Difraiflion «• 5f r i e t me see you, and your worts no more" 

with Anger * J J 

XLI. 

REFLECTION 
On lost Happiness. Self-Condem na- 
tion. Horror, Desperation. 

Satan's Soliloquy. (Mih. Farad. Lost* B. IV. v. S3) 

Admiration \^J Thou, that with surpassing glory crown' d, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion, like the ^0^2 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 

t Hide their diminish' d heads ; to /A** I call, 

e ' But with nojriendly voice, and add thy name^ 
O Sun, to tell thee, how T hate thy beams* 
'ReQecVion. That hring to my remembrance (torn what 5to/# 
I/W/ * ^ ow S^ orious once above thy sphere ; 

demnaSon 1"* pride and worse ambition thrcfw me <fow/i ; 
PTarringm heaven gainst heaven' s matchless king. 
Ah wherefore^ He deserv'd no such return 

Vindication F r0 m me, wliom he created what I was 
m y t In that right eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided none , nor was his service hard. 
What could be Zm than to afford him praise, 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks. 

Self con- tt '*7t # 7? 1 • j • 

demolition now justly due ! yet a// his good in m* 
Produc'd r#tf£ malice ; Z//?*3 #/> 40 high, 
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Subjection I disdain* d : thought, one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude % 
So burdensome, still paying, still to owe. 
Forgetful what from him I still received, 
And understood not, that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays ; at once 
Indebted, and discharged ; what burden theh ? 
O had his powerful destiny ordain'd 
Me some inferior Angel I I had stood 
Then happy ; no unbounded hope had rais'd 
Ambition, Yet why not f some other pow'r. 
As great, might have* aspir* d, and me, though, 

mean, 
Drawn to his part. But other pow'rs as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within r 
Or from vjithout, to all temptations armd^ 
Had'st thou the same free-will r and poiv*r to 

stand «p 
Tthou had'st ' r whom hast thou then, or %u/za£ 

t* accuse,. 
But Heaven' s free love dealt equally to all ? 
Be then his love accursed! since love or hate 
To tne alike it deals eternal woe \ 
Nay curs.M be thou ; since against his, thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 
O wretched spirit! which way shall Ijty,,* 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair; 
Which way I -fly is Hell, myself am Hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, o/>ens «;/<&, 
To which the jHW/, I suffer, seems a Heaven-* 
O then, at /as/ relent. Is there no place 
Left for repentance f None fo^pardon left f 
None left, but by submission ; ,*and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 
With other promises, and other vaunts 
Than to submit ; boasting I could subdue 
Th^ Omnipotent . Ay me ! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain ; 

M 3 
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Under what torments inwardly I groa?i, 
While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 
With diadem and sceptre high advanc'd, 
The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery ; such joy ambition finds. 

rride. But say I could repent, and t could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former state ; how soon 
Would height recal high thoughts 3 how soon 

unsay > ' 

What feign VI submission swore? ease-would recant 
Vows made in pain, &s violent atid void. 

Malice. For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate havepierc'd so deep i 
Which would but lead me to a worse relapse, 
And heavier fall s^So should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smart* 

Hopeiefc. This knonvs my punisher, therefore as far 

Angui4h, From granting He, as 1 from begging peace i 
Ml hope excluded thus, behold instead / 

Malice. Of us, outcast , exiVd?*- his «««> delight, 

Mankind, created, and for Mm this world. 
So farewel hope ; and with hope farewel fear, 

Fixed def- Farewel remorse : all good to me is lost ; 
peration jj.^ be thou my good ; ty thee at least 

RefoWcd. Divided empire with heaven's King I hold, 

Obdur. By thee, and more than half, perhaps, shall reign ; 

Malice bent As man, ere long, and this new world shall know. 
©ju mischief 

XLII. 

WALKING IN SLEEP, AND A DIS- 
TURBED CONSCIENCE. 

£«/wLadtMacbeth, (1) with a taper. 

Xiftening. Gent. JudOOKyouf here she comes. This is 
her guise. Observe her. Stand close. 

(1) The pupil, if he has not seen Macbeth, mull be inform- 
ed? that Duncan, one of the ancient kings of Scotland, was, ac- 
cording to Buchanan and other hi Dorians, murdered by Macbeth, 
•ne of the noble* of tb»t kingdom, at the inftigatioa of his lady, in 
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t 

Doct. Her eyes are open. 'Wonder, 

Gent. Ay, But their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now ? hook how Attention, 
she rubs her hands. 

Gent. - It is an accustomed action with her to 
seem thus washing tier hands. I have known / 

her continue this a quarter of ar^hour. 

La. Macb. Yet here's a $/><?/. (l) GuUt# 

Doct. Hark, she 5^«ifc. - Attention. 

La. Macb. Out, cursed spot. Out, I say— GuUt. 

(2) 0/2*, /WO. A~<W is the time to do it— Hell Horror. 

£s murky— Fie^ my /orrf/ A soWwr afraid! Encourar 
ZTW need we fear f Who knows it ? /^to has • 
tftfwer to call us to account ?— But, toAo could Guilt. 
nave thought the o/d man had so much blood in 
him ? 
Gent. Do you ^ that f Attcn . ^ 

ia. Macb. The Thane of Fife is a married Sufpicion, 
www. Where is his wife now ? Murdered, did 'Guilt. 
you say ? Who could be so bloody to mangle such - 
sweetness f W hat, will these hands never be 
clean ? No more of that, my lord ; no more of Encourag, 
that. You mar all with your *f<rrfinj_- 
Here is the smell of i/aad stil l . AH the per- Guilt, 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 

0h J° h! ^J ., \ *Angui<h. 

Doct. What a sigh was there \ That heart issufpicioo. 
sorely charged. This disease is beyond wp prac- 
tice. 

La. Macb. Wash your ft*«<fc, put on your Encourage, 
night gown. Take courage— «— I tell you, Ban- 
quo is buried, all" but the blood that was shed at 
his dispatching ; and that has no likeness to be 
known by. Are you afraid that he'll come out Feat, 
of his grave again ? To bed, to bed, to bed. 

their own houfe, in order to Macbeth' s aicending the throne ; 
and that Shak$eare y in this fcene, intends to reprefent her troub- 
led in her deep with guilt and fear. 

( t ) There muft be but Uttte emphafit ufed in cxpreffing what La- 
dy Macbeth fayg, becaufe it is but dreaming. 

(2) «« Oxe, ton? muft be fp«ken as coxnf.ng a great clock. 
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There is a knocking at the gate, Come 9 come, 
come. What is done cannot be undone* To bid* 
to bed, to bed. 

XLIII. 

INTREATING. COMPLAINT OF 
INJURY. REFUSING. 

The Embassy from Agamemnon to Achilles, faf~ 
ter the latter had, in disgust , retired from the 
army) to endeavour to prevail with him to re- 
turn, and join the allies against the Trojans* 
Ulysses at table, in Achilles s tent 9 speaks. 

febmiffion. JlX EA LTH to Achilles ! Happy are thy guests t 
Not those more honored whom Atrides feasts : 
Tho' genrous plenty crown the loaded boardi ; 
That Agamemnon' s regal tent affords. 

Anxiety. But greater cares sit heavy on our souls ; 

Not eas dhy banquets, or by flowing bczvls* 

Sympathy. .'What scenes of slaughter in yon fields appear, 
v The dead we mourn, and for the living fear. 

Apprehen. Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful stands, 
And owns no help, but from thy saving hands.. 
I Troy, and her sons, for ready vengeance call \ 
Their threatening tents already shade our wall. 
Hear how with shouts their conquests they pro* 

claim, 
And point at ev'ry ship the vengeful flame. 

Awe with 'Pot them the Father of the gods declares ; 

Appiehen. Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 

Terror. . See, full of Jove, avenging Hector rise ! "\ 
All human force the raging chief defies ; i 

What fury in his breast, what light' ning in f 
his eyes t J 

He waits but for the morn, to sink in flame 
The ships, the Greeks, and ail the Grecian name. 

Screeching. Return, Achilles ! Oh return, tho' late, 

To save thy Greeks, and $/<# the course of fate ^ 
If in that heart or grief t or courage lies, 
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Rise to redeem : Ah yet to conquer rise* 

The flay may #»«£, when, alTonr warriors slain , Warning, 

That' A*arf shall #!*//, that courage rise in wiV*. 

ffc afterwards enumerates the advantageous con- 
ditions offered by Agamemnon, to engage him 
to return. , To all which Achilles gives ike fol- 
lowing answer* 



» Ulysset / (1 )— .hear Stem Firm- 

A faithful speech, that knows nor art , noxfear^ neft - 
What jg my secret soul is understood, « 

My tongue shall tt//*r, and any <fcttfcuiake good* 
Let Greece then iwaw my purpose I retain, 
Nqr with ««o treaties vex my peace in T/atJi. 
Zr^w^r /01/5, /ow^- />*n7$ in their cause I £or* : Difpleafur* 
But now th* unfruitful glories charm no more J 
Fight, or not fight, a like reward we claim j „. 
The wretch and A*r<? find their ^ra* the jtfw* ; 
*• Alike, regretted in the di/sf he /iVs, 

Who yields ignobly, ov who UFavely dies* 
Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 
A /{^f of labours / lo, what fruit remains ! 
As the £oW £/rJ her helpless young attends, 

- From danger guards them, and from want de- 

fends; 
In search of prey she wings the spacious air, 
And with untastedftod supplies her £#r* ; 

- For thankless Greece such hardships have I brav'd, 
Her matrons, and her tender infants snv d %> 
Long sleepless nights in heavy arms have stood> 
And spent laborious days in «fas/ and blood* 

I sack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 
And twelve lay smoking on the Trojan plain* 
/Then at Atrid$s haughty feet were laid \ 

1 The wealth I gathered and the s/aiZs / made* sneer wfri 

< Your mighty Monarch these in peace possest ;> • Reproof. 

. Some y>i0 my soldiers had 5 himself the.rest. 

, fVrong'd in my 75w, all proffers 1 disdain 5 
Deceived for 0fl£* , I /r#sf flof kings again* RefblutU*. 

(I) " Utyfed" is fr I?e ipoken as 4 whole fenteoc*. 
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Refufmg. Ye have my answer-— * What remains to do, 

•Sneer. Y oar king, Ulysses, may consult with j?om. 

What needs he the defence Mm arm can make ? 
Has he not walls, no human force can shake? 
Has he not fenc'd his guarded Tiaijy round 
With ^i/*5, with ramparts* and a trench pro- 
found? *** 
And will not these, the wonders he has done s , 
Repel the ra^ of Priam* s single $o« ? 

Seif-comm. There was a time ('twas when for Greece I 

fought) 
When Hector's prowess no such wonders wrought. 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles vengeanct at the Scaean gate. 

Refolutipn. But now those deadly contests are no more, 
To-morrow we the fay* ring gods implore ; 
Then shall ye see our parting vessels crown 9 d, 
And hear with oars the Hellespont resound. 

Infult. Then tell your king, that a// the Greeks may 

And learn to scorn the man they basely fear* 
(For, arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves* 
, And meditates new cheats on all his slaves ; 

Though shameless as he is, to meet these eyes 

Fixed Is what he dares not ; if he dares, he d'es.J " 

Hatred. j> e jj ^[^ a u terms, all commerce I decline, ^ 
Nor share his counsels, nor his battles join : i 
For, once deceiv'd was his; but twice were f 
mine. }' 

Refolution. My fates, long since, by Thetis were disclosed ; 
And each alternate, life, or fame, proposd. 
Here if I stay before the Trojan town, 
Short is my date ; but deathless my renown. 
If I return, I quit immortal praise* 
Vox years on years, and /awg* extended <&zjtf» 
Convinc'd tho* /ate, I find my fond mistake, 

AdvHmg. And T0/zr# the Greeks the wiy^r choice to make ; 
To y#/7 these shores ; their native seats enjoy, 
Nor hope the fall of heaven-defended Troy. 

^tefleaions ^^ * s not to ^ e bought with heaps of £tf/<2 ; 
ns Not all, ApolWs Pythian treasures hold, 
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Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of sway, 
Canbribe the poor possession of a day^ 
Lost hegfc znd^treasures we by arms regain, '_ 
And steeds wftvaTd on the dusty plain* 
But, from our lips the vital spirit fled, A 

Returns no more to wale the silent dead* 

>. 
He concludes with declaring his determined reso~ 

lutian not to return. And the Ambassadors 

take their leave, to go back to the army. 

XLIV. 

HUMOROUS 

Scene from Shakespear's Mid-Sum- 
mer Night's Dream. 

- Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snovjt and 
' ' Starveling. 

Quince. JlS all our company here t Inquiring. 

Sot . You had best call them conjunctly and Direfcihg. 
severally, generally and especially, that is, wnereof 
to call tnem man oy man, according to the scrip. 

Quin. Here is the scroll of every man's name Informing, 
in this town, that is fit to be seen upon the stage 
before the duke and dutchess. 

Bat? (l)Good Peter Quin6e, go to work in Direaing. 
a method. Begin at the top, and go on to the 
bottom ; that is, whereof as a man may say, 
first tell us what the play treats of, then read the 
names of the actors, and so your business will 
stand by itself as regular, as a building set up- 
on the very pinnacle of its foundation. 

Quin. Why then Ag play is the most de- Informinf. 
lectable and lamentable comedy entitled and call- 
ed, The; cruel tragedy of the death of Pyramus 
and Thisby. 

t-i) "Good Peter (fames, &c" To be fpofcea with ft gr«|i 
-*f Nation of wf&vm j tout in a cJuptfy stad mfitc maneer* 
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Pity. Bot. A very moving play, I warrant it, A 

very deep tragedy, 1 know by the sound of the title 
of it. Py ramus and Thisby / I suppose they are 
to have their throats cut from ear to ear, or their 
bellies ripped up from the waistbands of their 

Directing, breeches to their chins. Well now, good Peter, 
call forth your actors by the N scrowl. Masters, 
spread yourselves out into a clump, every man 
conjunctly by himself* 

Authority. Quin. Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom^ 
weaver* 

Affedation £#/. Beady. Name my ^#r/, and proceed. 

Smartnefe. Qtfzn. You, Nick' Bottom, are set down for 

Authority. Bot. I am to play Pyramus ? Well, and who 

Inquiring, is Pyramus t A gentleman or a simple man ? 

Teaching. Quin. Pyramus is a lovyer, and Thisby is his 
sweetheart. Pyramus ii/Zs himself for grief, be- 
cause a 7z0* had got hold of Thisby* 5 cloak, and 
for* it, which makes Pyramus conclude, as how 
he had tore A*r too, and eaten her «£, all, but 
the cloak ; whereof he had not touched her. So 
that poor Pyramus loses his life d'ye see, for 
nothing at all ; whereof you know, that is 
enoughto make a man hang himself. 

Inquiring. Bot. What then, am I to hang myself for 
vexation, because I had killed myself for noth- 
ing ? 

Denying. Quin. No ; that is not in the play. 

Apprehen. Bot. Here will be salt tears wept, or I am 
mistaken. An I be the man, that acts this same 
Pyramus, let the ladies look to their eyes. I will 
condole and congratulate to some tune. I will 
break every heart, that is not double hooped with 
jtint . I have a main notion of acting you* lov- 
yer, that is crossed in love. There is but one 
thing, that is more to my/tumour than, your tri- 
bulation lovyer. That is, your tyrant; your 

ftombaft. thundering tyrant; I could play you, for example 
I could play you such Br tyrant as H£rriccoles 9 {l) 

(t) Hercules. 
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when he gets on the brimstone shirty and is all oii 
Jire, as the unlucky boys burn a great rat alive 
with spirits. And then, when he takes up 
little-r-what's his name — (1) to squirt )xim off Ranting 
of the cliff into the sea.> then tis fine, (2) 
gt I'll spilt the raging rocks ; zndshiv 9 ring shocks, 
with thundering knocks* shall irazifc the &£&, 
of prison gates. And FebaTs (3) £#r, shall ^Afw^ 
from far, and kindle war, with many a scar, 
and Twai* and 772/zr the stubborn fates" There Applaufe. 
is your right tragedy stuff. This is Harriccole's 
vein to a hair. This is your only true tyrant's DiVeding. 
vein. Your lovyer's vein is more upon tne £0»- 
doling and congratulating. Now, F^ter Quince, Authority, 
name the rest of the players. 

Quin. Francis Flute, Bellows-mender. Affeaatioa 

Flute. Here, Peter Quince. Smartnefs. 

Quin. *Francis, you must take Thisby on *Authority 
you. 

Flute. ^What, that is to be Nick Bottom's Inquiring 
sweetheart, and to have my cloak worried alive 
by the great beast f Why, Peter \ I have a beard Doubt, 
a coming. I shan't make a clever woman, as 
you may say, unless it were Mrs. What d'ye Inquiring. 
eall her, Mrs. Tibby's mother or aunt. Has 
not the gentlewoman of the play a mother, or an 
aunt, that appears ? 

Quin. Yes ; but you must do Thisby. You will Encourag. 
do Thisby well enough, man. You shall do it Authority, 
in a mask. Robin Starveling, t ay lor. Afffeaatiori 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. Smartnefs. 

Quin. %Tou must play Pyramuss Father \ I § Authority 
will play Thisby s father ; Flute must play This- 
by ; and Snowt Thisby' s mother. Simon Snug, Affectation 
joiner. 

Snug. Her€, Peter Quince. Smartnefi*. 

* 

(1) Lkhas. 

(2) This bombaftic pafiage (probably intended to ridicule 
feme play written in Shakespeare's time) cannot be too muck 
mouthed and ranted, 

(9) Phcebus's. 

N 
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* Authority 
Inquiring. 



Encourage. 



Boubt. 



Advifing. 



Botfting. 



Cautioning 



Self vindi- 
cation. 



Quin. Simon,* you must act the part of the 
lion. 

Snug. Hehf the part of the lion, do you say, 
Peter Quince f Why I never made a beast of 
myself in my life, but now and then, when I 
hare drunk a cup too much, 

Quin. Pshaw, Pshaw, a better man than you 
or I either, has been made a beast before now ; 
ay, and a honid beast too. But the lion is a 
royal beast, the king of beasts* So, Simon, you 
must play the part of the lion. 

Snug. Well , but an it be a long part, I can't 
remember it ; for I have but npoor brain. Let 
me see how many pages. 

Quin. Why, Simon, it is notwritten. And, 
for the matter of that, you may do it off hand. 
It is nothing but roaring. 

Bot. I'll tell you what 9 Peter Quince; you 
were better to let me act the part of the lion. Si~ 
mon Snug is but a hen-hearted sort of a fellow. 
He won't roar you so loud as a mouse in the hole 
in the wall. But, if you will let me play the 
part, I will malte such a noise, as shall do 
any man's heart good to hear me. I will 
roar, that the duke shall cry, Encore, en- 
core, let him roar, let' him roar, once more, 
once more. 

Quin. But if you were too terrible, you might 
frighten the dutchess and the ladies, that they 
would shriek, and that were enough to Jiang 
us all. 

Bot. Ay ; if <fbe dutchess and the ladies were 
frighted out of their wits, to be sure, perhaps 
they might have no more wit, than to get us all 
hang*d ; but do you think 9 Peter Quince, that I 
have no more inhumanity in my nature, than to 
frighten people ? I would restrain and aggravate 
my voice, that I would roar you as gentle as any 
sucking dove ; I would roar you an it were any 
nightingale. 
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Quin. I tell you, Nick Bottom, hold your Authority. 
tongue, with your roaring, and set your heart 
at rest. You shall _play nothing but Pyra- 
mus. 

Bot. Well , if I must, I must. What cannot Submiffion. 
be endur'd, you know, must be cur y d. But what Inquiring. 
beard were 1 best to play it in ? 

Quin. You must not have on a grey beard, Diredwg. 
you know ; because it will not look natural for 
a man with a grey beard to be acting the part of 
a lovyer. 

Bot. Why look you, Master Peter Quince, I Self vin4i- 
don't think it so very unnatural to see people, cation, 
with grey beards, acting the part of lo-vyers ; at 
'" least, I am sure, it had not need be unnatural ; • 
for it is common enough. But, howsomdever it 
will look a little unnatural, as you say, to see 
the young woman, Mrs. Tibby, fondling and 
looking sweet upon a man with a grey beard. 
Wherefore, upon minture liberation, I will play 
it in a beard black as jet. 

Quin. Here, then, Masters, take your parts, Exhowing 
and con them over with as much retention as you 
can : that you may be ready to rehearse by to- 
ntorrow night. 

% Bot. But where "must we rehearse, Peter inquiring. 
.Quince ? 

Quin. Why, your know, if we should go to Apprehea. 
rehearse in a garret, or a malt-loft,* we should 
but draw a mob, and perhaps get ourselves taken 
up for cromancers. Therefore we must go to the 
palace wood, and do it by moonlight. Ihen you ContrWmg. 
Know, .ye shall do it with dacity and imposer of 
mind, when there is "no body to deplaud, or 
hiss, 

Bot. Right , Peter Quince. We will be rea- 
dy for you. LExeunt.] 
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XLV. 
CHIDING. 

The Speech of Hector to Paris, on his avoiding, 
on the field of battle, Menelaus, the husband of 
Helen, whom he had decoyed from Sparta to 
Troy, which occasioned the Trojan war. 

(Pope's Homer, II. III. y. 53.) 

Narration. -jljlS godlike Hector, sees tbe prince retreat, 
He thus upbraids him with a gen'rous heat*, 

Reproof, " Unhappy Paris ! But to women— -brave ! 

So fairly fonrid, and only to deceive ! 

Vexation. Oh, haast thou dy d, wnen first thou sawst the 

light, 
Or dy'd at least before the nuptial rite J 

Contempt. A better fate than vainly thus to boast 
Andfiy, the scandal of the Trojan host m 

Vexation. Gods J how the scornful Greeks exult to see 
Their fears of danger undeceived in thee / 
Thy figure promts d with a martial air ; 

Contempt. But ill thy soul supplies a form so fair. 
Informer day$, in all thy gallant pride 9 
When thy tall ships triumphant sterrCd the tide ; 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas fiow, . 
And crowds stood wondering at the passing show; 

Inquiry wAt Say, was it thus, with such a baffled mien, 

contempt. You met the approaches of the Spartan queen ? 
Thus from her realm convey* dike beaut fous prize , 
And both her warlike lords (1) outshone in Helen'* 

eyes ? • 

This deed, thy foes* delight, thy own disgrace, 
Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race, l 
This deed recals thee to the proffered fight ; 

Challenge. Or hast thou injured whom thou dar 9 st not 

right ? 
Soon to thy cost his sword would make thee know, 
Thou keep'sh tSe consort of a braver foe. 

(1) Thefeus, her firft, and Menelaus, her fecond hufbandt 
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Thy graceful form instilling soft desire, Warning. 

Thy curling tresses, and thy silver lyre, 

Beauty andjw*/A— ia vain to these you trust, 

When youth and beauty shall be laid in dust^ 

Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow, Threaten. 

CrusKme dire author of his country's woe." 

XLVI. 

REMORSE. CONFESSION. VIRTU- 
OUS RESOLUTION. AFFECTION. 
JOY. RAPTURE. 

Scene between Sir Charles Easy and his Lady, (to 
whom he had been false) after his comtng to 
understand, that his falsehood was . known to 
her, though borne without the least complaint, 
or outward appearance of dissatisfaction , oil' 

her part. 

i 

SirCh. J) IT still, my dear— I want to tall 
with you— and, which you well may wonder at, 
what I have to say is of importance too. But it 
is in order to out friendship's being upon abetter 
footing hereafter, than it has been hitherto. 

Lady Easy. Your behaviour to me, Sir 
Charles, has always been friendly and loving ; 
nor can I charge you with a look, that ever had 
the appearance of unkindness. 

Sir Ch. The perpetual spring of your good Complup. 
humour Madam, lets me draw no merit from what 
I have appeared to be. For you seem to be of a 
temper to love, or at least to behave kindly to 
your husband, let his character be what it will. 
Yet I cannot, even now, reconcile with youjr 
good sense j your venturing upon marriage with a 
man of my indolent character. 

Lady Easy* I never thought it such a haz- 
ard. And your having never shewn, even in 
the time of courtship, the least affectation to be 

JST8 



Serious con* 
verfation* 



Affe&ion 

-with Sufe* 

miffion. 
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any thing, but what you was by nature ; and your 
shewing, through that carelessness of temper , an 
urtdesigning honesty of mind, which I suspected 
a want of in smoother behaviour, toon me by tak- 
ing no pains to win me, and pleased and courted 
me by taking no pains to please or court me. I 
concluded, that, such a temper could never be *fc- 
liberately unkind. Or, at the worst 9 I hoped, 
-*~th&t -any* errors which might afise from want of 
thinking, might be borne ; and that one moment's 
thought would .end them. Thus, Sir Charles, 
you see my worst of fears. And these, weighed 
against the hopes I had of * winning your heart, 
(as you know our sex are not too diffident of the 
power of our own charms) were as nothing* 

Sir Ch. My dear, your understanding, when I 
consider my oivn conduct , startles me, and makes 
my own look despicable. I W«#A to think I have 
worn so valuable a jewel in my bosom, and, till 
Mw hour, have scarce had the curiosity, or rather 
the common sense, to think of looking upon its 
lustre. 

Lady Easy. You set too Ai#ft a value, Sir 
Charles, on the common qualities of formlessness, 
and £-00^ nature in a wjf*. 

»Sz> C%. Virtues, like benefits, are doubled by 
being modestly concealed. And I confess, I skj* 
/frt you, Madam, of -virtues, which, as much 
as they exalt your character, disgrace mine. 
Apprehen. Lady Easy. I don't understand you, Sir 
Charles. 

Sir Ch. I must speak plainer then— -He free, 
and tell me, where did you leave this handier- 
chief ? (1) 

Lady Easy. Ha ! 



Wonder. 



Shame. / 



Self-denial. 



Fraife. 



Shame. 



Trepidation 



Starting. 

TendemeGj, Sir'Ch. "What do j ou start at — You have 
Shame. nothing to be troubled about. — *-Would to Hea- 

4 v*n I had as little. [Aside.] 
Anxiety. Lady Easy. I cannot speak—- and I could 
towA you would not oblige me—It is the only 

*&l^^^^ th * h * *** * tafa* was 
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tiling I ever refused you 5 — And, though I can- 
not give you a reason, why I would not speak, 
yet 1 hope you ^ill excuse me, without a reason. Intreating* 

// Sir Ch. What then ? Does this delicate creu* Stinging re- 
/ /ture scruple to accuse mz of what I have so little m °r f e- 

' scrupled to be guilty of ! Monster >/ To injure 
such goodness / [Aside] Well) then, Madam, Tendeniefs 

. your will shall be a reason. I will urge the point . wMadmi- 
no farther* And, indeed, it would ill become ratUm - 
*»*• Since you are so generously tender of re- 
proaching me, I will declare to you, that what " * 

• your delicacy avoids charging me with, that my 
own reflection bears home upon me with tenfold ' - 
force. Your ft^ro/V behaviour has waked me to a Remoifr. 
s£7Wtf of your d/s^azV/^zsf— disquiet so unworthily 
caused by w^— and-*-and— [hesitatinff through 
fulness of heart] so nobly borne by— her— -who 

..least deserved to be forced to bear it. But, 

/Madam— [sighing] if I A<zv*used you ill^— I hope Virtuous 

1 I have sentiment enough still left to secure you resolution. 
from all fear of my offending hereafter. As an latreatin S- 
earliest of which, let me beg of you to discharge iptreating. 

- your woman. 

Lady Easy. My dearest! I think not of her, Senfibiiity. 
Your tenderness overcomes me. [Weeping.] 

Sir Ch. Nay, surely f , you have no room to Joy, & faif- 
praise my tenderness. Such tenderness, as I abatement. 
have shewn to worth like yours, might— -but I Remorfe. 
see you are in pain to give me this confusion. , I Tendemefs 
will not therefore, increase your uneasiness by 
reflections on what I. have been ; but rather,- re- 
serving them for my private recollections, try to 
soothe your anguish by the prospect of happiness 
to come— happiness from my recovery to a sense * 
of your inimitable excellence, which hereafter, I 
intend shall be the business and the joy of my 
life to study, and admire. . Expect then, thou Proteftatfon 

, best of womankind, from my future affection, all ofaffedion. 
that can, be conceived of tender a$d of iwiJ. , 
Nothing, you can expect, shall #mh* #p to what 
you shall experience j for p? tenderness can equal 
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yoiir deservings at the bands of such A husband 
jblsI have hitherto been. Receive me, then, intir* 
at last, and take what *e woman ever frc*/y AoJ, 
*-~;»0/ even your incomparable self— my conquer- 
ed heart. [Embracing.] 

Inefpreffi- i&dy .Easy* O my recovered, my almost 
5l2E? &rf, my .inestimable jewel J<— My husband—My 
«nd Joy. &v* /— O lA&uy of yqy !<—Too much for human 
nature !*—Tkus to have a// I fow on earth, come 
voluntarily and unsolicited, to foarf me with 
kindness, and cnram me with happiness ! What 
is the rapture of the /owr sighing at our feet, 
to the solid joy of receiving the relenting, re* 

•fiMitgrati- turning husband/ dearest love! Be riot so 
•■*• profusely kind. Heaven !— Teach vo& to sbew 
gratitude suitable to such a blessing. 

xuvu. A 

DISCONTENT. EXCITING. RE- 
PROACHING. PLOTTING. 

The scene , in which Cassius. excites JJ&Vtus to 

oppose Cjesa&'s power. 

(Shakefpeare?s Jo l , Cjbs . ) 

.•ifcdntcji*. Cassius. XjLONOR is the subject of my story ; 
I cannot tell, what you and other men 
Think of this life, out for my single self, - 
•Contempt. I'd rather sleep t tV dust, than live to be 

In arme of such a thing as I myself. 
Pride. I ^as born free as Casar. So wereyou. 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
IJndure the winter's cold as well as he* 
Narration For once, upon a row axid^rusty day, 
vHh^ Con- The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
emp . c»sar says to me. •' Dar y st thou, Cassius, now 
.^ueftion. L ea p i n with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder Point?" tJpon the wot/, 
Courage. Accoutred as I was, (1) I plunged in, 

, ( 1) This paflage cannot be expreflfed with life, without fan* 
tiling of the aftion of /wmmu*; . 
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And bade him follow ; so indeed he did. 
The torren/ roared, and to* did buffet it 
With 7#*/y sinews, throwing it /zs£<fc, 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy* 
But ere we could arrive the Point proposed, 
Caesar cry'd, " -EW£ me, Cassius, or I sink f" 
*Then, as ASneas, our great ancestor. 
Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulders, 
The oldAnchises bear, so, from trie waves of Tiber y 
Did I the /zWrf Casar ; tand /Aw ww&» 
Is 7Z0ZO become a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must £*«<£ his £orfy, 7 
If Casar carelessly but nod to him. 
He had an ague when he was in Spain, 
And when the Jit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake : 'tis truth, this god did $Aait* ;. 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe theworld, 
Did /o$* its lustre ; I did foar him groan ; 
Aye 9 and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in iheir books, 
Alas, it cryd s * * Give me some drink, Titinius"»f» 
As a «£jfc girl. Ye £•<?*&, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper, should 
So get the star/ of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 

Brutus. Another general shout ! 
I do believe that their applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on Cafsat. 

Cassius. Why, man, he doth bestride the nar- 
row world 
Like a Colossus, and we ^orry dwarfs 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. -. 
Men sometimes have been masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is 710/ in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus & Casar/ What should be in that Casar? 
Why should that name he sounded more thanyours ? 
Write them together ; roars is as fair a n^m* ; 
Sound them ; it doth become the otck/A as w*// ; 
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Weigh them ; it is as heavy ; conjure with them ; 
Brutus will start a ghost as soon as Casar. 

Wonder. Now inthe tf0;w*s of #// the gods at cmc*,. 

Contempt Upon what meat doth this our Casar feed, 

That he is grown so great ? Age thou art shatrid\ 
Rome, thou hast lost the £r^d of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, since the sun shone, 
But it- was fam'd with more than one man ? 
' When could they say, 'till wow, who talk'd oiRome^ 
That her tp/J* walls encompass'd but one man ? 

wetting. oj t i y QU an( j j h ave h ear cl o\\v fathers say, 

There 100$ a Brutus once, that would haye brooVd 
' A whipUgalV d slave to Zord it over Horn* 
As 50on\s this dread Casar. 
AppreVtt Brutus. (1) That you do Zow me, I am noth- 
ing jealous ; 
Serious con- What you would work me to, I have some aim ; 
ion. jgj^p j hayg thought of this, and of /A*s* times, 
I shall recount hereafter. For this present, 
I would not (so with Zgt;* I might intreat you) 
'Be any farther mov'd. What you have 502V, 
Plotting. J w j|j C Q ns jd er . what you have to 5^, 

I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both 02*0/ to hear, and answer such ii^A things, 
'Till /A*», my noble jriend, chew upon fAis ; 
Bifcontent. Brutus— had rather be a Lybian, 

Than to repute himself a $0# of Rome f 

Under such hard conditions as /Aw //;»* 

Is like to &jy #£o» us. £Exeunt.] 

XLVIII, 

JOY. TROUBLE. FLATTERY. DARING. 
FEAR- ROMANTIC IMAGINATION. 

Eve's Recount of her troublesome Dream. 

(Pabap.Lost. B. V. v. £S.) 

j€j&]ore.\j $0 i €i - in w h om m y thoughts find all repose, 
My glory f my perfection I Glad I see 

( 1 ) The chancer of Brutus being fpd emmge, his fpeech i* to 
%* cxprefled accordingly. 
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Thy face , and morn returned. For I this night Disagreea- 

{Such night till this I never pass d) have dream? d 9 ^ n ^ cm * 

(1) If dream' d—rnot as I oft am zvont, of thee : rance- 

Works of day past, or morrow's next design ; 

But of offence and trouble, which my mind 

Knew fl£i;*r till this irksome night. Methought, 

Close at mine ear, one call'd me forth to walk, 

With gentle voice; I thought it f/uwe; it said, 

* 4 Why sleep' st thou Eve f Now is the pleasant Wheedling 

time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night warbling bird, that now awake, Pteafing 
Tunes sweetest his love laboured song ; now reigns defcription. 
Full orV d the moon , and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets o^the face of things. (2) In vain, 
\f ?ione regards- Heav n wakes with all his eyes Flattery. 
Whom to behold but thee, natures desire f 
In whose sight all things joy with ravishment, 
Attracted by thy beauty — still to ga%e" * 

I rose, as at thy call; but found thee w<tf, . ftarratio*/ 
To find thee I directed then my iy#7i ; r 
And on, methought, alone I pass'd thro* ways, 
That brought me on a sudden to th* tree ^ ^ • Appreheft- 
Of interdicted knowledge^' Fair it seem'd, *" fion - 

Much fairer to my fancy than by <fay ; Wonder. 

And as I wontf ring Iook d, beside it stood 
One shafd and wing'd like c;** of fAaj* from 

Heav'n, 
By us oft seen ; his dewy /o^is distill* d 
Ambrosia. On that tree he tfZso gaz'd ; 
And, •' O fair plant," said he " with fruit sur- pieafurem/ 

charg'd, desire. 

Deigns none to ease thy had, and to/* thy 

'"T""* sweet, 
Nor ^o^, «0r #?0W ? Is knowledge so despisd? inquiry. 

Or envy, or wAdtf reserve forbids to taste? 
Forbid vrhowill, none shall from me withold Resolution 

( 1) " If dream'd: " The irapreflion being fo flrong, that (he was < 
in doubt, whether it was a dream or reality. 
.(2) " In vzbi." Sic, The pupil muft be told, that this means, 
«« No matter whether any earfhlj creature U awake to admire your 
beauty." 
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Longer thy offered good, why else set hertV 
This said, he paused not, but with vent'rous arm 
Fear. He pluck' d, he tasted. Me damp horror chill'd 

At such bold words, vouch* d with a deed so bold. 
Joy. But he, thus overjoy' d, " O fruit divine, 

Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropt ; 
Forbidden here, it seems, as only Jif 
For gods ; yet able to make gods of men : 
• ~ ... . And why not gods. of men, since £"00*2, the 7»0r* 
Communicated, more abundant grows. 
The author »0/ impaired, but hononr* d more t 
Inviting. Here, happy creature 9 fair angelic Eve / 

.Partake thou also, happy though thou art, 
Flattery. I Happier thou may'st be ; worthier canst not be; 
Tempting. Taste this, and be henceforth among the gods, 
Thyself a goddess, not to earth confin'd, 
But sometimes in the air, as we; sometimes 
jfscend to Heav'n, by merit thine, and see 
What life the gods live there, and such live thou. 9 
Tempting. So saying, he drew nigh, and to me held, 

Ev'n to my mouth, of that same fruit held part, 
Which he had pluck'd. The pleasant savrj 

smell 
So quicken' d appetite, that I methought, 
Could not but taste* Forthwith up to the chub 
Romantic. With him IJlew, and underneath beheld 
Imagina- The earth out stretch' d immense, a prospect wide 
tMm# And various. JVonS ring at my flight and change 
To this Aif^A exaltation ; suddenly 
My guide was gone, and I, methought, stfflifc dfftfffl 
Joy. And fell asleep. But O how glad I wak'd 

To find this but a dream ; ' 

XLIX. " 

ANGUISH FOLLOWED BY 
TRANSPORT. 

 The scene of Indiana's being found to be Mr. Sea* 
land's daughter* \_Consc. Lov*"] 

Civility. Ind. J[ AM told, Sir, you come about business* 
which requires your speaking with me* 
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Seal. Tes, Madain . There came to my hands 
a bill drawn by Mr. Devil, which is payable to- 
morrow ; and as I have cash of his, I have made 
bold to bring you the money mysel f  A >— « 
-a— a—and, to be free, madam, theyizm*of your Confufiaa. 
beauty, and the regard which Mr. Bevil is but 
too well known to have for you, excite my curios- 
ity. 

Ind. Too well known to bave for me I Your Offence, 
sober appearance* Sir, made me expect no rude- 
ness or absurdity from you— Who waits ? Sir, 

if you pay the money to, a servant, it will be as 
tpr/Z— — [Going.] 

Seal. Pray, Madam, be not offended. I Apoioy. 
eame hither with an innocent, nay, a virtuous 
design. And, if you will have patience to. hear 
me, it may be of service to you, as well as to my 
only daughter, on whose account I come, and 
whom I was this day to dispose of. 

Ind. [Aside.] In marriage with Mr. Bevil, Apprehc*. 
I fear* What I dreaded is come. But I must Recoiled. 
compose myself, if possible. [To him,] Sir, you 
may suppose I shall desire to know any thing, 
which may be interesting to Mr. Bevil, or to 
myself. As appearances are against me with re- Confufon. 
gard to his behaviour, I ought to forgive your 
suspicion, Sir* Be free then ; I am composed Apology, 
again. Go on, Sir. . 

Seal. I feared indeed, zxvunwarranted passion Wonder, 
here. But I could not have thought any man w** <**»*- 
capable of abusing so much loveliness and worth as pro atlon ' 
as your appearance, and behaviour bespeak. But 
the youth of our age care not what excellence they 
destroy, so they can but gratify Vindication 

Ind. [Interrupting.] Sir, you are going into 
very great errors. But please to keep your sus- 
picions, and acquaint me, why the care of your inquiry «a* 
daughter, obliges a person of your seeming rank, *pprehen- 
to be thus inquisitive about a wretched, helpless, flon * 
friendless — [Weeps.] I beg your pardon, good Distreft. 
Sir— -I am an orphan, who can call nothing in Apology. 
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this world my own, T>ut my virtue— ~P ray <> good 

Sir, go on. 
Pity, -with f Seal. How could Mr. Bevil think of injuring 
tdifapjwoba. tuch sweetness. 

Vindication? Ind. You wronghim, Sir. He never thought 

Praife. fo( injuring me. His bounty he bestows for iny 
support, merely for the pleasure of doing good. 

Inquiry wik You are the gentleman, I suppose, for whose, 
apprehen- f^ppy daughter he is designedly his worthy fa* 
ther ; and he has consented^ perhaps, to the fro* 
posal. 

Caution. Seal. I own, sach z. match was proposed; but 

Resolution, it shall not proceed, unless I am satisfied, that 
your connection with him may be consistent with 
"it. 

birtrefs. * Ind* It Is o«Jy, Sir, from his actions and his 
looks, that I have had any reason to flatter myself 
into the notion of his having any particular af- 
fection for me. From them, I own, I was led in 
to the hope of what I earnestly wished^ that he had 
thoughts of making me the partner of his heart. 
But now I find my fatal mistake. The goodness 
and gentleness of his demeanour, with the ricA- 
#m of his benevolence, made me misinterpret all 
*— 'Twas my ow» Ao^*, my own passion, that 
deluded me. /fe «*v*r made o«* amorous ad- 
vance to me — H is generous heart and liberal hand 
meant a«Zy to help the miserable. And I—   

Self con- fool that I was! 1 fondly suffered myself to 

demnatioii. be drawn into imaginations too high, and too am- 
bitious for my lowly wretchedness / 

[Weeping.] 

Comfort. Seal. Make yourself rasy, Madam, upon the 
' score of my daughter, at fowf. The connection 

between Mr. Revil and her is not gone so/tfr as 
to render it necessary that your peace should be 
destroyed by such a marriage. Depend upon it, 
Madaih, my daughter shall ne*ver be the cause of 
your* disappointment. 

t>i>trefe ifld. Sir, your speaking so, makes me still 

heightened more wretched* Shall I he the cause of injury to 
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my noble benefactor ? Shall I, who have no pre* 
tensions to him , be the hindrance of his happiness P 
Heaven forbid! No, Sir; give your daughter 
to the worthiest of men. Give her to my generous 
Bevil—Tkey may be happy, though /should run 
distracted. And, whilst! preserve my senses, I 
will weary Heaven with my prayers for their fe- 
licity. As for my own fate, it is likely to hold 
on as it begun, a smtt of wretchedness— -'Twas 
Heaven y s high will that I should be wretched. 
Taken captive in my cradle— -tossed on the seas— 
there deprived of my mother— that I should only 
Afar of my father; but tzfiw 5tf? him-— that I 
should then oe adopted by a stranger— -then /we 
my adb/tftfr^that I should then be delivered from 
the very Jaws of poverty by the most amiable of 
#/0»/l/W*-»that I should give my /bwrf unthink- 
ing heart to this most charming of his sa*-— and 
that he should disappoint all my romantic hopes, 
without leaving me the right or the pretence 6f 
blaming any one but myself. For, Oh, I cannot* 
reproach him, though his friendly hand, that 
raised me to this height l , now throws me ifovm 
the precipice. Oh! [Weeping.] 

iSfoz/. Z)*tfr jLa^fy / Compose yourself to pa- 
tience, if possible. My heart bleeds for jottr rf«- . 
/ms. A nd there is something in your very 
strange story, that resembles— —Does Mr. Bevil 
know your history particularly ? 

Ind. All is known to him perfectly • And it 
is my knowledge of what I was by £/r/A, and 
what I should be now, that embitters all my rats* 
*rv> I'll tazr away <*Z/ fram of my former self; 
all that can put me in mind of what I was born 
to, and am miserably fallen from, [In her dis- 
order she throws away her bracelet* which Mr. 
Sealand takes up, and looks earnestly on it.] 

Seal. Ha / What means this f Where am I f 
It is the same! The very Bracelet, which iny 
wife wore aix>ur last mournful parting. 
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Surprife. Jnd. What said yfcu Sir. Tour wife I What 
may this mean ? That bracelet was my mother s. 
But your name is Sealand. My lost fathers 

Trepidation name was—— 

Seal* [Interrupting.]] Danvers, was it not ? 

Amazement Jnd. What new amazement ! That was his 
name. 

Joy. Seal. I am the true Mr. Danvers, though I 

have changed my name to Sealan d  Q w? 
cAz'W, wi? child/ [Catching Indiana in his arms/] 

Surprife & / w J. ^// gracious Heaven / Is it possible ? 
Jo ** Do I embrace my father t 

Capture. *SV a/* O my child 9 my child ! my srweet girl ! 
My lost Indiana ! Restored to pae as from the 
dead / I now see every feature of thy lamented 
mother in thy lovely countenance ! Heaven ! 
how are our sorrows past, overpaid by such a 
meeting ! To find thee /Aws, to have it in uiy 
power to bestow thee on thy noble lover, with a 
fortune not beneath his acceptance. 

Extreme J»rf. O, it is mar* like a dream than a reality* 

w» Have I then a father's sanction to my fox>* / 

J9& bounteous hand to ^iw, and make my heart a 
present worthy of my generous BeviU 

Seal. Let us send immediately to him , and 
inform him of this wondrous turn • which shews 
that 

Whatever the ger»*rous mind hf elf denies, 
The fecret care of Providence fupfkes. 



REPROOF. 

Calisthenes's honest Speech in reproof ofCleon f s 
flattery to Alexander, on whom Cleon wanted 
divinity to be conferred by vote. 

(Q. Cart. VIIL) 

fcifpieafure AF the king were present, Cleon, there Would 
be no need of my answering to what you have 
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just proposed. He would himself reprove you Reproofc 
for endeavoring to draw him into an imitation 
of foreign absurdities, and for bringing envy 
upon him by such unmanly flattery . As he is 
absent, I take upon me to tell you in his name y 
that no praise is lasting, but what is rational ; 
and that you do what you can to lessen his glo- 
ry instead of adding to it. Herois have never 
among 9 us, been deified, till after their death* 
And, whatever may be your way of thinkings 
Cleon, for my part, I wish the king may not, 
for many years to come, obtain that honour. 
You have mentioned, as precedents, of what you Remanft* 
propped, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you im- 
agine, Cleon* that they were deified over a cup of 
wfle f And are you and I qualified to make 
gods P Is the king, our sovereign^ to receive hia 
divinity from you and me', who are his subjects ? GbaUeng* 

First try your power, whether ) r ou can make H ^ ,  

king. It is surely, easier, to make a king than 

a god ; to give an earthly dominion, thfcn a throw j 

inheaveru f I only wish, that the gods may tApure- ' 

have heard, without offence, the arrogant propo-% heiiJGoa, 

sal you have made, of adding one to their nura* 

ber : and that they may still be so propitious to 

us, as to grant the continuance of that success to 

our affairs, with which they have hitherto fa* 

voured us. For my part, I am not ashamed of 

my country- ; nor do I approve of our adopting 

rites of foreign nations, or learning from them 

how we ought to reverence our lings. To re* 

ceive laws } or rules of conduct, from them, what 

is it, hut to confess ourstlves inferior to thtm ? 
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LI. 

INCULCATING. COMMANDING. 
INTREATING. WARNING. 

The dying charge of Micipsa, king of Numidia, 
to Jugurtha, whom he had adopted, and made 
joint-heir to his kingdom, with his two sons, 
Adherbal and HiempsaL 

^; You know, Jugurtha, that I received you 

under my protection in your early youth, when 

left a helpless, and hopeless orphan. I advanced 

you to high honours in my kingdom : in the full 

assurance that you would prove grateful for my 

*«-— • —"kindness to you ; and that, if I came to have 

children of my own, you would study to repay 

« -«- to them j what you -owed to me. Hitherto I have 

^-Aad 710 reason to repent of my favours to you. 

Common- For to omit all former instances of your extraor- 
<ialion - dinary merit , your late behaviour in the Numan- 
tian war, has reflected on me and my kingdom, a 
new and distinguished glory. You have, by 
your valour, rendered the Roman commonwealth* 
which before was well affected to our interest, 
much more friendly. In Spain, you have raised 
the honour of my nam* and crown. And you 
have surmounted what is justly reckoned one of 
the greatest difficulties ; having by your merit, 
silenced envy. My dissolution seems now to be 

limiting, fast approaching. I therefore beseech and £#?;- 
ywv you, my dear Iugurtha % by this right hand ; 
by the remembrance of my ^#s£ kindness to you ; 
by the honour of my kingdom, and by the majes- 
ty of the gods; be feWtoray two saws, whom 
wy? favour to you has made your brothers ; and 
ifo #Gf M/«i of forming a connexion with a«y 
stranger to the prejudice of your relations. It is 

Warning, not by #rms, nor by treasures^ that a kingdom is 
secured, but by w*// affected subjects and tftffo . 
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And it is by faithful and important services, that 
friendship (which neither gold will purchase, nor. 
arms extort) is secured. But what friendship is 
more perfect than that which ought to obtain be- 
tween brothers f tVhat fidelity can be expected 
among strangers , if it is wanting among rela- 
tions ? The kingdom I /*ao;* you, is in good con- 
dition, if you govern it properly ; if otherwise, it 
is w*a£. For by agreement, a sma// 6tate increa- 
ses ^ by division a £r*tff one goes to r»f». It 
will lie upon jaw, Jugurtha, who are come to ri- 
per years than your brothers, to provide, that no- 
misconduct produce any . bad effect. And if any 
difference should rise between joa'and your bro- 
thers (which may the gods avert /) the />fc£/*V wilt 
charge you, howeyer innocent you may be, as the 
aggressor, because your years and abilities give 
you the superiority. But I firmly persuade my- 
self, thatjww will treat them with kindness, and 
that rtgp will honour and esteem joa;, as your 
distinguished virtue deserves* 



LII. 

DRUNKENNESS, (l) 

(Shaktfpear't Othbllq.) 

Montano, Cassw, and Iag&+ 

Cassio^l> hlj ^ ha-^hicpoughs] m be ha~ 
mang'd, if these fellows han't given, me a fil— a fil 
©--a fill up on the brain-pan— ^ little one. 



Montana. Why, good master lieutenant, we 
-are not beyond pints a-piece as I'm a so— as I'm 
a so— as I'm a soldier. And that is a shallow 

(1) It may perhaps, feem flrangc to fome, that fuch aleflbqi 
as this (hould have a place. But, befides the diverlion of seeing 
drunkennefs well imitated, the moral is good. For this very frol- 
ick coils Caffio his place. 

It is needless to mark the emphatical words in this paffagtt 
ftyt druakegjwfe deflroys ail ejpphafr and propriety. 
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brain-pan, which will not hold a poor pint of 
good liquor. 

I ago. Some wine, ho! [Sings.} 

And lot me the cannakin clink, clink, 
And let me the cannakin clink, 
A foldier's a man, and man's life but a fpan, 
Why then let a foldier have drink, drink, 
Why then let a foldier have drink. 

Some wine, boy ! , 

Cassio. I'll be shot for a cow— -for a eow— 
for a coward, if that ben't an excellent song, 

Iago. I learnt it in England, wheTe indeed 
they are most potent at the pot. Your Dane, 
your German, and your swag-belly'd Hollander, 
are nothing to your freeborn Englishman. Did 
you ever hear an Englishman reckon up the pri- 
vileges he has by birth-right ? 

Cassio. No, good Iago. What are they pray ? 

Iago. Why, to say fthat he pleases of the 
government ; to eat more roast beef, and drink 
# more port, than any three subjects of any other 
country ; and to do whatever he pleases, where- 
ever he is. Therefore he raves at the best king, 
while your Frenchman worships the worsts— he 
breaks this week, the law he voted for lasfweek, 
and in all countries he is winked at, when he 
does what would send a native to a mad-house ; he 
eats you up the whole ox in less time than your 
Frenchman swills the soup he makes of the shins, 
and as to drinking, he lays you France, Austria, 
and Russia, among the table's feet, with no more 
conscience at the tavern , than in the field of battle. 

Cassio. Here is our noble go—our noble ge— * 
our noble general's health for ever. 

Montano. Ay, ay, good master lieutenant,, 
and as much longer as you please. 

lagg* O sweet England ! [Sings.]. 

King Stephen w*s An Unworthy peer, 
His breeches coft hi» a wh*k cttora 5. 
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He held them fix-pence all too dear, 
With that he call'd his taylor lowft. 

He was a wight of high renown, 

And thou art but of low degree : 
*Tis pride, that pulls the country down, 

So take thy old cloak about thee. 

UII. 

VEXATION. SPITEFUL JOY. 

The scene between Shylock and Tubal. * 

(Shekefpearft MERCHANT or VfiNICE.) (1) 

SkfL IdLoW now, Tubal, what news from Qoe*. «** 
Genoa? Have you heard any thing of my AMift J f - 
backsliding daughter t 

Tub. I often came where I heard of her, but Di&ppoint- 
tould not find her. mentt 

Shyl. Why there y there, there f A diamond Vexation* 
gone that cost me trvo thousand ducats at Frank- 
fort : The curse never fell upon our nation-Alt 
now. I never felt it before. Two thousand du- 
cats in that, and other precious, precious jewels / 
I wish she lay dead at my foot, with the jewels Execrating. 
in her ear. I would she were hears' d with the 
ducats in her coffin. No news of them ! And I Vexation* 
know not what spent in the search. Loss upon 
loss. The thief gone with so much ; and so much 
to find the thief; and no satisfaction^ no revenge, 
no ill luck stirring but what lights on my shoulders 

(I) Tlje pupil raufl, if he does not know it, be told alityle of 
the plot, viz. That Shylock had sent Tubal in search of his 
daughter, whom his ill usage, and the importunity of her lover, 
had occafioned to elope from his house. . And tha| Antonio was 
a merchant, mortally hated by Shylock, who had borrowed ? sum 
of money of Shylock on the terms of his forfeiting a pound of his 
ftefb, wherever Shylock pleafed to cut it, ill case his tailing to 
difcharge the debt on the day it was due. 
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• *o sighs, but o*<tny breathing ; no tears, but o* my 

shedding. 
Narration. Tub. Yes, other men, have ill luck too. An- 

tonio, as I beard in Genoa—— — — 
Spiteful joy Shyl. What ! Ha* he had ill luck ? 

[Earnestly.] 
Narration. Tub. He has had a ship cast away coming from 

Tripoli. 
Spitcfrijoy Shyl. Thank God; thank God! Is it true? 
Narration. Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors, that 

* scaped from the wreck. 
Spiteful joy Shyl. I thank thee, good Tubal, good news, 
Queftion. good news. What in Genoa, you spoke with 

them ? 

Narration. Tub^ Your daughter spent, in Genoa, as I 
iieard, in one night 9 twenty ducats. 

**P<ft. ShyL Thou stick'st a dagger in me. I 
shall never see my gtid again. Twenty ducats 
at a sitting ! Twenty ducats /•— •— O father Abra- 
ham f 

Narration; Tub. There came divers of Antonio,* cred- 
itors in my company to Venice, that say, Tie 
v&nnot but break. 
Spiteful joy Shyl. Vm glad of it. Vll plague him. HI 

torture him. I'm glad of itt, 
Narration. Tub. One of them shewed me a rag* be had 

tof your daughter for a monkey. 
Anguiih. fifty/. Oitf upon her! Thou tortur&t ine, 
^Tubal. It was my r«^. I had it bf Leah. I 
would not have given it for as many monkeys as 
could stand together upon the Rialto. 
Narration. Tub. Antonio is certainly undone. 
Spiteful joy Shyl. Ay, ay, there is some- comfort in 
Directing, that. Go, Tubal, fee me an officer ; bespeak 
Cruelty. him to be ready. {1)1 will be revenged an An- 
Revenge. tonio. I will wash my hands to the elborvs, in 
his heart's blood. [Exit.] 

(1) This ihould be fpoken with malignant exultation and 
threatening. See MaHce y page 29. 
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LIV. 

SELF- VINDICATION. REPROOF. 

The speech of C Marlus to the Romans, shew- 
ing the absurdity of their hesitating to corner 
en kirn the rani of General in the expedition 
against Jugurtha 9 merely on account of. his> ex? 

. traction* 

{Salii/I, Bell, Jugurthin.) 

(1)XT is but too common, my countrymen, to Explaining* 
observe a material difference, between the beha- -*^. ( 
viour of those, who stand candidates for places 
of power and trust, before and after their ob- 
taining them . They solicit them in one manner, 
and execute them in another. *They set out * Sneer, 
with a great appearance of activity, humility, 
and moderation ; fand they quickly fall into f Reproof!: 
sloth, pride, and avarice. It is, undoubtedly, 
no easy matter to discharge, to the general satis- 
faction* the duty of a supreme commander in 
troublesome times. lam, 1 hope, duly sensible 
of the importance of the office. I propose to take 
upon me, for the service of my country. (9) To 
carry on, with effect^ an expensive war, and yet 
be frugal of the public money ; to oblige those 
to serve j whom it may be delicate to offend ; to 
conduct, at the same time, a complicated varie- 
ty of operations ; ta concert measures at home 
answerable to the state of things abroad; and to 
gain every valuable end, in spite of opposition 
from the envious, the factious and the disaffect- 
ed; to do all this, my countrymen, is more dif- 
ficult, than is generally thought. And besides 
the disadvantages, which are common to me with 
all others in eminent stations, my case is, in this 

(1) "this fpeech light calm and cool See Tranquitftiy, page If. 
Tedchingy page 23* &c. 

(2) " To carry m," &c. The antithefi> In the fentence, rrw€t 
^e carefully ^marfadm pronouncing, it. . 
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respect, peculiarly hard ;that, whereas a comman- 
der of patrician rank, if he is guilty of a neglect, 

Contempt, -or breach of duty, he has his great connexions* the 

antiquity of his family 9 the importanc services of 

' - his ancestors, and the multitudes he has by ^0*0- 

*r engaged in his interest, to screen him from 

Selfdefen. condign punishment : w whole safety depends 
upon myself \ which renders it the more indispen- 

N Anxiety, sably necessary for me to take care, that my con- 
duct be clear arid unexceptionable. Besides, I 
am well aware, my countrymen, that the eye of 
the public is upon me; and that, though the 
impartial, who prefer the real advantage of the 
commonwealth to all other considerations, fa- 
vour my pretensions, the patricians want nothing 
so much, as an occasion against me. It is, there- 

Promlfing. fore my fixed resolution, to use my best endeavours, 
thsityou be not disappointed in me, and that their 
indirect designs against me may be defeated. I 
have from myyouth been familiar with toils, and 

Selfdefen. with danger* I was faithful to your interest, 
my countrymen, when I served you for no. re- 

latitude, ward, but that of honor. It is not my design to 
betray you, now that you have conferred upon 
me a place of profit. You have committed to 
my conduct the war against Jugurtha. The par- 
tncians are offended at this. But where would 

Contempt, be the wisdom of giving such a command to 
one of their honourable body, a person of illus- 
trious birth, of ancient family \ of * innumerable sta- 
tues, but— of no experience. What service would 
his long line of dead ancestors, or Ms multitude 
of motionless statues, do his country in the day 
of battle f What could such a general do, but 
in his trepidation and inexperience, have recourse 
to some inferior commander, for direction in dif- 

v ficulties, to which he was not himself equal t 

Thus your patrician-general would in fact, have 
a general over him; so that, the acting com- 
mander would still be a plebiani So true is this, 
my countrymen, that I have myself know* 
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those, who have been chosen consuls* begin then 
to read the history of their own country, of 
which, till that time, they were totally ignorant; 
that is, they first obtained the employment, and 
then bethought themselves of the qualifications 
necessary for the proper discharge of it. I sub- Respect, 
mit to your judgment, Romans, on which side , 
the advantage lies, when comparison is made ' 
between patrician haughtiness andplebian experiv Contempt. 
ence . The very actions which they have only read 9 
i"have partly seen, and partly myself atchieved. 
What they know by reading, I know by action. 
They are pleased to slight my mean birth : I de- 
spise tfeeir mean characters. Want of birth and 
fortune, is the objection against me. Want of 
personal worth against them. But are not all 
men of the same species ? What can make a dif- Queftion- 
ference between one man and another, but tne m g- 
endowments of the mind f For my part, I shall 
always look upon the brawest man as the no- 
blest man. Suppose it were required of the 
Fathers of such patricians as j4lbinus 9 and Bes- Contempt. 
tia, whether, if they had their choice, they 
would desire sons of their character, or of mine ; 
what would they answer ; but that they should 
wish the worthiest to be their sons? If the pa- Argui. *>** 
triciana have reason to despise me, let them like- Reproof, 
wise despise their ancestors, whose nobility was the 
fruit of their 'virtue. Do they envy the honours 
bestowed upon rac? Let them envy likewise 
my labours, my abstinence, and the dangers I 
have undergone for my country; by which I Contempt, 
have acquired them. But those worthless men 
lead such a^life of inactivity, as if tbey despised 
any honors you can bestow; whilst they aspire 
to honours, as if they had deserved them by the 
most industrious virtue. They arrogate the re- 
wards of activity for their having enjoyed the 
pleasures of luxury* Yet none can be more la- 
vish, th«n they are, in praise of their ancestors. 
And they imagine tfaey honor themselves by cele* , 
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brating their forefathers. Whereas they do the 
very contrary. For, by how much their ancestors 
were distinguished for their virtues, by "so much 
are they disgraced by their vices* The glory of 
ancestors easts a light, indeed, upon: their pos- 
terity ; but it only serves to shew what the descen- 
dants are. It alike exhibits to public view their 
degeneracy and their vnrth. I own, I cannot 
boast of the deeds of my forefathers : But I hope 
I may answer the cavils of the patricians by 
standing up in defence of what I have myself 

Laudable done. Observe now my countrymen, the injus- 
(l) Pnde tf ce f th e patricians. They arrogate to them- 

Contempt. se j ves honours on account of the exploits dtpne by 
their forefathers, whilst they will not allow me 
the due praise for performing the very same sort 

.Affectation, of actions in my own person. " He has no sta- 
tues," they cry, " of his family. He can trace 
no venerable line of ancestors"* ^fVhat then ! Is 

Contempt. j t ma tter of more praise to disgrace one's illus- 
trious ancestors, than to become illustrious by his 

Self-Vindi- 0ix>n g 00( j behaviour? What if I can shew no 

statues of my family ? I can shew the standards^ 
the armour, and the trappings, which I have 
myself taken from the vanquished : I can shew 
the scars of ttose wounds which I received by 
facing the enemies of my country. These are my 
statues. These are the honours I boast of ; not 
left me by inheritance as theirs ; but earned by 
toil, by abstinence, by valour ; amidst clouds of 
Contempt, dust, and seas of blood ; scenes of action, where 
those effeminate patricians, who endeavour, by 
indirect means, to depreciate me in your esteem, 
have never dared to shew thedr faces*. 

(1) Laudble Pride. See Courage, page 2 & 
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j . . . 

PLOTTING. CRUELTY. HORROR. 

Macbeth full of his bloody design' against good 
king Duncan, fancies he sees a dagger in the 
air, 

* . * 

XS this a dagger, which I see before me, . 
The handle toward my handf (1) Come let mt 

clutch the&— 
I have thee not, and yet \see thee still. 
Art tlKM not, fatal vision ! sensible 
To feeling as to sight $ or art thou but *i 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation -•*._ „ 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ?- 
I see thee j*/, iaform as palpable, . * 

(2) As f Am which now. I Jrtf'a? 

Thou marstiaYst me the •zpoy that I was going, 

And such an instrument I was to #sg. 

Mine eyes are made the^/bo/so' th* of for senses, 

Or else worth all the rest -1 see thee still, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, drops of blood, 
Which was not so beforer—~ (3). There's wo j«£& 

thing, — 
It is the bloody business, which informs 
This to mine eyes (4) Now o'er one half the 

world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain d sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate s offerings : and mid?iigkt murder, 
(Alarmed by his centitiel the wolf, 

(1) Reaching" ont his hand, as to fnatch it* The firft eight 
lines to be fpoken with the eyes flaring, and fixed on one point 
in the air, where he is fuppofed to fee the dagger. Ste Dtfpair, 
page 20. Malice 29. . •  

(2) Drawing his dagger, and looking on it, and then on that 
in the air, as comparing them. 

(3) A long paufe. He recollects and composes himfclf a lit- 
tle, and gives over -fixing his eyes upon the air-drawn dagger. 

(4) Plotting is always to be exprefled wish a low voice'. Espe« 
eially fuch a paflage as this, to the end. 
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Whose howl's his watch) thus with his stealthy 

pace, 
Like Tarquin's ravishing strides, toward his de* 

-sign 
Guilt. Moves like a ghost Thpu sound and firm-set 

earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for 

fear N 
^ The very stones should prate of raw*/ blood 

Soon to be f/nV/, [Skahesp* Macbeth,} 

LVL 

* AFFECTION. JOY. FEAR OF OF- 
FENDING. GRATITUDE. 

A Speech of Adam to Eve. 

{Mitt. Parad. Lots. B. IV, J. 4H. 

tendemefi. &OJLE partner, and 50& £ar/ of aW these Joys, 
Awe. Dearer thyself than a//. JVif <fc must the Pow'r, 

Pity. That *?w<& us, and for us this ample world, 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free, as infinite ; 
•ratitudc. That rais'd us from the d#s/, and plac'dns hert 
In #// this happiness, who at A£s hand 
Have nothing merited, nor can perform 
Ought whereof he hath need ; he who requires 
From us no other service, than to keep 
This one , this easy charge, of all the /r*£s 
In paradise, that bear delicious fruit 
So various* not to taste that Qw/y tree 
Of knowledge, 1 planted by the tree of life ; 
,Appi*h«ns. So near grows death to life ; whatever death is ; 
Some dreadful thing no doubt ; for well thou 

know'st 
God hath pronoune'd it death to taste that tree } 
The 0«/y sign of our obedience Jeft, 
Gratitude, Among so 7na«y 5/^*1$ of pow 9 r and r#/< 
Conferred upon us, and dominion given 
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Over all other creatures, that possess ...^ 
Earth air 9 and s*a. Then /*£ us not think A#rd 
0»* easy prohibition, who enjoy 
Free leave so large to all things else, and cheiee 
'Unlimited) of manifold delights, t 

But let its ever praise him, and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful task Pity.- 

To prune these growing plants, and 'tend these J °y« * 

flowers, 
Which, were it toilsome,* -yet with thee—* were 
sweet* . 

LVII. 

INTERCESSION. OBSTINACY. CRUEL- 
TY. FORCED SUBMISSION. 

Interesting scene from Shakespeare* s Merchant of 
Venice, in which the Jew Shy loci, by his per- 
severing malice against Antonio, is completely • 
humbled a?id punished. 

Duke, Shylock, Antonio, Bassanio, Pbk~ - 

tia, and GitATrANo. . ... 

JDttib.JVj-AKE room, and let him stand before Authority:* 

our face 

Shyhci, the world thinks, and J think so too, Pleading. *• 

That thou but lead'st this fashion of thy malice 

To the /^5f hour of a<tf ; and then, 'tis thought 

Thoul't shew_thy mercy and remorse, more strange -: 

Thau- is thy strange apparent cruelty. 

And, where thou now exact* st the penalty, 

Which is a. pound of this poor merchant's Jtesh (1) r Pity. 

Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture, 

But, touch'd with humane gentleness and love, * Pleading. 

Forgive a moiety of the principal, 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses , s !%;■•:• 

« 

< 1 ) See the note, page 155 

P 9 •„• 
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Obstinacy. 

Hypocrify. 

Cruelty. 
Threaten. 

Malice. 

Obftinacy* 

Malice. 

Obftmacy. 
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Reproo 
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Malice. 



Dejea. 



Intreat 
Obftnacy. 

Grave. 

Obftinacy. 

i 
Cruelty. 



That have pf late brought down such ruin on 

him, 
Enough to make a royal merchant, bankrupt* 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shyl, I have possess' d your grace of what I 
purpose, 
(2) And by our holy sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 
If you deny it, let the danger light - . 
Upon your charter, and^yotir city's freedom- 
You'll ash, me, why I rather chuse to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats f I'll not answer that 
But, say it is myfiumour ; Is it answered t 
What if my house be troubled with a rat , 
And I be pleas* d to give teg thousand ducats t 
To have it barid? What, are you answer* dyeth 
Bassanio. This is no answer, thou unfeeling 
man, 
T 9 excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

ShyL I am not bound to please thee with my 

• answer. 
Antonio. I pray you, think, you question with 
a Jew, 
You may as well go stand upon the beach , 
And bid the main-flood ' bate his usual height ; 
You may as well plead pity with the wolf, 
When you behold the ewe bleat for the lamb, 
As try to melt his Jewish heart to kindness. 
Bass. For thy three thousand duCats, here are 

six, 
Shyl. If ev*ry ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and ev'ry part a ducat, 
I would not draw them ; I would have mv bond* 
Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, ren* 

dering none ? 
ShyL What judgment shall I dread, doing 
no wrong. 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought : 'tis mine, and I wj// have it* 

(1) See 4f elation, hypocritical, page 27. 
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[Enter Portia, disguised like a Doct. of Laws.'] 

Duke. Give me your hand. Yoii come from Welcoming 
learrCd Bellario f 

Portia. I do, my Lord. 

Duke. You're welcome : take your place* 
Are you acqainted with the cause in question, ? Queftioru 

Portia* I am informed thoroughly of the case. Anfwer. 
Which is the merchant here ? and which the Queflion. 
Jew? 

Duke. Antonio and Shylock ; both standforth. Authority. 

Port. [To Shylock.] Is your name Shylock ? Queftioo. 
^yShyl. Shylock is my name. Obftinacy. 

Port, f To Antonio.] You are obnoxious to Queftion. 
him, are you not f 

Ant. Ay, so he says K . Dejea. 

Port. Do you confess the bond? Queftion. 

Ant. I do. Dejeft. 

Port, Then must the Jew be merciful. intreat. 

Shyl. On what compulsion must I r Tell me obftinacy. 
that. . 

Port. The quality of m*r£v is not strained. Advifing. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heav'n » Pleasure. 

Upon the happy soil. It is twice blest, 
In bim, who gives it ; and in him, who takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the Mightiest. It becomes Rererene* 
The throned monarch better that his crown ; 
: Itself enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is the lovelitst attribute of Z>*#y ; * 

And earthly pow'r shews litest to divine, J 
When mercy , seasons Justice. Therefore, Jew, Advifing. 
Th.6* justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us Seriotti 

Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy, Refledion. 
'And that same prayr doth teach us all to render 
The df**<& of mercy. 

Shyl. My ^5 upon my A**J / . Obftiaacy. 

I crave the legal forfeit of my potwu 

Bass. For ow^ I beg thecourt"to£*«<2thelaw intreat. 
To equity. *Tis worth a //?//* wrong 
To £#r£ this cruel devil of his will. 

Port. It must not bz. There is no pow'r in Forbi<kK*g . 
Venice 
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Applaufe. 

« 

Curiofity. 

Applaufe. 

Advifmg. 
Hypocrify. 

Declaoi. 



Advis. 
Qbftlnacy. 

Deje&ion. 

Pafling 
Sentence. 
Thirft of 
Blood. 

Question. 

Anfirer. 
Interces. 

Cruelty. 



Can alter a decree established. 
'Twill be recorded for a precedent, £* 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state. It cannot .be. 

ShyL A . Daniel come to judgment ! Yea, 
a Daniel. 
O.wise young judge ! How do I honor thee ! 

Port. I pray you let me look upon the bond. . 

ShyL Here 'tis, most reverend doctor! Here 
it as. 

Port. Shy loci ! there's thrice thy money 

offer d thee. 

ShyL An oath! An. oath! I have an oath 
in Heav'h ! 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul?. 
No, not for V,enice 4 

Port. (1) Why, this bond is forfeit V 
And lawfully by this the. Jew. may cfo/m » 
A pound ofjlesh, to be by him cut off 

Nearest the merchant's heart. Be merciful. . 

Take thrice thy money. Bid me /*arthe bond. 

ShyL When it is paid according to the tenor. . 
There is no power in the tongue of /?/£#- 
To rf//*r me.. I stay upon my bond.. 

Anton. Most heartily I do bessech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Port. Why then, thus it is ; . 
You must prepare your bosom for this knife.. 

ShyL Ay, his^rawf; . 
So saith the bond; doth it not, noble judge ? 
Nearest his heart. These are the vety wotds. 

Port, It iV jo. Are there scales.to weigh the 

ShyL I have them ready. 
Port. Have here a surgeon, Shylock, at your 
charge, 
To stop his wounds, least he should bleed to death. 
ShyL Is it so nominated in the iawj ? 



(1) Portia fptaks all, to « #*/ Jikn, guards," vitlmt looking 
•IF the bond. i 
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Port.. It is not so expressed: but what of Interest. 
that P 
*Twere good you do so much for charity. - 

Shyl. I cannot jfwrf it. 'Tis not in the bond. Cruelty. 
Port. A pound of that same merchant' s/,flesh Sentence, 
is thine. 
The court awards it, and the law doth ^rite it. 

Shyl. Most rightful judge ! Applaud. 

Port. And you must cut this Jlesh from off Sentence. 
liis breast. 
The law allows it, and the court awards \t. 

Shyl. Most learned judge. A sentence ! Applaufe, 
Com*, prepare. Thriving, 

Port.* Tarry a ///*/*. There is something 

else.* Doubt. 

This bond— doth give thee here*— no jot of 

The words expressly are, " a pound of Jlesh." 

Then /ai* thy £0#<i. Take thou thy pound bf Di«a» 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed Threaten* 

* One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, T>y the laws of Venice forfeited. 

Grat. O upright judge ! Mark Jew ! O Applaufe. 

leatned judge t 
Shyl. Is tftat the law ? Confufionu 

Port. Thyself shall see the act. Pofitive. 

For, as thou \jiTgest justice, be assured Reproof. 

Thou shalt have justice, more than thou des' *st. 

Grat. O^learned judge ! Marh y Jervo / A Applaufe. 

learned judge ! 
Shyl. I take his offer then. Pay the sum Confufion. 
thrice. 
And let the christian go. * Yielding. 

Bass. Here is the money. Giving. 

Port. Softly. ^ No haste. The Jew sha iorbidiln* 
have strict justice. 
His claim is barely for the penalty. 

Grat. A second Daniel I Jew. ^ Applaufe. 

Now, infidel, I hwefull hold of thee, , * Triumph* 
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Question. Port* Why doth the Jew pause ? Take thou 

thy forfeiture. 
Confiifion. Shyl. Give me my principal*, and let me go. 
Giving. *) Bass. I have it ready for thee. Here it is. 
Forbidding Port. He hath refus'd it in the open court. 
Reproof. He shall have mere]y justice and his bond. 
Appiaufe. Grot. A Daniel still, say I ; a second Dan- 
Reproof. i e u x thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 

word. 

Sneaking. #jy # g hall j not bareJy haire my p r i nc ip a l ? 

Refuting, p^ fhou sna ] t h av( > nothing but the /or- 

& feiture x 

To be so taken at thy />m7, Jnu. 

Bifappoint m Shyl. Why then the Devil give him ^w<i of 

it. 

Spite. 1*11 stay no longer question. 

Forbidding p ort .. stop him guards. 

Condemn. QThe law hath yjgt another hold on you. 

Teaching. i t j s enac t e d in "the laws, of Venice % 
If it be prov'd against an tf/*V/z, 
That by direct or indirect attempt, 
He J*£i5 the /(/* of any citizen* • 

The/#r/y 'gainst the which he doth contrive,. 
Shall $m* on A#/f his goods. The ort^r Zuzjf 
Goes to the privy £0#*r of the state; 
And the offender's life lies in the wr^y 
Of the Duke only, 'gainst all other voice , 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand 9 st y 

Condemn. For it appears by manifest proceeding, 
That indirectly, and directly too, 
Thou hast contrivd against the very life 
Of the defendant -> so that thou incurr'st 
The danger formerly by me rehears d. y 

Advifjng. Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 

Grant. Duke* That thou v may'st see the difference of 

our spirit, 
I pardon thee thy life, before thou ask it. 

Pefpair. Shyl. Nay, ta>b . my life and a//. Pardon . 

not that. 
. You tofo iny life, -taking whereon I live.. 
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Port. What mercy can you render him, An- Question. 

tonio ? 
Grat. A halter's price, and leave to hang Triumph. 

himself* 
Anton. So please my Lord the Duke, and all Grafting, 
the £0wr£, 
To quit their right in owe half of his goods, 
I shall be well contented, if I have 
The other half in use, until his death, 
Then to restore it to the gentleman?, 
Who lately 5/0/** his daughter \ 

Duke. He shall do this, or else I do recant Threading 
The pardon I had promts d to bestow. 

Port. Art thou contented, Jew ? /Tfo/ dost Question. 

thou 5^ j? 
#SAy/. I ^ray you give me 7*#t;* to go from Despair. 
hence. 
I am not well. Send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 
Duke. Get thee gone. Bui do it. Threat'niii* 

[Exeunt omnes."J 

LVIII. 

CONJUGAL AFFECTION WITH 

DISTRESS. 

The scene between Hector and his wife An-> 

dromache. 

(Pope's Horn. B. Vi. v. 488.) 

JjL ECTOR , this heard , return'd without de- Harrathm 

lay; 
Swift through the town he took his former way Haste, 

Thro' streets of palaces, and walks of state"; *  
And met the mourner at the Saean gate. 
With haste to meet h\m sprung the joyful fair 
His blameless wife, Aetion's wealthy heir. 
The nurse stood near, in whose embraces pre$t Tender 

His only hope hung smiling at her breast ; 4 . Defcriptio* 
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Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn >m 
Fair as the new-born star that gilds the morn. 
Silent the warrior smiVd, and pleas'd resign'd 

• Cenrage. To tender passion* all his * mighty mind. 

Defcription His beauteous princess cast a mournful look #~ 
*•* M™7 H un E on ^ s hand, and then, deject ed 9 spoke* 
, re 8 " Her bosom labour' d with a boding sigh, 

And the big tear stood trembling in her eye, 

Afieaion. «« Too daring prince / Ah whither dost thou 

run ? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 
And thinVst thou not how wretched we shall 
be* 

Fear. A widow L, an helpless orphan he ! 

For sure such courage length of life denies, 
s And thou must fall, thy virtue's sacrifice* .. 
■Greece, in her single heroes, strove in i;j/n : 
Now Aort* oppose thee, and thou must be slain ; 

Dcpreca- O grant me £-0*& / ere Hector meets his doom, 
tl0n * All I can ask of heaven, an *ar/y fojwi / 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
,.» And end with sorrows, as they first begun. 

Lamenta- iVo parent now remains, my griefs to sliare, 
uon. No father's aid, no. mother's tender car*. 

The fierce Achilles wrapt our wa/Zs in fire, 
Laid Tfoi* waste> and s/tfiw my warlike sirf. 
His fate, compassion in the victor bred; 
iSter/i as he was, he yet revtr'd the tfca<?. 
His radiant arms preserved from hostile spoil. 
And laid him decent on the fun'ral pile . 
By the 5am* arm my seven brave brothers fell, ^ 
In one sad day they .view'd the gate of A*//. 
While the fat herds s.nd snowy flocks they fed. 
Amid their fields the hapless heroes bled. 
My Mother \W 'd to bear the victor's bands, 
The queen of Hippoplacias's sylvan lands. 
Redeemed too late 9 she scarce beheld again 
Her pleasing empire, and her native plain, 
When, Ah ! opprest by life-consuming wot, 
She fell, a victim to Diana's bow. 

Comfort. y et ^ w ^ii e my Hector still survives, I see 
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"My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred all, 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in the danger share iy 
O prove a husband* $ and a parent* s care. / 
jTA**£ quarter most the skilful Greek's annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy. 
'Then from //i*s toV defend th' important post* y 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host, 
That pass Tydides, Aj ax, strives to gain, . 

And there ihe^vengefvl Spartan Jires his train* 
Thrice our bold foes the jierce attack have giv'n. 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven ; > 
Let others in the field their arms employ, // 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy," 
/ The chief Teply'd, " TAa/ post shall be my care y' ' 
Nor that alone ; but all the works of war : 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown d, 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garment* 

sweep the gound, // 

Attaint the lustre of my former name, m 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame f 
My early youth was &r£<i to ^warlike pains ; 
My so#/ impels me to the martial plains. 
Still foremost let me 5faw J to guard the throne, 
To save my father s honours and my oxt???. 
Yet £07W£ it will! the *fay .decreed by fates ! (_ x « 
(How my A^zr/ trembles, while my tongue r<?- 

latesJ) 
The day when thou imperial Troy J must bend ; 
Must see thy warriors fall; thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death K the r«m of my kind^ ; \ 
Not Priam's hoary hairs dejifd with gore,* .j 
Not <z// my brothers gasping on the shore, . . 
As /fc'ffi, Andromache ! Thy griefs I dread ! ; 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led, f 
In Argive looms our battles to Resign, f 

And i00fs, of which so far^ <z ^#rf uw thines. 
There while you groan beneath the load of Itfe, 

Q 
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Infuiting. They cry*— €t Behold the mighty Hector's wife !" 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to 

see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
/The thoughts of glory past, and present shame 9 

* il y- /A thousand grief s shall waken at the name ; 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day ; 
Press' d with a load of monumental clayH? 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleeps 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep." 
Thus having spoke th' illustrious chief of Troy, 

Saltation. Stretc tf j his fond arms, to clasp the lovely boy, 

Tendcmefe. rpj^ fo a fr e clung, crying, 9 to his nurse's breast, 

Scar'dwith the dazzling helm, and nodding crest, 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiTd, 
And Hector tof^ to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrors from his ftrcm>5 unbound, 
And plac'd rt* beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then *w* f <* the cfoVd, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods prefer/ d a parent's prayr. 
« c O *Aow, whose ^fory fills th' atherial 

Jnterceffion throne, 

And all ye deathless powrs Protect my 

son ! 
f Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 
; To ^aard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
! ! Against his country's foes the war to xtkz^v?, 
; And rise the Hf^or of the future age ! 
So, when triumphant from successful toils, 
Of heroes slain, he bears the reeling spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserved ac- 
claim, 
' And say*—" This chief transcends his father's 

. ame. 
While pieasd amidst the general shouts of 

Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart overflows with joy. 9 " 
He .spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Tcndemefs. R e stor'd the pleasing burthen to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
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ffush'd to repose, arid with a smile surveyed. 

The troubled pleasure* soon chastised with fear, Apprehen* 

She mingled .with the smile a falling tear. 

REMORSE. ATTEMPT TOWARDS RE- 
PENTANCE. OBDURACY. DESPAIR. 

jFA*" wicked \king 9 s Soliloqt\y y expressing his re~ 
morse for the murder of -his brother Hamlet, 
king of Denmark. 

(Shakefpemfs HamueT.) 

King, yjn m y offence is rank ! It smells to Compuna: 

heav'n ; 
It hath the widest curse of heaven upon it.— - Q 
A brother 's murder ! Pray, alas ! I cannot ; Hardneftof 

Thpugh sore my need of what the guilty pray for ; heart - 
3d y stronger guilt defeats my strong intent, 
x And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand ijn pause, where I shall first begin\ v • Glimpft 
And both neglect. ^-**What, if this cursed hand *> of hope- 
Where thicker than itself with, brother's blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ; Whereto serves mercy. 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what's in prayer, but this twofold force, 'u 
To be forestalled, ere yet we come to fall, 
Or pardon' d, being down ? — Then I'll lookup. 
My fault is past. — § But oh/ what form of £7fGttiit. 

prayr ' ^ , 

. Can serve my turn — f " Forgive me my foul . §Doom, 

murder J" <***»* ^ 

That cannot be, since I am still possest 
Of those effects, for which I ^W the murder ; 
My £r0TOfl,mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardoned and retain th* offence ? 
In the Corrupted currents of /Ais world, 
Offence's gilded hand may sftoi;* £j> justice ; 4 
JTay, oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
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^Terror. Buys out the law. * But 'tis not so above: 
~ Therpjs no shuffling ; there the action lies 
^ InTiis true nature ; we ourselves compelVd, 
E'en to the feetk and forehead of our faults, 

f Aniiety.^ give in ev idcnce-~\ What then? -What rests? 

Hope. ^Trywhat repentance ca.n.~*ff r hat can it no/ ? 

Obduracy. y e t what can it, when one cannot repent f 

<*efpair. Oh wretched state / Oh bosom, black m death ! 
Oh limed soul ! that struggling to be free, 

* totfuty Art mor* engaged ! %Hclp, Angels / Make m/^, 
<•* Bow, stubborn knees : and heart with strings of 

Be saft as sinews of the neiv-born babe ! 

jill may be ie>*//, 

[The king kneels, and by his looks and gestures, 
expresses great agony and horror ; but no pe- 
nitential melting of heart; after continuing 
a short time in that posture, he rises in des- 
pair, and speaks the following.3 
• tf P* ir -£ ]VIy words fly «/>— My thoughts remain below-^k 

/Tonifwlthout thoughts never to Heavn go.+ 

- * 

LX. 

REPROACHING. EXCITING TO 

SELF-DEFENCE, 

The speech of T. Q. Capitolinus to the Roma* 
people, when the ^qui and Volsci, taking 
the advantage of the animosities then prevail- 
ing between the patricians and plebians, join- 
ed their forces, and, after plundering the Ro- 
man territories, advanced, in a hostile manner, 
to the very walls of tie city, 

[T. Liv. Hist. Rom."] 

vision. J/ ROUGH I am not conscious to myself, Ro- 
mans, of any offence I have committed against 
my country ; it is with confusion that I address 
you thus publicly on such an occasion. For 
what can be imagined more shameful^ than that 
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it should be known to the world — that it should 
be known to ourselves /-^-and must be handed 
down to posterity— ^-that in the fourth consul- |) : * 
ship of Titus Quintius Capitolinus, the jEqui and 
Volsci, so lately found scarce a match fcr the 
Hernici, advanced in arms—uninterrupted, and 
unpunished— 'io the very ivalls of Rome / Had I : 
imagined tthit such a disgrace as this would have 
come upon my country in the year of my fourth 
consulship (though our affairs have of late gone * 
in such a way, that every thing was to be feared ) ' 
I would have avoided the consular honoiw* the - * Agony.- 
shame rather by banishment, or even by death* 
flow much more desirable to have died in my 
third consulship, than to live to see the dishon- - 
ours, which the timfes are like to bring upon us. 
But whom does the insolence of so contemptible Remonft. 
an enemy disgrace f Is it us, the consuls ? Or^w'M ( 
is it you, Romans ? if the fault be in us; take ^ e3Kltion » 
from Us that authority , we are so unworthy to 
enjoy. And if that be not enough, in€ict on us : 
the punishment we have deserved, f If it is ow- f Kincfoeft. 
ing toyou, my countrymen, that the enemy have 
thus dared to insult us, § all I beg of the gods §intercef. 
is, that they will forgive you : * and I wish no *Kindnefo. 
ort^rpunishment to come upon you, than repen- \ Courage. 
tance for your misconduct, t Our enemies have 
not presumed upon any want of bravery in you, , 
Romans ; nor upon any imagined superiority in : 
themselves* They know both 'you and themselves 
too well* . They have not forgot how often they Contempt. • 
have been routed in battle, how often put* to » 
shameful flight, deprived of their lands, and even % 
made to pass under theyoke, by the Romans. It vexation* » 
is-, the fatal dissention between the patricians and 
( pleblans, that give courage to the enemies of the 
Roman name. Out quarrels amongst ourselves 
are the poison of our state. While vow are dis- 
satisfied with the portoer enjoyed by the patH- 
cians, and we are jealous of the plebeians, the-: * 
enemy, seeing their time, have surprised us. - 

Q3 
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Remon. But what (in the name of all the gods'!) will 

y satisfy you ? You demanded plebian tribunes. 

For the sake of peace, we, patricians', consented. 

jr You then called for de cemv iri. IV e agreed, that 

the decemvir a I poiver sEouTd be established. You 

V were quickly tired of this form A gov ernm ent, we 

obliged the decemviri to abdicate, four resent- 

tnent pursuing them even to their retirement, 

Grief. we gave our consent to the exile and death of some 

' «j of the first men of Rome for birth and merit. Then 

you insisted, that the tribunitial authority should 

Remonft. j^ re-established. You did accordingly re-estab- 
lish it. We ior* with the innovation of conferring 
the consular power upon men of plebian rank, 
tho' we saw how injurious it was to our own. 
We bore patiently , and do s/i// bear 9 with the /ri- 
hunitial power ; with the right of appeal to the 
people ; with the obligation upon the patricians to 
submit to the popular decrees ; and with the alien- 
ation of our peculiar rights and privileges under 
pretence of equalling the different ranks, and re- 
ducing things to ongter in the commonwealth. 
But, my countrymen, tl'Aib will you put an *;/<i 
^ to these wrang lings ? When shall this unhappy 
* state be united f\Vhen shall we -bok upon Rome 
as our common country ? We, of the patrician rank, 
though losers, are more disposed to peace, than 
jaw, who have gained all your ends. Is it not 
enough that you have made yourselves formi- 
dable to your superiors f Now you assemble, in 
a seditious manner, . on the Mount Aventine ; 
\... -/A*» on the Mons sacer ; and against us your 

Rouftng vengeance is tfKrtjtf "directed. You were in no 

shame. A^fr to prevent the enemy from seizing 1 on the 
Esquilue, or from mounting our works. It is 

Reproach, only against the patricians that you dare to 

shew your valour. Go on, then, if you are so 

determined ; and when you have surrounded the 

' senate house, made the forum dangerous fox any 

e£ patrician rank to be seen inland got the pri- 
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$bns filled with persons of the first eminence ; 

keep up the same heroic spirit you shew against 

your own countrymen ; /sally out at the Lsqui-/, Sneer* 

line gate, »;li repulse "the enemy. Or if your* 

valour is not sufficient to enable you to do this, 

at least shew that you have the heroism to view 

from the uoal Is , your lands -wasted by fire and 

sward, and plundered by the irresistible army of 

the j&*iui and Volsci ! 

Will^any one pretend to answer to this, that it K ena onst. 
is only the pub lie that suffers by. the inroads of the 
enemy, and that the main of the loss will be only Routing 
that of a Httle national honour ? Were that the Holou* 
case-what Roman could think of it with patience ? 
But, besides the loss of our honor, what effect, do 
you think, these ravages will hare upon private Alan*. 
property f Dx> you expect any else, than that 
every individual of you should quickly have ac- y 
counts of wnat he himself has lost ? And how Rcmonf. 
are those losses to be made up ? Will your dar- 
ling tribunes make good the damages ? They R epr oach. 
will be active enough in inflaming you with 
their speeches ; they wall commence suits against 
the principal men in the state ; they will gat]j£r y. 
seditious assemblies, and multiply laws on taws, 
and decrees on decrees. But which of you, my R fm0 rfe. 
countrymen, has gained any thing by such pro- 
ceedings ? Has any Roman carried home to his 
family, from those tumultuous meetings, any 
thing, but hatred, quarrels, and mischief s 9 pub" 
lie and private ? The case was, in former hap- Regret. 
pier times, very different, when you submitted 
to the rightful authority of the consuls, and were 
not, as now, the dupes of your tribunes ; when V 
you exerted yourselves in the field of battle, not 
in the forum ; when your shouts of courage 
struck terror into your enemies ; not your sedi- 
tious clamours into your countrymen. Then you 
used to return home, enriched with spoils, and 
adorned with trophies ; instead of which you now 
ingloriously suffer the enemy— -and that enesny 
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a contemptible one— to go off unmolested, and 
loaded with y out substance. Bntgo on with your 
seditious assemblies, as long as you can. The 
time is approaching, when you will find your- 
selves obliged to quit them, though so agreeable 
to you, and to betake yourselves to what you 
have the greatest reluctance to, I nrean your 
arms. You thought it a mighty hardship to be 
obliged to march against the jEqui and Volsci. 
They have spared you that trouble. They are 
now at your gates. And if you don't drive them 
from thence , they will soon be in the city, in the 
capital, and in your houses. Two years ago an 
order was given by authority of the senate, that 
levies should be made, and that the army should 
march. Instead of executing this salutary order, 
we have been loitering at home, unemployed, 
except in wrangling ; forgetful, while our peace 
was undisturbed from abroad, that this long m- 
dolence would probably be the very cause of 
troubles coming upon us from various quarters 
at once. I know full well, my countrymen, that 
there are many subjects more agreeable to you 
than those I have now spoken to you, upon. But 
the necessity of the times obliges me (if I were 
less inclinable of myself ') to lay truth before you, 
rather than tickle your ears. I wish I could 
humour your inclinations : but I had rather se- 
cure yon r safety , than gain your good^will. It 
is commonly observed, thai those who address 
the public from selfish views, are more acceptable 
than those whose sole disinterested aim is the 
general advantage. And I think you can hardly 
imagine, that those flatterers of the plebeians f 
who neither suffer you to rest in peace, nor in 
war, mean your good by continually exciting 
you to tumult and sedition . When they work 
you up to discontent and rage, they are sure ta 
gain their avaricious or their ambitious ends* 
And, as in time of peace they find themselves 
*P be of no consequence f rather than be undistin* 
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guished> they set themselves to promote tnh* 
chief. 

IT you are at last (as I am sure you have rea- Exciting to 
son to be) sick of such absurd and ruinous pro- felf -<tefen* 
ceedings, and have a mind to resume your own * 
characters , and to act agreeably to that of your 
ancestors ; I am myself mzdy f/0w to head you, Courage, 
and am willing to undergo any penalty , if I do 
not, in a few days, force thes * f lunderers of our 
lands to abandon their camp, andifldonol 
carry the terror of war , whi ch n ow alarms y ©u^ 
from owr gates, to those of the enemy. 

LXI. 

DOUBTING. VEXATION. SERIOUS 

REFLECTION. 

flamJet's soliloquy upon his finding that the king 
his father was murdered by his uncle ; in which 
he considers of the consequence of putting an 
end to a burthensome life. [Shakes. Hamlet.'] 



Ham. JL- O be or not to be (l)— that is the 

question — — 
Whether ^tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune : 
Or to take arms against a host of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them — *But to die>— • 
To s/*^ — No more — (ej And by a 5/^ to end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural docks 
Tha.t t flesh is A^/r to — 'Tis a consummation 

(1) " Tofo — or no/ to *« ." — The thought, at length, would 
run thus, " is death the total deftruBon of confcioufiefs ? Or do th* 
dead (HU continue to think and atf, though in a different manner 
from that of the prefent ftata ? The thought in the fecond line is 
different, viz. " Whether it is truly heroic to put an cad to life, 
when it becomes irkfome ?" 

(2)— But to die— To JLep— No more," The paufes muft bo 
equal. The fenfe, at length, being "li dying only foiling 
afleep, and nothing e!fe ?" 



Anxiei/, 



Courag^, 

* Deep 

Thought* 
fulnefs. 

Vexatio*. 
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II Thought.' (1) Devoutly to be wish 9 d— To || die— To sleep 

X Apprehen To sleep t Perchance to dream— A start- 
ling thought- 
Vox, in that sleep of death, what dreams may 

come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause. There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life, 

Vexation. For who would bear the whips and scorns of time , 
Th' oppressor* s wrong ,the proud man's contumely, 

Angui(h. The pangs of love despisa, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office* and the spurns 

t Meckncfg That patient f wi*rif of the unworthy* takes ; 

* Averfion. When he himself might his quietus make 

% Courage. With a bare bodkin t Who would H bend ta 

. earth, 

*p**> And groan and sweat under a weary life f 

But that the dread of something after death 
{That undiscovered country , from whose bourne[$) 
No traveller returns) puxxles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than Jly to others which we iwaw not j'rf t 
Thus conscience makes cozvards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with a ^z/* cast of thought, 
And enterprises of gre^t strength and moment f 
With f Ais regard their currents turn away, 
And /as* the koik^ of action, 

m 

(t) " Devoutly to be v»JPd: K To be fpoken wish the eyes raifei 
•arneftly to heaven. See Ventrot'ion, page 25. 

(2)— « Whofe bourne." That is * r<fe-, or *•*/. 
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LXII.' 

EAGERNESS. CHIDING. INTREATING. 

Ghosts of various characters press to be admitted 
. into Charon 9 s boat. Are repulsed by him and 
Mercury ',' on account of their coming loaded 
with their vices, follies, and wrong attach- 
ments. [Lucian. Dial. Mort. Char. Merc, 
&c.2 

Charon JL^OOK you, gentlemen and ladies, Chiding. 

this will never do. My boat is but small, and 

eld and leaky into the bargain ; so that, if it 

be either in the least overloaded, or not exactly 

trimmed, you will be among the Stygian yrog's 

presently, every single ghost of you. You come 

pushing, and crowding in such shoals, and I 

know not how ninth luggage along with you, Threatening. 

that you are like to repent of your being in such 

a hurry , at least those of you who cannot swim, intreating. 

1st Ghost. But you don't consider, Mr. 
Ferryman, how much we are tired of dodging 
about here, where we have neither house nor 
home, where there is nothing but mud, in which 
we sink over shoes, over boots, nor so much as a Complaint. 
tree to hang a dog upon. Pray, good. Charon, intreating. 
push us over as fast as you can. 

Char. What a plague ails the brainless ghost?- Chiding. 
'Would you have me do impossibilities ? Do 
Mercury, bear a hand a little. Push tjiem back. Exciting. 
Don't fet above one come into the boat at a time : Refufing. 
that you may examine them ghost by ghost, and 
make them strip, and leave their luggage, before 
they set afoot in the boat. 

Merc. Ay. ay, I'll take care of that, Cha- Promifing. 
ron.- — Hold. Whoaxzyouf ^ Refufmg. 

2d Ghost. My name is Menippus, by trade a Submiffio*. 
cynic philosopher. And to shew you how willing 
I am to be conformable, look you' there, away go 
my wallet and my stdjf into thfe Styx. And as 
for my cloak, I did not bring it with me. 
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Approba. Merc. That 's my honest cynic. Come int* 
the boat, Menippus. Here is a ghost of sense for 
you. Go, go forward by v e helm, where you 
may have good sitting, and may see al 1 the passen- 
gers*— -Your servant, Madam. JVho may j?0# 
be, if a man, I meant, if ng'Jd may be so io^ f 

Affefted " 3<i. GA<wf Sir, I am the celebrated beauty, 

Beauty. w ho rated my favours so high, as to receive a 
talent for a kiss. It is true a certain philosopher 
did grudge my price, saying he had no notion 
of paying an exorbitant sum for so unpleasant a 

Contempt, bargain as repentance. But m comfort is, that 
it was a £<?0r old-fellow, and a philosopher, that 
made this clownish speech, so different from 
what I was ws*d to. 

fcefufing. Merc. Look you, Madam, /Aw country is 

not famous for gallantry. And, as you will 
make nothing of your beauty where ^ou tire going, 
I must desire you to leave it #// behind, or you 
don't set aybo/ in the Stygian ferry-boat . 

Sd Ghost. Pray, Sir, excuse me. /FAy must 
one be ugty, because one is dead ? 
itk Merc. Come, come, Madam, tf/f'with your 

g^ e and whole apparatus of temptation, if you mean to 
cross the Stygian pool. You must not only lay 
aside the paint on, your cheeks, but the cheeks 
themselves. You must throw off not only the 
gorgeous attire of your head, but the hair, and 
the very skin, to the bare skull. So far from 
granting you a passage with all your finery 
about you, we shall expect you to strip off both 
skin and flesh to the very bones. So, Mrs. 
Beauty, if you please to step aside, and dispose 
of your tackle, and present yourself by and by, 
in the plain dress of a. skeleton, we shall perhaps 
carry you over the water. 

Vexation. 3d. Ghost. It i$ deadly hard : and . 

Infifting. Merc. This is our way, Madam — *Stip~ 

•Refilling. Who zreyou f You seem to brush forward, as 

who should say, " I am no small fool." 
lti«f«. 4/a Ghost. Why, Sir, I am no less person 

than Lampichus the tyrant* 
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Merc, Pray* good Mr. Lampichiis the ty- 
rant , % where do you intend to stow all that lug- 
gage ? 

4thX2host. Consider, Mercury, it is not^ro- 
per that a king should travel without his con- 
veniences about him, 

Merc. Whatever may be proper for you in 
quality of a king, you must allow me to deter- 
mine of the necessaries of life requisite for you in 
quality of a ghost. I shall therefore desire, that 
your tyrantship will be pleased to leave your bags 
of gold, your pride, and your cruelty, behind. 
For, if you were to go into our poor crazy 
•wherry with them, you would sink it, if there 
were no passenger but yourself. 

4th Ghost. Pray, good Mercury, let me carry 
my diadem. (1J It is not much heavier than an 
old-fashioned wedding-ring. How will the ghosts 
know that I am a king, without something of a 
royal ensign about me ? 

Merc. There is no difference, where you are 
going, between a king and a cobler, unless the 
cobler has been the better man, which happens 
commonly enough. — But who are you, with your 
rosy gi its, and your round paunch ? 

5th Ghost. I am, only a harmless good-natured 
fellow, known by the name of Damasias, the 
parasite. You see I am naked, I hope, there- 
fore, you will let me into the boat. 

Merc. I like such naked passengers as you. Pray 
do you think you can cross the Styx with such a 
load of Jlesh about you ? One of your legs would 
sink the boat. 

5th Ghost. What, must I put off my very 
Jlesh ? 

Merc. Yes, surely. 

5th Ghost. If I must, I must. *Now then,\tt 
me come . 



Sneer* 
Refufitig, 

Intrea^, 
Refuting* 

Infifting. 
Blame. 



Appreheft* 



Intreatingw 



Rtfufwf. 

Queflion. 
Intreating* 



Refufing. 
Apprehen. 

Vexation. 
Infifting. 



( 1 ) Diadems are thought to have been only a fort offing to go 
sound the head, like a wreath. 
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•Refuting. 
-In treating. 



Contempt. 
-Queftion. 

Dlfappoint. 

Contempt. 



tljueftion. 
Chiding. 
Refolution. 
*«Refufing. 



Vexation. 



Threaten. 



Queflion. 

Affixation 
of learning 

&oafting. 



Merc. Hold. What have you got under your 
arm ? 

5th Ghost. It is only a little book of compli- 
tnents and poems, in praise of great fotks, which 
I have written out, and keep ready by me, to put 
any name at the head of them, as occasion offers, 
you know. 

Merc. You- silly fellow ! Do you think you 
will have occasion for panegyrics on the other 
side of the Styx ? 

5 th Gho*t. what) are there no great folks there? 
- Merc. Why, you simpleton, don't you know, 
that those, who were greatest in f other world, 
are meanest in that you are going to ? Besides, 
there are neither places nor pensions to give there. 
» Who are you, pray ? 

6th Ghost. A conqueror. I am the famous-*. 

Merc. You shan't conquer me, I can tell you, 
Mr. Famous : and, therefore, if you don't 
throw your sword and your spear, and all these 
trophies, into the Styx, you shan't seta foot in 
the Aort/, 

6//i Ghost. What must not my immortal honours 
accompany me ? If I had not-thought of enjoying 
them in the other world, I bad not taken the 
pains I did about them. 

Merc. You will see presently what honours 
judge Minos will confer on you for ravaging 
mankind, and deluging the world with blood-** 
Stop ; who axe you; 

7th Ghvst. Sir, I am an universal genius. 

Merc, t That is to say, in plain English, a 
Jack of all trades, and good at none. 

7th Ghost. Why, Sir. I have written upon all 
manner of subjects. I have published ten volumes 
in folio, sixteen quartos, thirty fi've octavos, nine- 
teen volumes in twelves, and tviejity-two pam* 
phlets* I am a standard-authof in astronomy, in 
. natural history, in physic, in criticism, in history, 
in epiV, tragic, and £0wk: poetry, in metaphysics^ 
in grammar i in 1 —** 
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Merc. Plague on thy everlasting tongue ; Is 
it never to He still any more f What mountain 
of * folio is that, thou hast under thy arm ? 

7th Ghost* Sir, it is only my common-place 
book. 

Merc. Well, if you will go and dispose off/, 
and of your learned pride, and your scurrility to 
all your contemporary authors , and of your ar- 
rogance in pretending to be master of so many 
different subjects, and of your ostentation in giv- 
ing yourself so many silly airs of learning need- 
lessly ; and come back in the dress and disposi- 
tion of a modest well-behaved skeleton, we shall 
think of giving you your passage.-— Now, who 
are you f 

8th Ghost. Sir, I am worth a plum, as I can 
shew you by my ledger. ' Look you here. 
" Balance Dr. Per. Con. Cr. x> 

Merc. IVhat, in the name of Plutus, (1) has the 
silly ghost got in his pericranium f Dost think, 
friend, that there is cheating, and usury, and 
stock-jobbing, in the lower regions ? Stand out 
of the way.—*fjfho are you ? 

9th Ghost. Sir I am a. gentleman, rat me. 

Merc. Ay, there's little doubt of your rot- 
ting, now you are dead. You was half rotten 
before you died. 

9th Ghost. Sir, I have heen the happiest of 
all mortals in the favour of the ladies, split me. 
The tender creatures could refuse me nothivg. I 
conquered whatever I tried, stab my vitals. 

Merc. I cannot but admire your impudence 
to tell me a lie. Don't you know, sirrah, that 
Mercury is a god? JNo lady, whose favours 
where worth havirg, ever cared a farthing for 
you, or any pig -tail 1 d puppy of your sort. There- 
fore let me have none of your nonsense ; but go 
and throw your snuff-box, your monisy airs, 
your rat me*s and your pretensions to favours 
you never received, your foolish brains, and 
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JBoafting 
V:tk IntK 

AffecU.w/'M 
In treat. 



Affe&a. a/ 
Piety, 

Self-Vindi- 
(Cation. 



Fawning. 



Whifjpcr. 



Affec. 



Affo&a. frith 
'Wheedling. 



your chattering tongue : throw them all into the 
Styx, and then we shall perhaps ta/i to you. 

10/^ Ghost. I am an emperor , and could bring 
three hundred thousand men into the field,, and— • 

llth Ghost. I am a female conqueror, and have 
had princes at my feet. My beauty has been 
always thought irresistible, nor has *■■■ 

19/A Ghost. I am a venerable /n*5/ of the 
temple of Apollo, aniyouknow, Mercury, wheth- 
er the report of the Delphic oracle* s being 
only a contrivance among us, be not a malicious 
fiction ; and whether the priests , in #// <?£**, 
and in all places, have not £**«, and voill not 
always be eminent for their artless 9 tin designing 
simplicity, their contempt of riches, their honest 
opposition to the ?H£i5 of the great, and their 
**#/ in .promoting truth and liberty of conscience ^ 
and — 

13M Ghost. I have the honour to tell you, Sir, 
I am the darling of the greatest prince on earth. 
I have kept in favour five and twenty years ; in 
s^ifc of the hatred of a wfo/* nation, and the 
tfri$ of hundreds of rivals. There is not, I will 
tai* tt^0n *w* to s*zy, Sir, a fetch in politics, nor 
a contrivance for ivorming in, and screzving out, 
that I am not master of. I had I assure you, 
Sir, (a word in your *tfr^ I had my iiwgr as 
much at my command as a shepherd has his ^0^ 
Sir, I should be proud to $*rx;* you, Sir, if 
you 

14 /A Ghost. I presume, illustrious Sir, you 
xu07/f hinder me of my passage^ when I inform 
you, I only want to tfa/ry with me -a* few nos- 
trums, a little physical Latin, and a small col- 
lection of learned phrases for expressing common 
things more magnificently, which if they were 
put into a vernacular tongue, would be too easily 
understood. Besides, I have, I believe 

loth Ghost. Great god of eloquence, you will 
not, I am persuaded, stop a famous lawyer and 
orator. I am masker of every trope and figure 
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that ever was heard of. I can make any cause 
good. By the time I have talked half an hour, 
there is not a judge on the bench, that knows 
which side the rf^A/ is on, or whether there be any . 
r^A/ on *//A*r sw&. And then for brow-beating, 
and finding useful and seasonable demurs , quirks r 
and the like, I dare challenge— 

\6th Ghost. Mercury, I do intreat you to Hypoc. «** 
Jfct wm? come into the foa/. I am sure, judge Fawning. ' 
Minos* will pass a very favourable sentence on 
me. For it is well known, that nobody ever was - 
a more *#tfc£ observer of the religious ceremo* 
nies appointed by authority, and established by 
custom, than myself And what was all edged 
against me, of.my being given to censoriousness, . 
pride, and private sins , is all false— almost 
— -and~ 

17 tk Ghosts I am sure, Mercury, I shall be Confident 
very well received by judge Minos, judge Rhad- 
amanthus, and judge JEacus. For I never did 
harm to any body ; but was ai ways ready to do 
any kindness in my power. . And there is noth- Self-Vtajj* 
ing can be alledged against me, worth naming. .cation. 
For it is not true, that I believed neither God 
nor future state. I was no Athiest, as has been 
alledged, but only *. free-thinker. . 

18th Ghost. Pray, Mercury, tet a brave Inticatinf.; 
soldier come into the boat. . See what a stab in 
my back I died of. . 

19th Ghost. Pray>. Mercury, dotCt keep > 
out an industrious citizen, who died of living , 
too frugally. . 

20th Ghost. Pray, Mercury, let* an honest' 
farmer pass, who was knocked on the head for 
not selling corn to the poor for a song. 

Merc. Hoity, toity ! What have we got / tmpatfei** 
/F^y don't you all bawl together? Now in the 
name of the three Furies, Alecto, Tysiphone i 
and Megara, of the Fegoves, the Numina, lava, . 
and all the Robiguss and dverruncuss tJ>%V , 
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stand on Aulus Gillius's list of mischievous deities, 
what must we do, Charon ? 

Anger. Cha. Push them azvay. Push them into the 

Styx. There is not one of them fit to be carri- 

Chiding, ed over. One comes loaded with pride of Beau- 
ty and lust 9 another with arrogance and cruelty , 
another with falsehood und flattery , another with 
love of fame, and desire of boundless dominion, 
another with y"dr/s* learning, another with learn- 
ed pride \ another with spiritual pride and hypo- 
crisy, another with avarice and churlishness, 
another with foppery and false pretensions to la- 
dies favours, another with political craft, bri- 
bery, and corruption, another with lav? quirks, 
another with quaciish nostrums, and another 
with priestcraft ; and they expect, that my poor 
little old half rotten wherry should carry themani. 
all their nasty luggage, over at one lift. Why; 
Mercury, it would require such a vessel, as 
those they will build at the island of Albion 
two thousand years hence, which will be called 
first rate men of war, to carry such a cargo. 

DeUrmin. Therefore we must e'en put off, with this half 
dozen of passengers, and, perhaps, by the time 
we come back, some of them will be stripped to 
the buff, I mean to the bones, and disencumber- 
ed of their respective appurtenances, so as to be 
Jit for the voyage. 

Agreeing. Merc. We have nothing else for it, Charon. 
Therefore, gentlemen , and ladies, if you don't 

Threaten, clear the way, I must be rude to you. Fail 

Command, back, fall back. I have not room to push the 
b oa t ff. ["Standing a tiptoe, and looking as 

Doubting, at a distant object] 6 — Methinks, I see a coiipTe 
of modest-looking ghosts whom I should know, 

Inviting, standing at a distance. Ay, j4y, it is the same . 

Approbai. Hark ye, you good people-, come this xvay. You 
seem to have shaken off all your useless lumber. 
I remember you. You lived in a little dbttage 
on the side of a hill in the Chersonesu, Cimbrica. 
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You were always goody honest contented , crea- 
tures. 

Char. Take them in 9 Mercury. They are Kiwluefr, 
worth an hundred of your cumbrous emperors* 
conquerors, beauties, and literati. Come, let us " 
push off. 

LXIH. 

ACCUSATION. 

From Cicero's Oration against Ferres, enti- 
tled Divinatio. 

JlXAVING formerly had the honour of being Apologf ■. 
quaestor in Sicily , and leaving that people with 
such grateful impressions of me on account of • 
my behaviour, while I was among them, as, I 
hope, will not soon be effaced ; it appeared, that 
as they had great dependence upon their former 
patrons for the security of their properties, they 
likewise reposed some degree of confidence in me. 
Those unhappy people being plundered and" op- pj t * 

pressed, have made frequent and public applica- 
tions to me, intreating, that I would undertake 
the defence of them, and their fortunes ; which, 
they told me, they were encouraged to request of 
me, by promises! had given them ^of trie sin-\ Pro^fin^ 
cerity .of which they had had several substantial* 
proofs) that if ever they should have occasion for - 
my friendships I would not be wanting in any re- { 
sped in which I could be useful to them. ITie 
time was now come, they told me, when they had Intreating* 
but too much occasion to claim my promise ; for 
that they were now in want of protection, not 
for their property only, but even for their lives, \ p; t -. 
and for securing the very being of the province* 
That for three years they had suffered, by the in- Accufatioo* 
. justice of Cains Verres, every hardship, , with 
which daring impiety \ rapacious insolence, and 
manton cruelty could distress a miserable and helf- 
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Vexation. I*ss people. It gave me no small convert! > to find 
myself obliged either to falsify my promise to 
y» those^ who had reposed a confidence in me, 
' or to undertake the ungrateful part of an accu- 
ser^ instead of that which 1 have always chosen, 
I mean of a defender. I referred them to the 

Declining, patronage of Quintus Cacilius, who succeeded 
me in the qucestorsliip of the province. I was in 

Vexation, hopes I should thus get free of the disagreeable 
office they had solicited me to engage in. But 

Accusation to my great disappointment, they told me, so- 
far from their having any hopes from ' Ctecilius* . 
their distresses had been heightened by, him ; and 
that he had, by his conduct, during his quastor- 
ship, made their < application to me more necessa- 
ry than otherwise it would have been. You 

Apology, see, therefore, fathers, that I am drawn to en- 
gage this cause by duty, fidelity , and commisera- 
tion for the distressed ; and that, though I may 
seem to take the accusing side, it is, in fact, the 
defence of the oppressed, that I undertake; the 
. defence of many thousands, of many great cities, 
of a whole province. And indeed, though the 
cause were of less consequence than it is ; tnough' 
- . the Sicilians had not requested my assistance; 
and though I had not been by my promise, and 
my connexions with that unfortunate people,. 
obliged lo undertake their defence, though I had 
professedly commenced this prosecution with a 
view to the service^ of my country merely ; that 

4*eosation a man infamous for his avarice, impudence, and 
villainy, whose rapaciousness, and other crimes 
of various kinds, are notorions, not in Sicily on- 
ly, but in Achaia, Asia Minor, Cilicia, Parn- 
philia, and even here at heme ; that such a man 
might, at my instance, be brought upon his 
trial, and receive the punishment he deserves ; 
though I had bad no other view in this prosecu- 

Seif-Vindi- tion, than that justice, should be done upon a 

vtioa. cruel oppressor and the distressed be delivered ; 
what Roman could have blamed my proceeding jt 
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ffow could I do a more valuable service to th* 
Commjnweaith? What ought to be more ac- 
ceptable to the Roman people, to our allies, or 
to fireign nations ? What more des table to- 
wards securing the properties, priv eges and 
lives of mankind, than exemplary j ice, in- 
flicted on notorious abusers of power - } Deplora- 
ble is the situation of the tributary sta es and 
provinces of the commonwealth. Oppressed, . pity. 

plundered, ruined ', by those who are set over 
them, they do not now presume to hope for deliv- 
erance. All they desire, is a little alleviation of 
their distresses. They are willing to submit 
their cause to the justice of a Roman senate. But 
they, who ought to undertake their vindication, 
are their enemies. They who ought to commence Accufin^r 
the prosecution against their oppressors, deserve 
themselves to be brought upon their trial for 
their own mal -administration. : 

It is sufficiently known to you, Fathers, thit Teaching 
the law foe recovery of tributes unjustly seized, or Explain* 
was intended expressly for the advantage of the 
allied and tributary states. For in cases of in- 
justice done by one citizen to another, redress is 
to be had by action at common law. The pres- 
ent cause is, therefore, to be tried by the law 
of recovery. And, under the umbrage of that 
law, and in hopes of redress by it, the province 
of Sicily, with one voice, accuses Verres of 
plundering her of her gold and silver, of the rich- 
es of her towns, her cities, and temples, and of Accufm*. 
all she enjoyed under the protection of the Ro- *' 

man commonwealth, to the value of many mil- 
lions, &c. 

From his other Orations against Ferres. . 

The time is come, Fathers, when that which TeacKing 
has long been wished for, towards allaying the or *P au * 
envy your order has o^en subject to, and re- 
moving the imputations against trials, is (not by 
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Awe. I Tinman contrivance, but superior direction) ef* 
. Infonoingv fectually put in our power. An opinion has long 
prevailed, not only here at home, but likewise in 
foreign countries, both dangerous to you, and 
pernicious to the state, viz. That, in prosecu- 
tions, men of wealth are always s#/>, however 
clearly convicted. There is now to be brought 
Accusing, upon his trial before you, to the confusion, I 
hope, of the propagators of this slanderous im« 
put at ion, one, whose life and actions condemn 
Jbim in the opinion of all impartial persons ; 
but who, according to his own reckoning, and 
declared dependence upon his riches, is already 
acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. I have under* 
taken this prosecution, Fathers, at the general 

Afofogf- desire, and with the great expectation of the 
Roman people, not that I might draw envy upon 
that illustrious order, of which the accused-happen* 
to be; but with the direct design of clearing 
your justice and impartiality before the world. 

Uniting, For I have brought upon his trial, one, whose 
^ v conduct has been such that in passing a just sen- 
tence upon him, you will have an opportunity 
of re-establishing the credit of such trials ; of 
recovering whatever may be lost of the favour 
of the Roman people ; and of satisfying foreign 
j states and kingdoms in alliance^-with us, or fri- 

Infifting. / butary to us. I demand justice ot you, Fathers, 

Accusing... u pon The ro£&*r of the public treasury, the op- 
; pressor of ^s//z Minor, and Pamphyha, the i/i- 
/ vader of the rights and privileges of Romans, 

Bating.' the scourge and cwrs* of Sicily. If that sentence 
is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
your authority Fathers, will be venerable and 
sacred in the *v£s of the public. But if his 
great r/iA*? should iias you in his favour, I 
shall still gain on* point, viz. to make it ap- 
parent to all the world, that what was wanting 
in this case was not a criminal, nor a prosecutor ; 

Apprehen. but justice, and adequate punishment. And t to 
confess the very truth, fathers, though various 
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scares hare been laid for me, by sea and land, 
by Verres', which I have partly avoided by my 
own vigiltnce, partly baffled with the help of 
my friends ; I have never been so apprehensive 
of danger from him 'as now. Nor does m^ 
anxiety about my own insufficiency Tor conduct- 
ing such a trial, nor the awe, with which so 
great a concourse of people strikes me, alarm fny 
apprehensions so much, a$ the wicked arts and 
designs, which I /twoxu he has framed, against 
Marcus Glabrio, the prat or, agai nSt the allied 
and tributary states, against the, whole senatorial 
Yank, and against myself. ! For he makes no Accufing* 
scruple publicly to declare, * l That in his 
opinion, they alone have reasoA to fear being 
called to account, who have only amassed what 
is sufficient for themsilves.^hJThdit, for his part, 
he has prudently taken care to secure what will 
be sufficient for himself and many others 'besides. 
That he knows there is nothing sO sacred, but it 
may be made free with\ nothing so well secured, 
but it may be come at by a.- proper application 
of money. 19 It is true, we are so far obliged to Contempt, 
him, that he joins with his daring wickedness, 
such bare faced J oily, that it must be our own 
eggregious and ir/excusabie fault, if we are deceiv-^^ 
ed b y_ him.Jr For, as those acts of violence Accufinj. 
by which he has gotten his exorbitant riches, 
were done openly, so have his attempts to pervert 
judgment, and~ escape due punishment, been pub- 
lic, and in open defiance of decency. He has 
accordingly, said, that the only time he ever 
was afraid, was , when he found the* prosecution 
commenced against him by me; lest he should 
hot have time enough to dispose of a sufficient 
| number of presents in proper hands* Nor has 
i he attempted to secure himself by the legal way - 
of defence upon his trial. And, indeed, where 
is the learning, the eloquence, or the art, which 
would be sufficient to qijaj^fy any one for the de~ 
J'ehce of him whose whole life has been a con* 
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tinual series of the most atrocious crimes ? To pas* 
i over the shameful l gutari ties of his youth, ^hat 
\ does his quasi orship, the first public employment 
} he held, what does it exhibit, but one continu- 
ed scene of villainies f Cneius Car bo plundered 
• of the public money by his own treasure ; a con* 
sul strip^eeLaxiA bet raved, an army deserted and 
reduced to want ; a province rohbed ; the civil 
and religious rights of a people, violated. The 
employment he held in ^5*4 Minor w\A Pamphy- 
Ha, what did it produce, but the ruin of tnose 
countries ; in which houses, cities and temples 
were robbed by him. 1 here he acted over again 
the 5C/n^ of his quasturship , bringing, by his 
bad practices, Cneius Dolobella, whose substi- 
tute he was, into disgrace with_the people, and 
then deserting him; not only deserting, but 
even accusing and betr tying him. IV hat was 
his conduct in his pratorship here at Aomr £ Let 
the plundered temples, a id public works neglect" 
td, that he might embexz'e the money intended for 
v carrying them on, bear witness. How did he 

discharge the o$Ic* of a judge ? Let /Aos* who 
/ suffered by his injustice, answer. But his pr^- 
torship in Sicily, crowns all his works of wick- 
edness ; and finishes a lasting monument to his 
infamy . > The mischiefs done by him in that «n- 
happy country \ during the three years of bis j«- 
iquitous administration, are such, that Tw^/ry 
years under the wisest and 4£sf of prators, will 
not be sufficient to restore things to the condition, 
in which he found them. For it is notorious, 
Titj. N *hal during the time of his tyranny, the Sicili- 
ans neither enjoyed the protection of their own 
original /#w, of the regulations made for their 
benefit, by the Roman senate, upon their com- 
ing under the protection of the commonwealth, 
nor of the natural and unalienable rights of 
Accufing. men. No inhabitant of /that ruined country has 
been able to keep possession of any thing, but 
what has either escaped the rapaciousness, or 
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been neglected by the satiety of that universal c — 
plunderer. His wod has decided all causes in 
Sicily, for these three years. And his decisions 
have broken <z// /aw, #// precedent, all right. 
The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes , and un- 
heard of impositions^ extorted from the industri- 
ous poor, are not to be computed. ^ The most 
faithful allies of the commonwealth have been 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like 
slaves been put to death with tortures. The most 
atrocious criminals, for money have been exempt" 
ed from the deserved punishments ; and men of 
most unexceptionable characters condemned, and 
banished unheard. The harbours, though suf- 
ficiently fortified, and the gates of strong towns, 
opened to pirates and ravagers. The soldiery 
and sailors, belonging to a province under the 
protection of the commonwealth, starved to death. 
Whole fleets, to the great detriment of the pro- 
vince, suffered to perish. The ancient monu- 
ments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the 
statues of heroes and princes, carried off; and 
the temples stripped of the images. The infamy 
of his lewdness has been such, as decency forbids 
to describe. Nor will I, by mentioning partic- 
ulars, put those unfortunate persons to yraft 
^a/#, who have not been able to save their wives 
and daughters from, his impurity. And these his 
atrocious crimes, have been committed inso/a^- 
Zic a manner, that there is no one, who has 
heard of his name, but could reckon up his d^v 

Having by his iniquitous sentences,, fi lled -the s? 
prisons with the most industrious and deserving 
of the people, he then proceeded to order num- 
bers of Roman citizens to be strangled in the 
gaols; so that the exclamation, " I am a citizen Depreca. 
of Rome," which has often, in the niost distant Atcufing. 
regions, and among the most barbarous people, 
been a protection^ was of 710 service to them; 
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<- --' " "' but, on the contrary, brought a speedier, and 
V more severe punishment UDon^them. 

Challenge. I as i f now, Ferres, what you have to ad- 
vance against this charge? Will you pretend 
to deny it ? Will you pretend that any thing 
false, that even any thing, aggravated, is al- 
leged against you? Had any prince , or "any 

Remonstr. state committed the same outrage against the pri- 
vilege of Roman citizens, should we not think 
we had sufficient ground for declaring imme- 

Accufmg^ diate war ag|iflit..4hcm ? What punishment 
ought, then, to be inflicted on a tyrannical and 
wicked prat or, who dared, at no greater dis- 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian 
coast, to put to the infamous death of crucifixion, 
that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius 

Plt - V - Gnvius Cosanus, 'only for his having asserted 

f his privilege of citizenship, and declared his in- 

Accufing/ tention of appealing to the justice of nTs country 

against a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly con- 

^ -fined hiva in prison at Syracuse, from whence he 

Pit y* had just made his escape. The unhappy man, ar- 

rested as he was going to embark for his native 
country, is brought before the wicled praetor. 

Accufing. \yi t n eyes darting /wry, and a countenance distorted 
with cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his 
rage , to be /tripped, and rods to be brought ; ac- 
cusing him, but without the least shadow ofevi- 
dence, or even of suspicion, of having come to 

"P'ty- Sicily as a spy* It was in vain that the unhap- 

Depreca. py man cried out, " I am a Roman citizen, I 

/ have served under Lucius Pretius, who is now at 

Pqnnrmus, and will attest my innocence" The 

Accufmg. blood-thirsty praior, deaf to all he could urge 
in his own defence, ordered the infamous punish- 

rity- ment to be inflicted. Thus, Fathers, was an 

innocent Roman citizen publicly mangled with 
scourging % whilst the only words he uttered 

*Dcpreca. amidst his cruel sufferings, were, *" I am a 
Roman citizen." With these he hope4 to defend 

Accufmg. himself from violence and infamy. 'But of so 
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little service' was this privilege tphim, that \ 
while he was thus asserting hifc citixenslnp, the 
order was given for his execution — for his exc- Horror, 
cution upon the cross ! 

O liberty /— O sound once delightful to every Lamenta. 
Roman ear ! — O sacred privilege of Roman cit- 
izenship / — once sacred ! — now trampled upon ! Exciting /• 
But what then! Is it come to this? Shall an vindication. 
inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds his 
whole power of the Roman people, in a Roman 
province, within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, 
torture with jire and red hot plates of iron, and 
at the last put to the infamous death of the cross, 
a Roman citizen .§ Shall neither the cries of in?^ 
nocence expiring in agony, nor the tears of pity- 
ing spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman 
commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his 
country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruel- 
ty of a. monster, who, in confidence of his riches, 
strikes at the root of liberty, and sets mankind 
at defiance. 

- 1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that 
your wisdom, and justice, Fathers, will not, by 
suffering the atrocious and unexampled insolence 
of Caius Verres to escape the due punishment, 
leave room to apprehend the danger of a total 
subversion of authority, and introduction of gen- 
eral anarchy and confusion . 

LXIV. 

TERROR. DISCOVERY OF SECRET 

WICKEDNESS. 

7%* G&tftf of Hamlet king of Denmark, mur- 
dered by his brother, in concert vnth his queen, 
appears to Hamlet his son. 

(Shakes. Hamlet.) 

Horatio. X-iOOK ! my lord, it comes! Abrm. 

\^ Hamlet / 4ffgels and Ministers of grace, starting 
defend us !— * 
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Trembling, (i) Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damr£4± 
Bring'st with thee airs from Heav'n or blasts 
from hell,^ 
. * Be thy intents wicked or \charitable 2*- 

Thou com* st in such a questionable (2) shape 9 
That I will speak to thee./ I'll call thee Hamlet, 
Earneflnefs. King, Father, Royal Dane ! O answer me, 
Why thy bones hearsed in canonized earth, 
Have burst iheir~"cerements ? (3) Why the 

sepidchre, " ' ^* 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn'd, 
Hath op 9 d his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To ££$/ ihee forth again ? #7uzf fwav this oiii?. 
That thy <fozd corpse, again in warlike steel. 
Revisits thus the glimpses of the moon,- 
Making night hideous ? "^ 
Q-jeAion. *&ry, w&y is Mis ? What would st thou have 

done for thee ? 
Horror. Ghost. (4) I am thy father's spirit, to earth 

return'd 
jFW murder to disclose— List then, O Hamlet ! 
Narration. 'Tis £&*» out, that sleeping in my garden, 
A serpent stung me* So the *#r of Denmark 
~ Is, by a forged process of my death, 
Compiaifit Grossly abused. But know, thou princely youth, 
•/lujary. Th e serpent, that did s£iw£ thy father tiftzi?, 

Now wears his crown. Sleeping within an alcove, 
•On my security thy wh^/* j/afe 

(1) Marnier, ftanding in converfation with Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, is fuppnfed to be turned from the place where the ghoft 
appears, and which is feen by Horatio. YVhen Horatio gives the 
word that th« ghoft appears, Hamlet turns haftily round toward it 
in i^reat conftemation, and exprefies his fear in the firft line, "Angels 
and Minijlers" &c . Then , after a long fxntfe, looking earneftly at the 
fpevftre, he goes on. " Be thou a fpirit," &c. See Fear, p. 21. 

(2) QufJlioiMh/e, means inviting qvejlion. The ghoft appeared in 
a fhape fo interefting to the young prince, viz. that of his father, 
that he could not help venturing to fpeak to it, though with great 
reluttance from fear. 

(3) Cerements are the medicated fwathings put about a dead 
body, to preferve it longer from putrefaction ; from cera, wax. 

(4) The fpecch of the ghoft to be fpoken without action, very 
flow and Tolemn, wkh lit$k:"variatiQn qf voice, suv} in a hollow 
deep and dreary ton«j. 
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With juice of cursed hebenon distill'd, v 

And in the porchesT of mine ears did pour 

The leprous poison , whose contagious nature 

Holds such an enmity with the life of man, 

That with a sudden vigour it doth curdle 

The rtz» and wholesome blood. So did it mine, 

And instantly a tefter barV d about, 

Most /<Z3<zr n/b,, with vile and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life ^ of crown, of queen, at once bereft ! 

Cut o^ 1 ' ev'n in the blossom of my sz7« ; 

iVo reckoning made, but sent to my account, 

With all my imperfections on my head. 

If thou hast nature in /A**, £*<z r it not. -? Exciting. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be*" 

A couch for Jilthiness, and beastly incest. Indignation 

But how soever thou pursu'st redress, 

Taint not thy mind^ nor let thy soul contrive Cautioning. 

Against thy mother aught. Leave her to heav'n, 

And to those thorns, that in her bosom lodge, AnguUh, 

To goad and sting her. Fare thee well at once. 

The glow-worm shews the morning to be near ; 

His ineffectual fire begins to pale. 

Farewell Remember me. 



LXV. 

EXHORTATION, REPROACHING. 

The Athenians, being unsuccessful to the war against 
Philip of Macedon, assembled in great direction, in o?~ 
der to consult what measures were to be taken to retrieve 
their seemingly desperate affairs. Demosthenes en- 
deavours to encourage the?n 9 by shewing that there was 
not/ting to fear from Philip if they prosecuted the war in 
a proper manner. [Demost. Phili^ Or at.] 

ATHENIANS ! 
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AD this assembly been called together on 
an unusual occasion, I should have waited to 
hear the opinions of others* before I had offered 
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Hope. 
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iny own ; and if what they proposed had seamed 
to me judicious, I should nave been silent ; if 
otherwise , I should have given my reasons for dif- 
fering from those, who jiad spoken before me. 
But as the subject of our present deliberations 
has been often treated by others, I hope I shall be 
excused, though I rise up first to offer my opin- 
ion. Had the schemes, formerly proposed, been 
successful, there had been no occasion for the pre- 
sent consultation. 

, v First, then, my countrymen, let me intreat 
5 r ou not to look upon the state of our affairs as 
desperate, though it be unpromising. For, as on 
one hand, to compare the present with times past, 
matters has indeed a very gloomy aspect .; so, on 
the other, if we extend our views to future times, 
I have good hopes, that the distresses, we are 
now under, will prove of greater advantage to 
us, than if we had never fallen into them. If it 
be asked, what probability tbereTs oFthis, I an- 
swer, I hope, it will appear, that it is our egre- 
gious misbehaviour alone, that has brought us 
into these disadvantageous (fir cumstances. From 
whence follows the necessity of altering oxxv con- 
duct, and the prospect of bettering our circum- 
stances by doing so. If we had nothing to accuse 
ourselves of ; and yet found our affairs in their 
present disorderly condition, we should not have 
room left even for the hope of recovering our- 
selves. Eiit, my countrymen, it is known to 
you, partly by yourownremembrance, and partly 
by information from others, how gloriously the 
Lacedamonian war was sustained^ in which we 
engaged in defence of our own rights, against 
an enemy powerful and formidable ; in the whole 
conduct of which war nothing happened unworthy 
the dignity of the Athenian state, ; and this with- 
in these few years past. My intention in recall- 
ing to your memory this part of our history, is 
to shew you, that you have no reason to fear 
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anyihtmy, if your operations be wisely planned, 
and vigorously executed ; as, on the contrary, Apprehen. 
that if you do not exert your natural strength in 
a proper manner * you have nothing to look for ?zz 
but disappointment and distress ; and to suggest Exciting, 
to you, that you ought to profit by this example 
of what has actually been done by good conduct ' 
against the great power of the Lacedaemonians, 
so as in the present war to assert your superiority 
over the insolence'bf Philip ; which it is evident Encourage, 
from experience may be effected, if you resolve to 
attend diligently to those important objects, which 
you have of late shamefully neglected. The enemy 
has indeed gained considerable advantages by Regret. 
treaty, as well as by conquest. For it is to be 
expected, that princes and states will court the al- 
liance of those, who, by their counsels and arms, 
seem likely to procure for themselves and their con- 
federates, distinguished honours and advantages.^" 
But, my countrymen, though you have, of late, Encourage, 
been too supinely negligent of what concerned 
you so nearly ; if you will even now, resolve to Eameftnefe. 
exert yourselves unanimously, each according to 
his respective abilities and circumstances, the 
rich, by contributing liberally towards the ex- : 
pense of the war, and the rest by presenting them- 
selves to be enrolled, to make up the deficiencies 
of the army and navy, if, in short, you will Encourage, 
at last resume your own character, and act like 
yourselves, it is not yet too late, with the help Courage, 
of Heaven, to recover what you have lost, and 
to inflict the just vengeance on your insolent 
enemy. Philip is but a mortal. He cannot, like 
a go d) secure to himself, beyond the possibility of 
disappointment, the acquisitions he has made. 
There are those who hate him ; there are who Exciting. 
fear, and there are who envy him ; and of these 
some, who seem most inseparably connected with 



him . These, your inactivity obl i ges, at present, to z 
stifle their real sentiments ; which are in yourfa- 
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Exciting, vour. But iyhen will you, my countrymen, when 
will you rouse from your indolence, and bethink 
yourselves of what is to be donef When you are 

Appreherf. forced to it by some fatal disaster ? When irresist- 
ible necessity drives you ? What think ye of the 

Roufmg disgraces wnfch are already come upon you ? Is 

ihame. not t jj e p as ^ su ffi c i eri t to stimulate your activity ? 

-Or do ye wait for somewhat, yet to come, more 

Reproving' forcible and urgent f How long will you amuse 
-with con- yourselves with enquiring of one another after 
tempt. writ , 5 ^ as vou ramble idly about the streets} What 

Roufmg / news so strange ever came to Athens, as,, that a 
ihame. Macedonian should subdue thisliate, and lord it 
over Greece t Again, you ask one another, 
*' What, is Phil£ dead ?" " No, " it is an- 
swered, * c but Eels very ill! How foolish this 
curiosity ! What is it to you, whether Philip is 
sick or well ? Suppose he were dead. Your 
inactivity would soon raise up against yourselves 
another Philip in his stead. For it is not his 
strength, that nas made him what he is ; but your 
indolence, which has, of late, been such, that 
you seem neither in a condition to take any ad- 
vantage of the enemy, nor to keep it, if it were 
gained by 0/fors for you. But what I have 
hitherto observed to your reproach, will be of no 
service towards retrieving the past miscarriages, 
unless I proceed to offer a. plan for raising the 
necessary supplies of money, shipping, and men. 



Contempt.,, 



Chiding. 
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ing. 
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[The orator then goes on to treat of ways and means. But 
that part of his speech being less entertaining, and 
his demands of tn.en, money, and shipping, being pitiful, 
compared with the immense funds, and stupendous 
armaments, we are accustomed to, I leave it out. After- 
wards he shews Philip's insolence by producing his let* 
ters to the Eud&ans ; and then makes remarks on themJ] 

The present disgraceful state of your affairs, 
my countrymen, as it appears from the insolent 
strain of the letters I have just read, may not, 
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perhaps, be a very phasing subject, for your r>- 
Jlections. And if, by avoiding the mention of 
disagreeable circumstances, their existence could 
be prevented or annihilated, there would be noth- 
ing to do, but to frame our speeches so as to give 
the most pleasure to the hearers. But, if the un- 
seasonable smoothness of a speech tends to /#//a peo- 
ple into a fatal security , how shameful is Such s*/f- 
deceit ! How contemptible the weakness of putting 
(^f the rp/7 rf/zy, ajid through ^^r of being shocked 
at the sight of what is disordered in our affairs, to 
suffer the disorder to increase to such a degree, as 
will soon be irretrievable! Wisdom, on the con- 
trary, directs, that the conductors of a war al- 
ways anticipate the operations of the enemy, in- 
stead of waiting to see what steps he shall take. 
Superiority of genius shews itself by taking the 
start of others ; as in marching to battle, it is 
the general, who leads, and the common soldiers 
that follow-— Whereas you, Athenians, though 
yoit be masters of all that is necessary for war, as 
shipping, cavalry, infantry, z.n& funds, have not 
the spirit to make the proper use of your advant-. 
ages ; but suffer the enemy to dictate to you 
every motion you are to make. If you hear that 
Philip is in the Chersonesus, you order troops to 
be sent thither. If at Pyl/e, forces are to be 
detached to secure that post. Wherever he makes 
an attack, there you stand upon your defe?tce. 
You attend him in all his motions, as soldiers do 
their general. But you never think of striking 
out of yourselves any bold and effectual scheme 
for bringing him to reason, by being beforehand 
with iiim. A pitiful manner of carrying on war 
at any time ; but, in the critical circumstances 
you are now in, utterly ruinous. However you 
plight trifle, so long as things were in a tolerable 
state of safety, you will not, I hope, think of 
going on in the same way, now that the very 
being of the state is come to be precarious. I 
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would willingly flatter myself with the hope 1 
that things being come to ^l crisis , the hasty 
strides made by irhilip toward the conquest of 
this commonwealth, will prove the means of de- 
featingh'is design^^H.?id he proceeded deliberate- 
ly and prudently t you seem so disposed to peace, 
that I do not imagine, you would have troubled 
yourselves about his taking a few towns and pro- 
vinces, but would have given him leave, without 
molestation, to affront y<?ur standards and flags 
at his pleasure. But now, that you see him ma- 
king rapid advances toward your capital, per- 
haps you may at last lje alarmed? if you be not 
hst to all sense of prudence, honour, or safety. 

O shame to the Athenian name ! We under- 
took this war against Philip, in order to obtain 
redress of grievances, and to force him to indem- 
nify us for thelnjuries he had done us, A nd we 
have conducted it so successfully , that we shall, 
by and by, think ourselves happy, if we escape 
being defeated and ruined* ' For, who c&n think, 
that a prince, of his restless and ambitious temper, 
will not improve the opportunities and advanta- 
ges which our indolence and timidity present him ? 
Will he give over his designs against us, without 
being obliged to it ? And who will oblige him ? 
Who will restrain his fury f Shall we wait for 
assistance from some unknown country ? In the 
name of all that is sacred, and all that is dear to 
us, let us make an attempt with what forces we can 
raise, if we should not be able to raise as many 
as we would wish. Let us do somewhat to curb 
this insolent tyrant of his pursuits. Let us not 
trifle away the time in hearing the ineffectual 
wranglings of orators, while the enemy is strength- 
ening himself, and we are declining, and our 
allies growing more and more cold to our interest, 
and more apprehensive of the consequences Qf con- 
tinuing on our sije* 
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LXVI. - 

VILLAINOUS SURMISING, AND 

JEALOUSY. 

I ago artfully endeavours to excite Othello to 
jealousy against his innocent ivife Desdemo- 
na, to be revenged on 6 ' Othello for a supposed 
injury. £Shakesp. Othel.] 

lago. JLJlD Michael Cassio, when you wooed ' Queftion, 

my lady, 
Know of your love ? . / Craft, 

Othello. He did from first to last. Why dost IndifTrepce 

thou ask t 
lago. But for a satisfaction of my thought ;.Infmuating. 
No farther harm. 

Uth. Why of thy thought , lago ? Doubting. 

lago* I did not think ne had been acquainted Infinuaiting. 

with it. * 

Oth. O yes ; and went between us very often. Declaration 

IagO. Indeed ! ( Surmifing. 

O/A, Ay indeed. Discerrist thou aught from , : Anxiety. 
That ? 
Is he not honest f 

lago. Honest, my Lord ? Surmifing. 

Oth. Honest, ay, honest ! Anxiety. 

lago. My Lord—for aught — for aught I know. Surmifing. 

Oth. What dost thou think of ? Anxiety. 

lago. Think of, my Lord ! Surmifing. 

Oth. Think of, my Lord \ Why dost thou echo Anxiety* 

me, 

As if there were some monster in thy thought \ Suspicion. 

Too hideous to be shewn. Thou doSt mean some- rr 

thing, x 

I heard thee say but now, thou liked* si not that, 
When Cassio left my wife : What didst not like ? Anxiou* 
And when I told thee, he was of my counsel^ enquiry# 
In my whole course of wooing-^ thou cry'dst 
•« Indeed r 
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And didst contract and purse thy brows together, 

7— As if thou then had'st shut up in thy brain 

''EameAnefs. Some horrible conceit. If thou dost love me, 

~ Ji&S? me tn 7 thought. 
Fawning.^. Iago. My Lord, you know I /ov* you. .-— 
/ Sufpicionf^ O/A. I *7u»i thou dost, 

, And as I know thou'rt/a// of honesty, 
And weigh* st thy words, before thou giv'st theni 
breath, 
Apprehen. Therefore these 5/0/5 of thine fright me the more : 
For such things in a false disloyal knave, 
Are tricks of custom ; but in a man, that's jus/, 
^ They're distillations working from the heart, 
. Eameftnefs. Which passion cannot rw/*. Therefore I tell thee, 
Thou dost conspire against thy friend, Iago, 
If th ou Bu t think* st him wrong* d y and mak' st his ear 
A stranger to thy thought. 
Reluaance. Iago. I do beseech you, 

From one, that so imperfectly conceits, 
Your wisdom would not build yourself a troubk 
Out of my scattering and unsure observance. 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honesty, and wisdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 
Queftion. Oth. What dost thou mean ? 
Pretended Iago. Good name in man, or woman, dear 
reluaance. ^ my Lord, 

Is the immediatejir&iZ of their souls. 
Contempt. -~Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis 5Gme- 

thing— nothing—- 
Twas tfw»**-»tis A/5—. it has been slaves to /Aok- 
$a/z ds : 
Concern. But he who filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which makes not him the richer, 
^~ And makes rue poor indeed. 
Charging. Oth. VWkhow thy thoughts. 
Refining. Iago. You cannot, if my heart were in your 

hand ; (1) 

(1) Iago. You cannot, Sec.) That is, "I hardly know myfelf, 
Vhat to think j and yet I cannot help sufpecting CafBo " 
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Beware , my Lord, beware of jealousy, Caution. 

That ghastly green- eyd monster , which doth male^ Horror. 
The meat it feeds on. (1) The injur d husbands' 

, happy, 
Who certain of his fate, loves not his traitress ; 
But, oh, what cruel minute? tells he o'er, «- v Anguifh. 
Who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects^ yet strongly^ 
loves. 
Oth. O misery ! [Aside] J Extreme 

I ago. Poor, and content, is. rich, and rich] an s ui &- 
enough : / 

But tvealth unbounded is as poor as winter ■/ 
To him, who ever fears he shall be poor.— &' Pretended 

I dtiubt, this hath a little dasWd your spirits. fympathy. 

Oth. Not a. jot. Not a jot. Farewel. Pretended 

If thou dost more perceive, let me know more. indifference 

[Exit Iago.} 
Why did I marry ? this honest fellow, doubtless, ^Jealoufy. 
Sees, and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 
He knows all polities, with a learn d spirit ^s" 
Of human dealings — Should I prove her faith* AnguHb. 
less, 



. / 



Tho' thatj ier charms were bodied with my heart, Threat'ning 
I'd rend it into twain, to throw her jfrom me. -=r- 

LXVJI. 

COMPLAINT. INTREATING. 

The speech of Adherbal, son ofMicipsa, king* of Numidia^ 
complaining to the Roman senate, and imploring assist- 
ance against the violence of Jugurtha, adopted, and left 
co-heir of the kingdom, by Micipsa, with himself and 
Hiempsal, which last Jugurtha had procured to be mur+ 
dcred. [Sal. Bell. Jugurthin.] 

FAtHERS, 

XT is known to you, that king Micipsa, my fa* ^plaining. 
ther, on his death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, 

(1) — -idoth make the meat it feeds on) That is, " jealouQ' 
&eat6£ to itfelf, out of nothing, grounds of fufpicioa.** 

T 
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his adopted son, conjunctly with my unfortunate 
brother Uiempsal, and myself, the children of his 
own body, the administration of the kingdom of 
Numidia ; directing us to consider the senate and 

Submiflion. people of Rome, as proprietors of it. He charged 
us to use our best endeavours to be serviceable to 
the Roman commonwealth, in peace and 'war ; 
assuring us, that your protection would prove to 
us a defence against all enemies, and would be in- 
stead of armies, fortifications, and treasures. 

Grief. While my brother and I were thinking of noth- 

ing, but how to regulate ourselves according to 
* ■- - the directions of our deceased fath er ; — Jngurtha— 

Complaint, themost uifamous of mankind I— -breaking through 
all ties of gratitude, and of common humanity, and 
trampling on the authority of the Roman common' 
wealth, procured the murder of my unfortunate 
brother, and has driven yne from my throne, and 
native country, though he knows I inherit, from 
my grandfather Masinissa, and my father Micip- 
sa 9 the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

Grief. For a prince to be reduced, by villainy, to dis- 

tressful circumstances, is calamity enough ; bat 
my misfortunes are heightened by the considera- 
tion, that I find myself obljged to solicit your as- 
sistance, Fathers, for the services done you by my 
ancestors ; not for any I have been able to render 

Complaint, j* pu in my own person* Jugurtha has put it out of 
my power to deserve any thing at your hands, and 
has forced me to be burthensome, befoie 1 could be 
be useful, to you . And yet if I had no p!ea,bui my 
undeserved misery, who from a powerful princc y the 
descendant of a race of illustrious monarchs, find 
myself, without .any fault of my own, destitute of 
every support, and reduced to the necessity of 

Submiflion. begging foreign assistance against an enemy, 
who has seiud my throne and kingdom, if my 

Int.eaty. unequalled distresses were all I had to plead, it 
- ' would become the greatness of the Roman com- 

E*citm£. mo??lvealth t j}ie arbi/ress of the world, to protect 
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Lamenta- 
tion. 



Horror. 

Lamenta- 
tion. 



the injured, and to check the triumph of daring 
wickedness over helpless innocence. But, to pro- 
voke your vengeance to the utmost^ Jugurthahas 
driven me from the very dominions, which the 
senate and people of Rome gave to my ancestors, 
and from whence my grandfather, and my father , 
under ycrnr umbrage, expelled Syphax, and the 
Carthaginians. Thus, Fathers, your kindness to 
our family is defeated, and Jugurtha in injuring 
me, throws contempt on you. 

O wretched prince ! O cruel reverse of fortune ! 
O father Micipsa ! Is this the consequence of 
your generosity ; that he, whom your goodness 
raised to an equality with your own children , (l 
should be the murderer of your children i Must* 
then, the royal house of Numidia always, be a 
scene of havock and blood? While Carthage 
remained, we suffered, as was to be expected, all 
sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks ; our 
enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman 
commonwealth, at a distance ; while we were so 
circumstanced, we were always in <2nws and in 
action. When that scourge of Africa was no 
more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect 
of establishing peace. But instead of peace, be- 
hold the kingdom of Numidia, drenched with 
rqytf / blood, and the onZy surviving 50» of its late 
king flying from an adopted murderer, and seek- 
ing that safety in foreign parts, which he cannot 
command in his own kingdom, ^ 

Whither ! — O whither shall Ij#y ? If I return Diftraaing 
to the royal palace of my ancestors, my father's an s uim - 
throne is. seized by the murderer of my brother. 
What can I /for* expect \ but that Jugurtha 
should hasten to imbrue in wy blood, those hands 
which are now reeking with my brother's ? If I 
were to fly for refuge, or for assistance, to any 
other court, from what prince can I hope for pro- 
tection, H* the Roman commonwealth gives me 
up ? From my own family or friends, I have no * Grief. 



Hope. 



Hoi+or. 



Dread. 



Horror. 
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expectations. My royal father is no more. He 
is Jreyond the reach of violence , and out of hear- 
ing of the complaints of his unhappy son. Were 
my brother alive, our mutual sympathy would be 
some alleviation. But he is hurried out of life in 
his early youth, by the v^ry Aawd, which - should 
have been the /as* to injure any of the rova/ 
Horror. family of Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha has 
butchered all whom he suspected to be in my 
y// interest. Some have been destroyed by the lin- 
' \ § erin S torment of the cnws ; others have been 
A, given a prey to wild beasts, and their anguish 
A made the s/>0rf of men more crw*/ th an wj MJ^asts. 
If there be any yet alive, they ^.xe shut up in J#tz- 
geons, there to Jrdg- <?#/ £ ///> more intolerable 
than death. 
^Submiffive Look down, illustrious senators of Rome, from 
mtreaty. t | iat fright f power, to which you are raised, 

on the" unexampled distresses of a prince, who 
is, by the cruelty of a wicked int?*uder, become 
Distrefs. an outcast from all mankind 1 Let not the crafty 
Caution, insinuations of Aim, who returns murder for #*&?/£• 
Hon, prejudice your judgment. Do not listen 
Horror. to the wretch who has butchered the son and re- 
lations of a king, who gave him power to sit on 
the same throne with his own so?is. I have been 
Accufing. informed that he labours by his emissaries, to 
. prevent your determining any thing against him 
in Aw absence, pretending that I magnify my 
distress, and might, for him, have staid in peace 
in my flxurc kingdom. But if tfTJfr the //m* comes, 
Anticipa- when the due vengeance, from above, shall oi;^- 
tionofvcn- ^^ ^ 7?2> h e w ju t j ien frgnzbie \ n the very 50772* 

\ ce# manner as 7*^9. Then he, who now, hardened 
in wickedness, triumphs over those whom his 
violence has laid /oiu, will, in his turn, feel dis- 
tress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my 
father, and his bloodthirsty cruelty jto my brother. 
AflMin* O murdered, butchered brother ! O jdearest to 

fomentation my heart— *?iow gone for cz>er from my 5/^Ar\ — 
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But why should I lament his death f He is indeed 
deprived of the blessed light of heaven, of ///> 
and kingdom , at o«^r, by the very person, who 
ought to have been the jf/'s/ to hazard his oxua - — 
2i/<? in defence oFlzny one of Micipsa's family : 
Skit as things #r£, my brother is not so much 
deprived of .these comforts, as delivered from ter- 
ror, horn flight, from exile, and the endless train 
of miseries, which render life to me a burden. 
He lies full low, gored with wounds, and festering : Horror, 
in his own blood. But he lies in peace. Re feels 
none of the miseries which rend my soul with Anguift. 
agony and distraction ; whilst I am set up a s^££» ™ 
ta^/c to all mankind, of the uncertainty of human 
affairs. So far from having it in my power to 
revenge his death, I am not master of the means 
of securing my otoh ///<?. So far from being in a 
condition to defend my kingdom from the violence 
of the usurper, I am obliged- to apply for foreign 
protection for ray own person. 

Fathers ! Senators of Roww? / the arbiters of Vehement 
the worW / To you I ,/Zy for refuge from the folicitati «»- 
murderous fury ot Jugurtha. By your affection 
for your children, by your /gi/c for your country, 
by your 0«w virtues, by the majesty of the ilo- 
Wtf» commonwealth, by all that is sacred, and all ; 
that is <$fedr to you ; deliver a wretched prince 
from undeserved, unprovoked injury ; and save 
the kingdontof Numidia, which is your own prop- 
erty, from being the prey of violence, usurpation, 
and cruelty. 

LXVIII. 

ACCUSATION. PITY. 

Pleading of Lysias the orator, in favour of certain or- 
phans, defrauded by an uncle, executor to the will of 
their father. [Dion. HalicarnJ] 

•venerable judges! 

JLF the cause, which now comes under your Apology. 
cognizance, were not of extraordinary importance, 

T 2 
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I should never have given my consent, that it 
should be litigated before you. For it seems to 
Averfion. me shameful, that near relations should commence 
prosecutions against one another ; and I know, 
that,- in such trials, not only the aggressors, but 
even those who resent injuries too impatiently , 
must appear to you in a disadvantageous light. 
Pity. But the plaintiffs, who have been defrauded of a 

very large sum of money, and cruelly injured by 
Accufmg. one who ought to have been the last to hurt them ; 
tfty. have applied to me as a relation, to plead their 

Apology, cause, and procure them redress. And I thought 
I could not decently excuse myself from under- 
pay- taking the patronage of persons in such distressful 
r circumstances, with whom I had such close con- 
Apology. • . nections. For the sister of the plaintiffs, the niece 
/ of Diogiton the defendant, is my wife. 
' ! . When the plaintiffs intreated me,' as they 
did often, to undertake the management of the 
suit, I advised them to refer the difference 
between them and their uncle the defendant, to 
Avcrfton. private arbitration ; thinking it the interest of 
both parties to conceal, as much as possible, 
from the knowledge of the public, that there was 
Accufing. any dispute between them. But as Diogiton 
knew, that it was easy to prove him guilty of de- 
taining the property of the plaintiffs his nephews, 
heforesavj, that it would, by no means answer 
his purpose, to submit his cause to the decision 
of arbitrators. He has, therefore, determined to 
proceed to the utmost extremity of injustice, at 
the hazard of the consequences of a prosecution. 
Submiflion. I most humbly implore you, venerable judges, 
Utreaty. to grant the plaintiffs redress, if I shew you, as 
I hope I shall, in the most satisfactory manner, 
that the defendant, though so nearly related to 
Pity. the unhappy orphans, the plaintiffs, has treated 
Blame. them in such a manner, as would be shameful 

among absolute strangers. 
submiffio*. I beg leave to lay before you, venerable judges, 
the subject of the present prosecution, as follows, ; 
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Diodotus and Diogiton were brothers, the chil-^r a rration. 
dren'of the same father and the same mother. 
Upon their father's decease, they divided between 
them his moveables ; but his real estate they 
enjoyed conjunctly. Diodotus growing rich, Di- 
ogiton offered him his only daughter in marriage \ 
(1) By her Diodotus had two sons and a daugh- 
ter. Diodotus happening afterwards to be en- 
rolled, in his turn, to go to the war under Thra~~ 
syllus, htf'called together his wife, his brother's 
daughter, and his wife's brother, and his own 
brother, who was likewise his father-in-law > and 
both uncle and grandfather to his children. He 
thought, he could not trust the care of his chil- 
dren in proper er hands, than those of his brother. 
He leaves in his custody, his will, withjfa;* 
talents (2) of silver. He gives him an account 
of seven talents, and forty minis b esides f which ;   
were out at interest, and a thousand mina, which 
were due to him by a person in the Chersonesui 
He had ordered in his will, that in case of his 
death, one talent, and the household furniture, 
should be his wife's. He bequeathed, farther, to ]] -^.^- 
his daughter, one talent, and twenty mina, and 
thirty Cyzicenian stateres* and the rest of his 
estate equally between his sons. Settling his 
affairs thus, and leaving a copy of his will, he 
sets out along with die army. ±Je dies at Ephe- i Accufing, 
sus>— 'Diogiton conceals from his daughter the I \ 
death oFher husband. He gets into his hands 
the will of his deceased brother, by pretending, 
that it was necessary for him to shev) it as a ~-~ 
voucher, in order to his transacting some affairs 
for his brother, during his absence. At length, 
when he thought the decease of his brother could 
not much longer be concealed, he formally de- 
clares it. The family goes into mourning. They 

(1) Among the ancients, marriage was allowed between per- 
fons very nearly related. 

(2) See for the value of talents, minx, drachmas* and ftatore*. 
Qromv> D* Pecun, VfiT. 
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stay one year at Piraeum where their moveables 
were, in this time the produce of all that could 
be sold of the effects, being spent, he sends the 
children to tGVjn, and gives his daughter; the 
•widow of his brother Diodotus, to a second hus- 
band, and with her Jive thousand drachme, of 
which the husband returns him ow* thousand as a 
present. When the eldest son came to marCs es- 
tate 9 about eight years after the departure of 

Accufing. Diodotus, Diogiton calls the children together ; 
tells them, that their father had left thern tzventj 
mina of silver and thirty stater es. -" 1 have 

Pretended laid out (says he} of my own money 9 for your 

«° ncen M / mai ntenanc e and education, a considerable sum. 

/* Nor did 1 grudge it, while I was in flourishing 

circumstances, and could afford it. But, by an- 

* - / foreseen and irremediable misfortunes, I am re- 

-*;\" / duced to an incapacity of continuing my kindness 

Adviung.* to you. Therefore, asjou (speaking to the eldest 
-son) are now of an age to shift for yourself, I 
would advise you to resolve upon some employ- 
ment, by which you may gain a subsistence. 

Diftrefs. The poor fatherless children were thunder-struck, 

upon hearing this barbarous speech. They n fled in 
tears to their mother, and with her, came to request 
my protection. Finding themselves stripped of the 
estate left them. by their father, and reduced by 
their hard hearted uncle and grandfather, to abso- 

Intreaty. lute beggary, they in treated, that I would not dc~ 
sert them too ; but for the sake of their sister, my 
wife, would undertake their defence. The mo- 
ther begged, that I would bring about a meeting 
of the relations, to reason the matter with her/<z- 
ther ; and said, that though she had never before 
spoke in any large company, especially of men, 
she would endeavour to lay before them the dis- 
tresses aud injuries of her family. 

Narration. Diogiton, being with difficulty brought to the 
meeting, the mother of the plaintiffs asked him, 

A «ufing, how he could have the heart to use her sons in 
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such a manner. «' Are you not, Sir, (says she) Remonftr. 
the uncle and the grandfather of the two father- , 
less youth^f Are they not the children of your -^ 
own brother, and of your own daughter $ How 
could they be more nearly related to you, unless 
they were your own sons £ And, though you de- 
spisedzW human authority , you aught to reverence 
the gods 9 who are witnesses of the trust reposed in 
you by the deceasedyizM^r of the unhappyjowf/rs." 

She then enumerated the several sums 9 the pro- Narration. 
perty of the deceased , which had been received by 
Diogiton, and charged him with them, producing 
authentic evidence for every particular. " You Accufing. 
have driven, (says she) out of their own house, the 
children of your own daughter , in rags, unfur- 
nished with the common decencies of life. You 
have deprived them of the effects, and of the 
money left them by their father. But you want Severe 
to enrich the children you have had by my step// d™ T &* 
mother ; which, without doubt, you might law-' 
fully and properly do 9 if it were not at the expense 9 
and to the utter ruin of those 9 whose fortunes 
were deposited in your hands, and whom, from 
afflue nce, you want to reduce to beggary, im- \v 
piously despising the authority of the gods, in- i\ 
juring your pwn daughter, and violating ' ffie $#~ ** 
cm/ to/// of the dead." 

The distressed mother having vented her grief Pity, 

in such bitter complaints as these, we were all, by 
sympathy, so touched with her afflictions, and 
the cruelty of her injurious father 9 that, when Blame. 
we considered, in our own minds, the hard usage 
which the young innocents had met with, when Pity. 

we remembered the deceased Diodotus, and thought 
how unworthy a guardian he had chosen for his 
children, there was not one of us who could re- 
frain from tears. And I persuade myself, vene- 
rable Judges, that you will not be unaffected 
with so calamitous a case, when you come to con- 
sider attentively the various aggravations of the Accufmg. 
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defendant's proceedings. Such unfaithfulness, In 
so solemn a trust, were it to pass unpunished , and 
consequently, to become common, would destroy 
all confidence among mankind, so that nobody 
would know how, or to whom, he could commit 
. the management; of his affairs, in his absence, 
or after his Jeath. The defendant, at first, would 
have denied his having had any effects of his 
brother s left in his hands. And when he found, 
he could not get off that 10 ay, he then produced 
an account of sums, laid out, as he pretended, by 
him for the children, to such a value, as is bej T ond 
all belief*, no less, than seven talents of silver, 

Wonder, and seven thousand drachme. -All this, he said, 
had been expended in eight years, in the clothing 
and maintenance of /iik? £0^5, and a ^fr/. And 
when he ;vas pressed to she./ how their expenses 
could amount to such a sum, he had the impu- 
' * dence to charge five obolio a day for their table ; 
and for shoes, and Jyn^TrTeir clothes, (1) and for 
the barber, he gave in no particular account, 
neither by the month, nor by theyear ; but char- 
ged in one gross sum a talent 01 silver. For their 
father's monument, he pretends to have been at 
the expense of five thousand drachma, of which 
he charges one half to the account of the children. 
But it is manifest, that it could not cost twenty 
mina. His injustice to the children appears suf 
jiciently in the following article alone, if there 
were ?io other proof of it. He had occasion to 
buy a lamb for the feast of Bacchus, which cost, 
as he pretends, ten drachma ; and of these he 
charges eight to the account of his wards. 

Accufing. Had the defendant been a man of any principle, 
he would have bethought himself of laying out 
to advantage the fortune left in his hands by the 
deceased, for the benefit of the fatherless children. 

(1) In thofe fimple ages, the cloth, or fluff, of which the clothes 
©f perfons, even of high rank, were made, was commonly manu- 
factured, from the wool to the dying, at home. 
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Had he bought with it lands or houses, the chil- 
dren might hive Wen maintained on I of the yearly 
rents, and the principal have been kept entire. 
But he does not seeri td have once thought of 
improving their fortune ; but on the contrary, to 
have contrived only ho^/ to strip them.^^ 

But the most atrocious (for a single action) of Narration. 
all hit*, proceedings, is what follows. When he 
was made commander of the galiies, along with 
Alexi c y\5\z son of Jristodicus* and according to 
h\s>own account, had been, on occasion of fitting 
out ihefaet, and himself, at the expense of forty- 
eight mince, out of his own private purse>—Jie 
charges his infant -vsards with half this sum. Accufing. 
Whereas the state not only exempts minors from Wonder, 
public offices, but evem grants them immunity, — 
for one year, at least, ' after they come of age". 
And when he had fitted out for a: voyage to the 
Adriatic, a ship cf burden to the value of two 
talents, he tcld his daughter; the mother of his 
•wards, that the adventure was at the risque, and 
for the benefit of his wards. But, when the 
returns were made, and he had doubled the sum 
by the profits of the voyage**— the gains were, 
he said, ail hi6 own. The fortune of his wards Accufinj. 
was to answer for the damages—but was not to 
be at all the belter for the advantages ! If, iii 
this manner, one is to trade at the peril and loss 
of others, and engross to himself "the wholeprofits ; 
it is not difficult to conceive how his partners 
may come to be undone, while he enriches himself. 

To lay before you all the particulars, which Averfion. 
have come to our knowledge, of this complicated 
scene of wkledness> would but disgust and shock 
you. We have tvitnesses here to prove what we Affirming, 
have* ailedged against this cruel invader of the Pity wth 
property of helpless innocents, his own near re- . blame » 
lations, entrusted to his charge by his deceased 
brother. 

[The Witnesses were then examined."] 
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Submiflion. You have heard, venerable judges, the evidence 
Affirming, given against the defendant. He himself owns 
s^lhe actual receipt of seven talents, and forty mina 
of the estate of the plaintiffs. To say nothing of 
Accufing. what he may have, or rather certainly has, gain- 
Granting, ed by the use of this money ; I will allow, what 
every reasonsble person will judge more than suf- 
---' Jicient for the maintenance of three children, with 
a governor and a maid, a thousand drachma 
Affirming, a year, which is something less than three drach- 
ma a day. In eight years this amounts to eight 
thousand drachma. So that, upon ballancing the 
account, there remains due to the plaintiffs , of the 
seven talents and forty mime, six talents and twen- 
ty mina. For the defendant cannot pretend, that 
the estate of the plaintiffs has suffered by jire, by 
water, or by any other injury, than what himself 
has done it. *************** 

[The rest is wanting.'] 

><-" LXIX. 

CONSULTATION. 

The Speech of Satan, in his infernal palace of Pan- 
damonium, in which he, proposes to the conside- 
ration of his angels, in what manner it would be 
proper to proceed, in consequence of their defeat, 
and fall. [Milt. Parad. Lost, Book II.] 

Majeftywitf IT OWERS and Dominions ! Deities of Heaven ! 
diftrefs. p or ( s j nce n0 £ ee p w ithen her gulph can hold 

Celestial vigour, though opprest zxiAfalfn) 
Courage, t give not Heavn for lost. From this descent 

Celestial virtues rising will appear 

More glorious, and more dread, than from no fall, 

And trust themselves to fear no second fate. 
Authority. Me, though just right, and the fix d laws of 

Heav'n, 

Did first create your leader, next free choke f 
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iVith what besides, in council", or in fight, 
, Hath been atchievd of merit Ay et this loss 
Thus far at least, recover 9 d, hath much more 
Establish 9 d in a safe un-envied throne, 
Yielded with full consent. The happur state 
In Heaven which follows dignity , riiight draw 
Envy from each inferior ; but 10A0 here 
Will envy, whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost, to stand against the Thunderer's aim, 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm yccord, 
More than can be in Heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of oW, 
Surer to prosper than prosperity 
Could haye assured us, and by what £*rf way, 
Whether of 0^*« war, or covert guile, 
We now debate* Who can advise, may speak* Confidence.- 

LXX. 
.. FIERCENESS. DESPERATION. 

7ft* Speech of the fallen angel Moloch, exciting 
the infernal crew to renew the war against the 
Messiah. (1) [Ibid.] 

1VL T sentence is for open war* * Of wiles 
More inexpert, I boast not. Then let those 
Contrive who need, unvjorthy of our might. 
For while they, sit contriving , shall the rest, 
Millions, now under arms, who longing wait. 
The signal to ascend, sit ling 9 ring here 
Heaven's fugitives, and for their dwelling plage 
^Accept this <far£ approbrious den of shame, 
The prison of Aw tyranny who rpigns 

• 

(1) The author reprcfents Satan's, Moloch's, and the reft of the* 
infernal angels' hoftility as di reded agaiuft the Supreme Being : 
/"but this (Veins (with all deference to the learned author) to be- 
incredible : for no created being, can, without lofing alWife of 
reafon, poffibly imagine itfelf a match for Omnipotence. 

u 
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tierct cou- By our delay /— ~(1) TVo— let us rather choose, 
rage. Arm d with hell flames and fury ,1111 at one* 

O'er Heavens high towers to force resistless ivay, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against our torturer. When to meet the noise 
Of his terrific engine, he shall hear 

Bitter ma- Infernal thunder, and for lightning see 
lice. Black jire and horror, shot with equal rage 

Amongst his angels ; and his throne itself 
Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur and strange jire, 

RecolledionHis own invented torments.—- But perhaps 
The way seems difficult, and steep to scale 
With adverse wing, against a higher foe s j 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forget ful lake benumb not stilly 
That in our proper motion, .we ascend 
Up to our native seat. Descenqj&n& fall 
To us is adverse. Who but felt of late 
When our fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 
Insulting, and pursued us through the *£**£ ; 
With what compulsion, and laborious flight 

♦Arguing. We sunk thus low ?— *Th' ascent is #osy then.**- 
7 Th* ifwfl/ is fear'd— Should we a^afw provoke 
Our "enemy, some worse way he may find 
To our destruction ; if there be in hell 
JFVar to be worse destroyed.— What can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from £/£&, con- 
demn d 

Complaint. In this abhorred deep to utter woe, 
// Where p#/» of unextinguishab le jirc- 
Must exercise us without Aop* of *«rf, 
The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the tor? ring hour 
Call us to penance ?~—More destroy *S than fAttf 
- We must be quite abolUVd, and expire. 

Fiercenefs. What fear we then ?*— What, doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire, Which, to the height enraged, 

(1) u No, let us, 11 &c to "but perhaps," can hardly be over- 
awed, if the dignity of the fpeaker be kept up in pronouncing the 
pafiage. At the words, " but perhaps," the angel compote* 
hijcfelf again. 
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Will either quite consumers, and reduce 
To nothing this essential, fcappier far 
Than miserable to have eternal being. 
Or if our substance be indeed divine, 
And cannot cease to £*, we are, at worst, 
On /A/5 side nothing. And by proof we feet 
Our potxfr sufficient to disturb his Heavn, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his yiz/a/ throne ; 
Which, ifTrot victory, is yet revenge, (t) 

LXXI. , 

CONSIDERATION. DISSUASION. 

DIFFIDENCE. 

3fA* Speech of the fallen angel Belial, in answer 
to the foregoing. [Ibid.] 

jf SHOULD be much for ©/>£« war, O peers ! 
As not behind in hate ; if what was urgd 
Main reason to persuade immediate war, 
Did not dissuade me wosf, and seem to cast 
1 Ominous conjecture on the whole success ; 
When he, who most excels in feats of arms, ^ 
In what he counsels, and in wh&Cexcels 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair, 
And ttfter dissolution as the s^op* -~. 
A Of all his aim, after same dire revenge. 
But T&fatf revenge ?— The towers of Heaven are 

fitfd 
With armed watch,\hsX render #// access ^ 
Impregnable. Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions ; or, with flight obscure, 
Scout far and u>i& into the realms of night, 
Scorning surprize. —>Ov, could we break our way Apprehen. 

(1) The voice, inftead of foiling toward the end of this line, 
as ufual, is to rife ; and, in fpeaking the word revenge, the col* 
le&ed fiercenefs of the whole fpeech, ought, as it were, to be ex* 
prefied inAfte word. 
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..Horror. 



^rgning. 



By force, and at our heels all hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection to confound- 
Heaven 9 s purest light ; yet our great enemy, 
All incorruptible , would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted, and tV athereal mould. 
Incapable of stain 9 would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious. Thus repuls d 9 our final hope 
Is ^yfo* despair. We must exasperate 
Our conqueror to /*/ /00s* his 'boundless rage, 
And /Adtf must *wd us, fAatf must be our ^r£, 
7b £* 7*0 wor^ / — SW £#r* /—For idAo wouTcTTw*, 
Tl^pnghfull of pain, this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander through eternity.— 
To perish utterly ; for ever 7os/ 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion f—Bnt will A*, * 
So wise, let /00s* at ow^f his utmost ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unawares, 
To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger whom his anger saves 
To punish endless P— ** ' Wherefore cease we then/* 
Say they who counsel war ; *' we are decreed, 
Reservd^ and destined to eternal woe ; 
JVhatever doing, what can. we suffer more? 
What can we sw^fer worse $" * Is fAis then worst, 
Thus sitting , tnus consulting, thus in #rms ? 
IVhat, when vtefled amain, pursued and struck 
By Heaven's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The d>^ to shelter us ; /Azs ^&z£* /A*# seem'd 
A refuge from those wounds : Or when we foy, 
Chain d on the burning lake f That sure was 
worse. ' . . 

fcpprehen. What if the breath, that li?idled these grim fires, 
Awatfd, should &/0W them into sevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames P Or from a|>ove, 
Should intermitted vengeance, arm again 
His r*<i rf^A^ A#?z<5f to plague us ? What if a// 
Her s/srvs were opened ; and this firmament 
Of A*// should 5/>0#/ her cataracts. of fire? >■ . 
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Impendent horrors* threat'ning hideous fall 

One day upon our heads, while we, perhaps, 

Designing or exhorting glorious war. 

Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurVd, 

Each on his rock transfix' d 9 the sport and prey 

Of wrecking whirlwinds, or for eve* sunk " 

Under yon bailing ocean, wrapt in chains, 

There to converse with everlasting groans, Angi^fh: 

Unrespited, unpitied, unreliev % dfzr- — 

Ages of hopeless end !~—ThTs would be worse.*** Affirming, 

War, therefore, open, or concealed, alike 

ildfy 1>0K£ dissuades*—* • Diffuafion. 

" Shall xa* then % livc thus vile! The ra ce of Remon- 

Thus trampled, thus expeWd, to fuffer here °° n p # 

Chains and these torments /'* Better {A*te thafi Diffuafion. v 

worse, 
By ray advice. To suffer, as to tftf, Arguing* 

Our strength is *£«#/ ; nor the /aw unjust, 
That 50 ordains. This was at first resolv'd, 
If we were wfs^, against so great a foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might/a//. 
I /aa^ft when those, who at the 5pf#r are fo/J, Contemjfc 
And venfrous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
fFhatjyet they iwaj must follow ; to endure t 

Exile j or ignominy, or bonds, or jfe/a. 
The sentence of their conqueror. This is now 
Our dfoow ; which if with courage we can &*0r, Encourage 
Our /oe supreme, in frW, may much rm# 
His anger, and, perhaps, thus/tfr removed, 
Not mind xx$,—mot offending, satisfy y d 
With what is punish d ; whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their J?am«. 
Our /wr* essence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour, or inurd, not feel, 
Or changed, at length, and to the place conformed 
In temper, and in nature, will receive, 
Familiar, the fierce heat, and t;0/W of pain, 
This horror will grow m*7J, this darkness light* 
Besides what fop* the never-ending fiovst 

U 8 
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Of future days may -bring ; what chance, what 

change, s 

Worth waiting. Since our present lot appears, 
For happy , dismal ; yet, for ill, not worst, 
If we procure not to ourselves more woe* 

n 

LXXII. 

SUBMISSION. COMPLAINT. 
INTREATING. 

The speech of Seneca the* philosopher, , to Nero, complain* 
ing of the envy of his enemies, and requesting the em- 
peror to reduce him back to his former narrow circum- 
stances, that he might no longer, be an object of their 
malignity, {The substance is taken from Corn* Tacit, 
Annal. xiv.] 

Submiffion. 1VL AY it please the imperial Majesty otCasar 
favourably to accept the humble submissions and 
grateful acknowledgements of the weak, though 
faithful guide of his youth. (1) 

Gratitude. It is now a great many years since I first had 
the honour of attending your imperial Majesty 
as preceptor. And your bounty has rewarded 
my labours with such affluence, as has drawn 

Complaint, upon me, what I had reason to expect, the envy 
of many of those persons, who are always ready 
to prescribe to their prince, where to bestow, and 

Apology, where to withhold his favours* It is wel 1 known, 
that your illustrious ancestor, Augustus, bestowed 
on his deserving favourites, A/grippa/and Maece- 
nas , honours and emolumen ts , s n i tabl e to the dignity 
of the ben ef actor an d to th e services of the receivers ; 
nor has his conduct been blamed* My employment 

(1) Seneca was one of Nero's preceptors; and the emperor 
feemed, during the flrft part'of his reign, to have profited much 
by his inftructions. The egregious fojlies, and enormous^ unpro- 
voked cruelties he afterwards committed, of which his ordering 
Seneca to put himfelf to death, is among the mod flagrant, feem 
hardiy otherwife accountable, than by fuppofing that he loft the 
ufe of his reafon. 
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about your imperial Majesty, has indeed been 
purely domestic ; I have neither headed your ar- 
mies , nor assisted at you r councils . B ut you know, 
Sir, (though there are some, who do not seem to 
attend to it) that a prince may be served in dif- 
ferent vmys, some mor^, others less conspicuous, ' 
ahd that the latter maybe, to him, as valuable* 
as tkeYarmer. . "~ 

'* But what/ 9 say may enemies, •" shall a Remonft. 
private person , of equestrian rank, and a pro- p r ide. 
vincial by i/r/A, be advanced to an equality with 
the patricians ? Shall an upstart ', of no name, nor 
family, rank with /Aas*, who can by the statues y 
which make the ornament of their palaces, reck- 
on backward a Zira* of ancestors, long enough 
to //n* 0ttf the fasti? (1) Shall & philosopher, who 
has written for 0/A*rs precepts of moderation, 
and contempt of all that is external, himself live 
in affluence and luxury f Shall he purchase *s- 
tates, and layout money at interest f Shall he 
build palaces, plant gardens, arid adorn a cozm- 
try-seat, at his ot«w expense, and for his own 
pleasure ? " ^ 

Ccesar has given royally ', as became imperial Gratitude. 
magnificence. Seneca has received what his prince Apology. 
bestowed ; nor did he *wr asi : he is o«/y ^#*7- 
•/y of—*not refusing. Casar's rank places him 
above the reach of inv idiou s malignity. Seneca 
is not, nor can be high enough to despise the lav/* Complaint. 
ous. As the overloaded soldier, or traveller , 
would be ^/ad to be relieved of few burden , so 1, 
in this /as/ staf * of the journey of /*/>, now that 
I find myself unequal to the lightest cares, beg that . » 
Caesar would kindly ease me of the trouble of my Intreating. 
unwieldy wealth. I beseech him to restore to the 
imperial treasury, from whence it came, what is 
io me superfluous and cumbrous. The //W and , 
the attention , which I am now obliged to bestow 
upon my vz7/a, and my gardens, I shall be glad 

(1) The Fafi, or Calendars, or if you pleafe, Almanacs of the 
ancients, had, as our Almanacs, tables of kings, confute, &c. 
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to apply to the regulation of my mind.—Casar is 
Gratitude. ' m th^ flower of life. Long may he be equal to 
the toils of government 1 His goodness will grant 
Intreating. to his worn out servant, leave to retire. It will 
Apology, not be derogatory from Cesar's greatness, to 
have it said, that ne bestowed favours on some, 
who, so far from being intoxicated with them, 
/ shewed, that they could be happy when (at their 
/ own request) divested of them. K y 

LXXIII. 

JEALOUSY. 

Iago goes on to inflame Othello's jealousy (see 
page 205 J against his innocent wife. Othel- 
lo is by him worked up to rage. [Shakespear's 
Othel."] 

Iago. [Alone] X Will in Cassio 9 s lodging drop 

this handkerchief, 
That he rc&yjind it ; then persuade the Moor^ 
His wife did give it  Trifles light as air 3 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
Malicious As proofs from holy writ. This will work mis- 
i°y« chief. 

Dangerous conceits are in their nature poisons, 
"Wliich at the first are scarce found to distaste ; 
But with a little action on the blood. 
Burn like the mines of sulphur. [Othello appears.'] 
'Tis as I said ;— 

Look where he comes I Not all the drowsy po- 
tions, 
That e*er cairn d raging anguish to repose, 
Shall medicine thee to that blessed sleep, 
Which thou ow*<Tst the past night. 

Enter Othello. Does not see Iago. 

Perturbation Oth. Ha ! false t6 me ! «» 

Sowing. Iago. How now 9 noble general ? No more of 

that. 
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Oth. Avaunt! Be gme !. Thou'st set tout on Rag*, 
the rack'. 

Better, unknowing^ to be much abus 9 d 9 .. 

Than but to doubt the least. Pretended 

I ago. How my Lord ? furprife* 

Oth. Wliat seme had I of her unfaithfulness ? Regret for 

I thought not of it ; felt no' injury ; — - • loftrepofe. 

I slept untroubled ; I wak'd/r** and cheerful. 

now,farewel for ever blessed peace ~ Grief. 
Of ?ra/72<tf / Farewel the tranquil breast. \ 

The plumed troops , the thunders of the war 9r \ 
The fire of valour, and the pride of triumph* j 
Othello is a wicked woman s mock'ry. ' Anguifh. 

Zajfo. Is't possible 9 my Lord, you should be pretended 

thus- — i- — — furprife. 

Oth. Villain /Be sure thou prove my love a Rage. 
traitress, [Catching him by the throat.] 
'Or, by the worth of mine eternal s<ml 9 Thseatfnfci^ 

/ 'Twere bettor for thee to have been born a dog. 
Than answer my wak'd wrath. 

Iago. Is it come to this! Good Heav'n defend Surprife*™* 

'■ me ! vexation. 

Are you a man ? Have you a soul, or s*flw* .2 Reproof of 
Tve done* Take my office-r-^JFr etched fovl 9 ingratitude. 
That liv'sfc to make thine honesty a vice ! 1 Se&accufe. 

* O monstrous world I What times are wefall'n' *Aftoni(h- 

ttpon ? ' . ment. 

To be AVwf and honest, is not s*z/<?. 

1 Mow* you for this profit, and henceforth Pretended 
I'll love no friend; since /aw breeds siich offence, reproof o/ 

[(3oing.] in s ratitude - 

Oth. Nay sfajn^thou should! st be honest. Recoiieaio. 

*• J<ay. I should be wis*.; .for honesty* s *fool 9 pretended 

That loses what it works for. . . y^/e ©/ in- 

Othi In my anguish i ur y- 

I think my wife is honest, and think she is 720/. Apology. 

I think" that thou art just, and that thou /zrf ?wt."^ — "' 

I'll have some proof. * Her »am^ (I) that was *Regret. 
as fresh, ~ 

(t) a Her name,"* that is, her charader, or reputation*. 
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As Dian*s (i) visage, is now begrinCd and black 
As mine own face. If there be cords' ox knives, 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating steams, 
I'll not endure it. Would I were but satisfy* d. 

Iago. I see, Sir, you are eaten up with passion. 
I do repent me that I ever started it. 

Oth. Give me a living reason she's dislojaL 

lag. I do not like the crffice : 
But since I'm entered in this cause so far ; 
Urg'd on by foolish honesty of friendship, 
I must go on, or bear the name .of slanderer* 
I lay in the same room with Gassio lately, 
And being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not sleep. ~ There is a kind of men, 
So loose of soul, that in their sleep, will mutter 
All their affairs. One of this kind is Cassias 
In sleep I heard him say, u Sweet Desdtmona ! 
Let us be wary ; let us hide our /oi^s. 
O cursed fate, that £wp* thee to the Moor." 

Oth. O monstrous ! I will tear her limb from 
limb*, 

lag. Nay ; but be calm. This may be »orA- 
ing yet 
5A* may be honest still. But f */Z me this, 
Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife's hancr? 

Oth. I gave her such a one. 'Twas my first 

gtft- 
Iag. That I knew not. But such a handker- 
chief 
(I'm swr* , it was the same J did I to-day ^ 
See Cassio wipe his beard with* 

OM. O that the slave had twenty thousand 
lives ! 
One is too poor— \oo weak for my revenge* 
lag. Yet be patient, Sir. 
OM. O £/wflf, Woo d, blood I 
Hot, reeking blood shall wash the pois'nous stain, 

(1 ) " DW/ vijage." Diana is renrefented in tbe heathen my- 
thology, as a goddess? of extraordinary purity. 
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Which fouls mine honour. From this hour, my 

thoughts 
Shall n/er look back, nor ebb to humble love, 
'Till acafacious, and wide revenge, 
Equal to their £T05S j'ttz'//, swallows them up, 
Come, go with me apart. I will withdraw, 
To furnish me with some swi/if means of death 
For the fair sorceress, and her smooth adulterer. 
.From hence thou'rt my lieutenant. ~ v_, •--<•-.. . 
I#g\ As you wi//, Sir.*""" 

LXXIV. 

* 

CRAFT. FOOLISH FEAR. VEXA- 
TION. 

Masc aril le, a crafty servant, in the interest o/Xean- 
DER, his masters son, contrives to send his old master 
into the country 9 and, in the mean time 9 persuades his 
friend Ansel m, that he is dead suddenly ; and on, that 
pretext, borrows of him a sum of money for heander. 

[See Molierc, ; L'Etourdi/J 



Horror. 
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Gratitude. 



jinselm. 



Surprise. 



W HATy my good friend Pandolph 
dead ! 

Mascarille. I don't wonder the news surprises Concern. 
you. 

Ans. To die. so very suddenly ! 

Masc. It is a very hurrying way of doing 
things, to be sure. But who can make people 
live, you know, if they will die ? 

Ans. But Jiow does your young master take it ? 

Masc. Take it ! why worse than he would a whimficai. 
licking. Hetvelters on the ground like a wound- Griefc 
ed adder, and says he will absolutely go into the 
same grave with his dear papa. If it were not 
that they who take on so violently, do not, for 
the most part, hold it long, I should expect him 
to go quite cornpompous about it.-— But — a— you 
. must know, Sir, that we are all in a pucker at Apoiojr, 



Surprife* 
Concern. 



Queftion. 
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Anxiety. 
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out bouse. The old gentleman must be buried, 
you know, and that requires some of the ready \ 
And my young master, if" he were in his best 
wits, knows no more than a broomstick, where to 
find a penny of money. For you know, the old 
one, rest his soul, kept all that same as snugns if 
he had thought thedaylight would me\t it. Now, 
Sir, you would do us a great kindness if yon will 
be so good as to help us with a score or two of 
pieces, till we can turn ourseWes round a little. 

Ans. Hum— '[Aside.] He will have a good 
estate. And wilt not grudge to pay handsome 
interest* [Tp Masc] I will come to him im- 
mediately, and bring the money with me; and 
try to comfort him a little. [He goes. Gives 
the money. Is deceived by an artificial ^corps 
laid out on the bed. Returns full of anxiety.] 
Lawiaday ! what a sad thing this is. He was 
hut sixty -eight, or sixty-nine ; about the same age 
with myself. It frightens me to think of it. Sup- 
pose I should die suddenly too. I believe! had 
better think of repenting, and making my peace. 
It is true, he was a little asthmatic, and, thank 
God, no body has better lungs~~ hem*— hem-— hem 
—than mysef.-*— — Well, but I must go, and 
send neignbour ClpdlCum, the undertaker, as I 
promised. [Going, he meets the supposed dead 
man, who had* been stopped on his way to his 
country-house, by persons, who informed him 
of the falsehood of the reports which had occasi- 
oned his setting out.] Ah ! mercy on my soul I 
What is that ! My old friend's ghost! They 
say, none but wicked folks walk. I wish I were 
at the bottom of a coal-pit / Law ! How pale , 
and how long his face is grown since his death. 
He never was handsome. And death has improv- 
ed him very much the wrong way.— Pray, do not 
come near me. I wished you very well when 
you was alive. But I could never abide a dead 
^Wing. rman cheek by jowl with me. Rest your soutf 
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Rest your soul, I pray ! Vanish, vanish, in the Trembling. 
name of**——* 

Pandolph. What the plague is the matter, Wonder. 
old friend! Are you gone out of your -wits. I 
came to ask your advice ; bu t  

Ans. Tell me, then, pray, without coming a Intreating* 
step nearer, what you would have me do for the 
repose of your soul. Ah, eh, eh, eh, mercy on us! Trembling. 
no nearer pray ! If it be only to take your leave 
of me, that you are come back, I could have ex* 
cused you the ceremony with all my heart. 
[Pandolph comes nearer, to convince Anselm, 
that he is not dead. He draws back, as the other 

advances.] Or if you— mercy on us *xonear- treating* 

tr, pray or if you have wronged any body, 

as you always loved money a little, I give the 
word of a frightened christian, I will pray as 
long as you please, for the deliverance and re- 
pose of your departed soul. My good, worthy 9 Perfuading. 
noble friend, do, pray disappear, as ever you 
would wish your old friend Anselm, to come to 
his senses again. 

Pand, [laughing.] If I were not most con- Mirth. 
foundedly out of humour, I could be diverted to 
a pitch. But prithee now, old friend, what is in Remonflra. 
the wind 9 that you will have me to be dead ? 
This is some contrivance of that rogue Masca- Sufpicion. 
rille, I guess by what I have just found out of 
his tricks* 

Ans* Ah, you are dead, too sure. Did not Fean 

I see your corpse laid out upon your own bed, 
and 

Pand* What the deuce ! t am dead, and Remonflra. 
know nothing of it J But, don't you see that I am 
not dead ? 

Ans. You are clothed with a body of *wV, Fea*. 

which resembles your <ne?w person, when you was 

alive— only— you'll excuse me -a good deal 

plainer. But, />r#j, now, don't assume a figure intreaV- 
mote frightful, I am within a hair's breadth of 

W 
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losing my senses already ; and if you should tufa 
j . yourself into a giant, with saucer-eyes, or v a black 
horse without a head, or any of the w^/y shapes—* 
I ask pardon— you apparitions sometimes put on, 
I am sure I should go clean o y one side at the I 

Earneft ia- least glimpse of you. Pray, then, in the name 

treaty. of the blessed virgin, and all the saints, male and 

female, be so good as to vanish quietly, and leave 

your poor frightened old friend wit enough to 

keep him out of a mad-house . 

Vexation* Pand. This is undoubtedly that rogue Mas- 
Carilles manufacture. He has, for some gra- 
cious purpose, contrived to send me to the country 
on a fool's errand, and I suppose, in my absence, 
he has, to answer some other pious end* persuaded 

fcncourage. you that I am dead. Come, give me thy hand, 
and thou wilt be convinced I am not dead more 
than thyself. 

Reiudance. Ans. [drawing back.] What was it I saw laid 
out upon the bed, then ? 

Encourage. Pand. How should I know ? It was not I* 
however. 

Reiuaance. Ans. If I were sure you are not dead, I should 
not be afraid to tawcrA you : but the hand of a 

Shuddering dead man must be so co+-*<h—o—-Qld I 

Encourage. Pand. Prithee now give over. I tell you, it 
is nothing but Mascarille y s invention. £He 
seizes Anselm's hand, who screams out.] 

Terror. Ans. Ah ! St. Anthony preserve me !— Ah-— 

Returning ak—*eh*—eh* — —Why— why-^-after all , your hand 

courage. [ s not s0 CQ — — — 3/^ neither. Of the two, it 

is rather warmer than my oxvn. Can it be, 
'though, that you are not dead ¥ 

Encourage. Pand. Not I. 

Recoiiea. Ans. I begin to question it a little myself. But 
still my mind misgives me plaguily about the 
corpse I saw laid out upon your bed. If I could 
but find out what that was  

^courage. Pand. Pshaw, prithee, what signifies it what 
it was ? As long as you see plainly I am net 
dead* 
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Affenting. 



Vexation. 



Ans. Why yes , as you say, that is the point* 
But yet the corpse upon the bed haunts me. But 
[pauses] I'll be hangd if it be not as you say, 
Mascarille is a rogue. But, if you be not dead, 
I am in two sweet scrapes. One is, the 4<wger of 
being dubbed Mascarille' s fool. The other of 
losing fifty pieces, I furnished him for your inter* 

ment. 

Pand. O, you have lent ban money, have Difcovcry. 

you $ Then the secret is out . s 

Ans. Yes; but you know, it was upon the ere* Apology. 
dit of your estate, and for your own personal be* 
nejit. For, if you had been dead> you must!' 
have been buried, you know. And Mascarille 
told me, your son pould come at no ready cash, 
_you know. So that I hope you will see me paid, ^Requesting 
you know. 

Pand. I'll be hang'd if I do, I have enough Refufmg. 
to pay on that score otherwise. 

. Ans. I'll pluck off every single grey hair that Vexation. 
is upon my old foolish head. *—JV hat ! to have 
no more wit at this time of life !• — I expect noth- 
ing else than that they should make a farce in 
praise of my wisdom, and act me, till the town be 
sick of me. [Exeunt different ways.]} 

LXXV. 

EXHORTATION. 

The speech o/Galgacus the general of the Cahdonii, 
( 1 ) in which he exhorts the army he had assembled^ in 
order to expel the Rdmans, to fight valiantly against 
their foes under Jul. Agricola. 

Corn. Tacit. Vit. Agric. 

COUNTRYMEN, and FELLOW -SOLDIERS ! 

W HEN I consider the cause, for which we Courage, 
have dravm our swgrjis, and the necessity of .. 
Striking an effectualclow , before we sheath them 

(1) The Caledonii, were, according to Ptolemy, the inhabitants 
of the interior parts of Scotland. 
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again, I feel joyful hopes arising in my mind, 
that this day an opening shall be made for the 
restoration of British liberty , and for shaking off 
Vexation, the infamous yoke of Roman slavery. Caledonia 
is yet free. The all-grasping power of Rome 
Courage has not yet been able to seize our liberty. But 
it is only to be preserved by valour* By flight 
Warning, it cannot : for the sea conjines us; and that.the 
more effectually, as being possessed by the fleets 
of the enetny. As it is by arms, that the brave 
"acquire immortal fame, so it is by arms that the 
sordid must defend their lives and properties , or 
Encourage, lose them. "You are the very men, my friends, 
who have hitherto set bounds to the unmeasura- 
ble ambition of the Romans* In consequence of 
your inhabiting the more inaccessible parts oftbe 
island, to which the shores of those countries on 
the continent, which are enslaved by the Ro- 
*^1 mans, are invisible, you have hitherto been^free 
from the common disgrace, and the common suf» 
ferings. You lie almost out of the reach of fame 
Warning, itself. But you must not expect to enjoy this 
untroubled security any longer, unless you bestir 
yourselves so effectually, as to put it out of the 
power of the enemy to search out your retreats^ 
and disturb your repose. If you do not, curiosity 
alone will set them a prying, and they will con- 
clude that there is somewhat worth the labour of 
conquering, in the interior parts of the island, 
merely because they have never seen them. What 
. is little known, is often coveted> because so little 
known. And you are not to expect, that you 
should escape the ravage of the general plunder- 
ers of mankind, by any sentiment of moderation 
AccuGng. in them. When the countries, which are more 
accessible, come to be subdued, they will then 
force their way into those, which are harder to 
come at. And if they should conquer the dry 
land, over the whole world, they will then think 
of carrying their arms beyond the ocean, to see 
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whether there be not certain unknown regions, 
which they may attack, and reduce under subjec- _ 
tion to the Roman empire* For we see, that if a 
country is thought to be powerful in arms, the 
Romans attack it, because the conquest will be 
glorious ; if inconsiderable in the military art, be- 
cause the victory will be easy ; if rich, they are 
drawn thither by the hope of/>/«7wfer ; if poor, by 
the desire of fame. The east and the west, the 
south and the north, the face of the whole earth % ' 
is the scene of their military achievements ; the < 
ivorld ' is too little for their ambition, and their ' 
avarice. . They are the only nation ever known ' 
to be equally desirous of conquering a poor king- 
dom as a rich one* Their supreme joy seems to Horror, 
to be ravaging, fighting, and shedd'mg of blood* 
and when they have unpeopled a region, so that 
there are none left alive able to bear arms, they 
say they have given peace to that country. 

Nature itself has peculiarly endeared to all Tendernefa 
men, their wives and their children. But it is 
known to you, my countrymen, that the con- 
quered youth are daily draughted off to supply the 
deficiencies in the Roman army. The wives, Honor, 
the sisters, and the daughters of the conquered, 
are either exposed to the violence, or at> least cor- 
rupted by the arts of these cruel spoilers* The v 
fruits of our industry, are plundered to make up Accufmg, - 
the tributes imposed on us by oppressive avarice* 
Britons sow their fields ; and the greedy Romans ' " 
reapthem. Our very bodies are worn out in car-* Complaint* 
rying on their military works, and our toils are 
rewarded by them with abuse and stripes. Those, 
who are born to slavery, are bought and main- 
tained by their master. But /Azs unhappy court* indignattav 
try pays for being enslaved, and feeds those who 
enslave it. And our portion of disgrace is the 
bitterest, as the inhabitants of /A/5 island are the 
/#</, who have fallen under the galling yoke% 

W 3 
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Warning. 



Courage!. 



Commen- 
dation. 



Accuj6ri|* Our native bent against tyranny, is tbe offence, 
which most sensibly irritates those lordly usur- 
pers. Our distance from the seat of government, 
and our natural defence by the surrounding ocean, 
render us obnoxious to their suspicions : for they 
^— -know, that Britons are borti with an instinctive 
^_ love of l iber ty ; and they conclude, that We must 
be naturally led to think of taking the advantage 
of our detached situation, to disengage ourselves 
ok* time or other, from their oppression. 

Thus, my countrymen, and fel Tow-soldiers, 
suspected and hated, as we ever must be by the 
Romans, there is no prospect of our enjoying 
even a tolerable state of bondage under them. 
Let us, then, in the name of all that is sacred, 
and in defence of all that is dear to us, resolve 
to exert ourselves, if not for glory, at least for 
safety ; if not in vindication of British honour, 
at least in defence of our lives. How near were 
the Brigantines (I) to shaking off the yoke — led 
on too by a woman f — They burnt a Roman settle- 
ment: they attacked the dreaded Roman legions 
in their camp. Had not their partial success 
drawn them into a fatal security, the business 
was dp//*. And shall notit^, of tbe Caledo?tian 
region, whose territories are yet free, and whose 
strength entire, shall we not, my fellow-soldiers, 
attempt somewhat, which may shew these foreign 
mvagers, that they have more to do than they. 
think of, before they be masters of the whole 
island. 

But, after all, who are these mighty Romans I 
Are they gods, or mortal men, like ourselves? 
Do we not see that they fall into the same er- 
rors and weaknesses as others ? Does not peace 
effeminate them ? Does not abundance debauch 
them ? Does not wantonness enervate them ? 

Contempt. Do they not even go to excess in the most un- 

(1) The Brigantines, according to Ptolemy, inhabited what is 
*ow called* Yorkfhire, the bilhopric of Durham, &c. 
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manly vices P Arid can you imagine, that they, Courage, 
who are remarkable for their vices, are likewise 
remarkable for thein valour P What, then, do 
we dread P  Shall I ie'li you the very truth, \ 
my fellow-soldiers ? it is by means of our intes* Regret. 
tine divisions, that Romans have gained so great * 
4dvaniages over us. They turn the mismanage^ 
merits of their enemies to their own praise* They . 
boast of what they have done, and say nothing of 
what we might have done, had we been so wise as< 
to unite against them. > ^ZZ. 

' iVhat is this formidable Roman army P -Is it Contempt, 
not composed of a mixture of people from different 
countries, some more, some less, disponed to 
military achievements ; some more, some less, 
capable of bear ing fatigue and hardship. They* 
keep together* while they are successful* Attack 
them with -vigour : distress them : you will* see Courage, 
them more disunited among themselves, than tx>i 
are now. Can any one imagine^ that Gauk\ f 
Germans, and-— with shame I must -add, Britonf^^ Reg«*> 
who base ly lend, for a time, their limbs* %#& C ' 
their lives, to build up a foreign tyranny ; ,can< 
one imagine, that these will not be longer en- 
emies than slaves P Or that such an army is held 
together by sentiments of fidelity, or affection)? 
JNo ; the only body of union among them is fear.- 
And, whenever terror ceases to W0r& upon. the Contempt.. 
minds of that mixed multitude, jj^ey, who  ftow 
^0/, will fft£7& Aate their tyrannical masters. 
On 0a*: sfrfe, there is every possible incitement to Courage. ' 
valour. The Roman courage is not, as owrs, 
inflamed by the thought of wives and children 
in danger of falling into the hands of the*//*- 
wy. The Romans have 770 parents, as to* have, 
to reproach them, if they should desert their 
infk*m old dge. They have no country here to 
fight for. They are a moth collection of fo?± Contempt 
signers, in a hmd vehoify unknown to them, £«* 
qff from their native country, hemmed in by the 
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surrounding ocean, and given, I hope, a prfy in- 
' to our hands, without arty possibility of escape* 
Let not the sound of the Roman warn* affright 
your ears. Nor let the glare, of gold or silver 
upon their armour, dazzle your *y«. It is not 
by ^oW, of silver, that men are either ivounded . 
or defended ; though they are rendered a ra$*r 

Courage. £nry to the conquerors* Let us boldly attaclihis 
disunited rabble. We shall find among them- 
selves a reinforcement to our army. The degene- 
rated Britons, who are incorporated into /A*/r 
forces, will, through shame of their country's 
cause y deserted by them , quickly Ziav; the Romans 
and come oyer to #s. The Gauls, remembering 
their former liberty, and that it was the Romans 
who deprived them of it, wil\ forsake th^ir ty- 
rants, alii, join the asseriors of freedom. The 
Germans, who remain in their army, will follow. 
, J 1 tbe example of their countrymen, the Usipii, 
wljiQ so lately deserted. And what will there be 

Contempt, tjtm ' to 'feur ? A few half-garrisoned forts ; a 

v ftw, municipal towns, inhabited by worn-out old 

men, discord universally prevailing, occasioned by 

(i tyranny in those who command, and obstinacy in 

Courage. * .those, who should obey. On our side, an army 
I united in the cause of their country, their wives, 
\ their children, their a£iJ parents, their liberties, 
K their 7fz;*5« At the head of this army— I hope I 

Apology, do not offend against modesty in saying, there is 
a General ready to e#*rf a// his abilities, such as 
:" they are, and to hazard his life in leading you to 
victory and to freedom. 

Encourage- I conclude, my countrymen, and fellow-sol- 
ment * diers, with putting you in mind, that on your 
behaviour this day depends your future enjoyment 
of peace and liberty, or your subjection to a ty-> 
, tannical enemy, .with all its grievous consequences. 
When, therefore, you come to *engage-rJhini of 
your ancestors— and think of your posterity. 
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LXXVI. 

DOUBTING. VEXATION. AFFECTA- 
TION OF LEARNING. COMPULSION. 

(See Mobere*s Marriage Force.) 

Longhead solus, with aei open letter in his hand* 

JL WAS wrong to proceed so far in this matter so Vexation. 
hastily. To fix the very day, and then fail, Her 
father will prosecute me, to be sure, and will Apprehen. 
recover heavy damages too, as he threatens me. 
But then, what could I do f Could I marry Apology, 
with the prospect I had before me ? To tell me, 
she married to get free from restraint, and that Blamt. 
she expected, 1 should make 'no inquiry into her 
conduct, more than she would into mine ! If she Apprehen. 
speaks so freely before marriage, how will she act 
after f No, no, I'll stand his prosecution. Better Courage, 
be a begger than a cuckold.— -But hold.— Perhaps Recoiieaio. 
I am more afraid than hurt. She might mean Excufing. 
only innocent freedom— She is a charming gtrh x Delir*. 
But I am thirty years older than she is—- J would Apprehen. 
wish to marry r\ev ; but I should not like what I 
am afraid will be the consequence. What reso- Anxiety. 
lution shall I take? I'll De hangd if I know Doubt. 
what to do* On one hand, beauty inviting ; on- Pefire. 
the other, cuckoldom as ugly as the devil. On Apprehen. 
ofl* hand, marriage ; on the other, a lawsuit. I Vexation, 
am in ajftw* dilemma.— Lancelet Longhead ; £<2«- 
celet Longhead \. [striking^ himself on the fore- 
head.] I'll tell you what, old friend, I doubt 
you are but a simpleton all this while, that have 
been thinking yourself a little Solomon. I'll e'en t 
go and consult with some friends, what I must 
do. For I cannot determine, within myself, Doubt, 
whether I had better try to make it up with the 
family, and go on with my intended marriage, or 
set them at defiance, and resolve to have nothing 
to do with matrimony.— -If any body advises me Confidence. 
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Refolution. to marry, I'll venture it, I think. Let me see, 
what -wise, sagacious people are there of my ac- 
quaintance ? — Oh — my two neighbours, Dr. 
Neverout, and Dr. Doubly; men of universal 
learning! Ill go to them directly. And here is 
Dr. Neverout coming out of his house very^br- 

tunately. 

Anger. Neverout, [talking to one in the house.] I tell 

you, friend, you are a silly fellow , ignorant of all 
good discipline, and fit to be banished from the 

Affeaation republic of letters, I will undertake to demon* 

^/learning. $ f ra f e to you by convincing arguments, drawn 
from the writings of Jristotle himself, the philoso* 
pher of philosophers, that ignarus es, you are an 
ignorant fellow ; that ignarus eras, you w^an 
ignorant fellow; that ignarus fuisti, you have 
been an ignorant fellow ; that ignarus fueras, 
you had been an ignorant fellow ; and that, 
ignarus en's, you will be an ignorant fellow, 
through all the genders, cases, numbers, voices, 
' moods, tenses, and persons, of all the articles, the 
nouns, the pronouns, the verbs, the participles, 
the adverbs, prepositions, interjections^ and con- 
junctions. 

Wonder. - Longh. Somebody must have used him very 
ill, to make him call so many hard names. Dr. 

Civility. „ Neverout, your servant. A word with you, if 
you please, Sir, 

Contempt. Nev. You pretend to reason ! You don't so 
much as know the first elements of the art of rea- 

Learned soning. You don't know the difference between 
pride. ^ Category and a predicament > nor between a major 
and a minor. 

Longh. His passion blinds him so, he does 

Civility. not see me. "* Doctor, I iiss your hands. May 
one ■— — 

Contempt. iV^y, Do you know what a blunder you have 

Pride. committed f Do you know, what it is to he guilty 

of a syllogism in Balordo f Your ttz/i/w is foolish^ 
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your minor, impertinent, and your conclusion ri- 
diculous* < , % 

Longh. Pray, Doctor, what is it, that so dis- Inquiring. 
turbs your philosophy ¥ 

Nev. The most atrocious provocation in the Anger. 
toorld* An ignorant fellow would defend a Pride. 
proposition the most erroneous, the most abomi- 
nable, the most execrable that ever was uttered or 
written. 
1 Longh. May I ask, what it w? Inquiring. 

Nev. Mr. Longhead, all is ruined. The Apprehen. 
world is fallen into a general depravity*, Ade-/ 
gree of licentiousness, that is alarming, reigns Reproach. 
universally : and the governors* of states have t 

reason to be ashamed of themselves, whq have 
power in their hands for maintaining good order 
among mankind, arid suffer such enormities to 
pass unpunished. 

Longh. JVhat is it, pray, Sir ? Inquiring.^ 

Nev. Only think, Mr. Longhead, only think, Accufing. 
that in a christian country, a person should be al- 
lowed to use an expression publicly, that one 
would think would frighten a nation % an expres- 
sion, that one would expect to raise the devil ! 
Only think of — " The fGrm of a hat J"— There, Amazement 
Mr. Longhead, there* s an expression fpr you ! 
Did you think you should have lived to hear 
such an expression as — " The form of a hat £" -^ 

Longh. How, Sir? I don* t understand where- inquiring, 
in the harm of such an expression consists. 

Nev. I affirm and z/Kfrf upon it, with hands PofitWe.  
and. feet, pugnis et calcibus, unguibus et^ rostra , 
that to say, " The form of a fez/,*' is as absurd, 
as to say, that, datur vacuum in rerum natura, 
there is a vacuum in nature. [Turning again 
to the person with whom he had been disputing 
in the house.] Yes, Ignorant creature, a hat is Difpieafure c 
an inanimate substance, and therefore form can- Contempt. 
720* be predicated of it. - Go, illiterate wretch, and Learned 
read Aristotle's chapter of qualities. Go,' study P rid ?* 
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Aquinas y Burgersdicius, and Scheiblerus* of the 
ten predicaments. Go ; and then say " The form 
of & hat," if you dare. 

Satis&aion Longh. O, I. thought, Doctor, something 
worse than all this had happened. 

Apprehen. Nev. What would you have worse, unless a 

oftentation comet were to come from beyond the orbit of 

tf learning. Saturn, and either burn the world by its near 
approach ; drowniX. by attracting the 5m, and 
raising a /wfe *Ar*£ miles A/^A ; or force it from 
its orbit by impinging against it, and make it 
either jty out into infinite space, or rush to tbe 
swn the centre of our system. Except ^Ais, what 

Apprehen. can be worse than confounding language, de- 
stroying qualities, demolishing predicaments, and 
in short overturning all science from the founda- 
tion. For /o£7£ is the foundation of science. 

Intreating. Longh. Why, it may be a &z<i thing for what 
I know. But, pray, Doctor, let a body speak 
with you. 

Anger. ^ Nev. [To the person in the house,] An im* 
v pertinent fellow ! 

Intreating. Longh. He is so ; but I wajit your advice^ 
Doctor, in   

Anger. Nev. A blockhead ! 

Intreating. Longh. Well, I own he is so ; but no more 
of that , pray good Doctor. 

Pride. Nev. To pretend to dispute with me ! 

Intreating. Longh. He is very much in the wrong, to be 
sure. But now let me ask you a question, Doc- 

Afcingad- tor. You must know, Sir, that I have been think- 
vice. mg of marrying. Only I am a little afraid of 
that, you know of ; the misfortune for which no 
body is pitied. Now, I should be glad you would, 
as a philosopher, give me your opinion on this 
point. 

Anger. A>z>. Rather than dJm*7 such an expression, 

I would /fe/y; substantial forms, and. abstract en- 
tities. 

Vexation. Longh. Plague on the man ! He Inows notk- 

ftcnooftr. f ' v f w hat I have been saying, Why, Dr. 
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Neverout, I have been talking to you this hour, 
and you give me no answer. 

Nev. I ask your pardon. I was engaged in Apology, 
supporting truth against ignorance ': but now I 
have done. If what I have said will not convince ', 
let the ignorant be ignorant still. What would 
you consult xne upon ? 

Longh. I want to talk with you about an affair Intreating. 
of consequence* 

Nev. Good. And what tongue do you in- Inquiring, 
tend to use in the conversation with me ? 

Longh. What tongue P Why, the tongue I Wonder. 
have in my mouth. 

Nev. I mean, what language ; what speech f Inquiring 1 . 
Do youJntend to talk with me in Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew ? 

Longh. Not I. I don't know one of them Wonder, 
from another. 

Nev. Then you will use a modern language, Inquiring. 
I suppose, as the Italian, perhaps, which is sweet 
and musical. 

Longh. No. Vexation. 

Nev. The Spanish, which is majestic and so- Inquiring. 
norous. 

Longh. No. Vexation. 

Nev. The English, which is copious and ex- Inquiring. 
pressive. - 

Longh. No. ' Vexation. 

Nev. The High dutch is but an indifferent Inquiring, 
language'. You won't, I suppose, make use of it 
in this conversation. 

' Longh. No. ^ , Vexation. 

Nev. And the Low Dutch is worse still. Inquiring. 
Will you talk to me in Turkish f It is a lofty 
language* 

Longh. No* Vexation, 

Nev. What think you of the Syriac, the Ara- Inquiring. 
bic, the Chaldaic, the Persian, the Palmyrene f 
Do you choose any of them ? 

Longh. No* * Vexatioth 

X 
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Inquiring. Nev. What language then t 

Vexation. Longh. Why the language we are talking 

now. 
Satisfaaion Nev. Oh ! you will speak in the vernacular 
JLearned tongue ? If so, please to come on the left side* 
pride. The right ear is for the foreign, and the learned 

languages. 
Vexation. Longh. Here is a deal of ceremony with such 
Intreating. sort of people. I want to consult you, Doctor, 

about an affair of consequence. 
Affeaation Nev. O ! I understand you. You want my 
•/learning, opinion upon some of the difficulties in philosophy, 

as, for example, Whether substance and accident, 

are terms synonymous or equivocal, with regard to 

the being ? 
Vexation, Longh. No that is not it. 
Affeaation, Nev. Whether Logic is an art, or a Science ? 
Vexation* Longh. No no. I don't care a half-penny 

which. 
Affeaation. Nev. If it has for its object the three opera* 

tions of the mind, or the third only. 
Vexation. Longh. That is not the affair. 
Affeaation. Nev. Whether, properly speaking, there are 

six categories, or only one f 
Vexation. Longh. I don't care, if there were six bushels 

of catechisms* That is not what I want. I 

am 
Affeaation. Nev. Perhaps you want to know whether the 

conclusion is of the essence of the syllogism ? 
Vexation. Longh. No, no, no. It is not about any such 

point ; but -  « 
Affeaation. Nev. Whether the essence of good is appeti- 

bility or suitableness ? 
Vexation. Longh. I am going to tell you my business , 

if— — 

Affeaation. Nev. You would know, perhaps, if the good 

and the end are reciprocal f 
Vexation. Longh. Not a bit. 
Affeaation. Nev. Whether the end influences us by iti 

real essence % or by its intentional ? 
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Longh. No, no, it is quite another affair, I Vexation, 
tell you. 

iV^v. You must explain yourself , then; for Affeaatio*. 
I have mentioned the most difficult points, and 
those that are commonly agitated in the schools 
in our times, 

Longh. I should have told you my business Vexation, 
an hour ago, if you would have heard me, 

Nev. Pronounce then. Affeaation. 

Longh. and 1 The affair I want to consult Intreating. 

Nev. together j Speech was given to man on Affeaation 
J you about, Dr. Neverout, is this ; I have had 
\purpose, that by it he might express his thoughts; 
C thoughts of marrying a young lady, who is 
j^and as the thoughts are the images of things , so 
f very handsome, and much to my liking. I have 
\ words are the images of our thoughts. Make 

{asked her father s consent, and he has granted 
use therefore of words to explain to me your 

fit. Only I am afraid 

X thoughts 

Long. Plague on this everlasting talker. Who Impatient 
is like to be the wiser for him, if he will not so 
much as hear what one has to say to him ? I'll 
go to Dr. Doubty. Perhaps he will be more 
reasonable.*- >— And, very fortunately, here he Joy. 

comes. I will consult him at once. Dr. 

Doubty, I beg your wise advice about a matter Civility. 
of great concern to me. 

Doubty. Be pleased, eood Mr. Longhead, to Affeaation 
alter your phraseology. Our philosophy directs to ©/learning, 
give out no decisive propositions ; but to speak of 
a// things with uncertainty ; and always to s«5- 
/*«<i out judgment. Therefore you ought not to 
*ay— *" I beg your advice," but " I. seem to 
beg it." 

Longh. I $mtt / What signifies talking of Surprife. 
seems ; when I am here on the spot with you ? 

Doubt. That is nothing to the purpose. You Affeaation. 
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may imagine a thousand things, in which, there 
is «<? reality. 

Wonder. Longh. IVhat ! is there no reality in iny 
being here talking with Dr. Doubty f 

Affeaation. Doubt. It is uncertain : and we ought to 
doubt of every thing. You appear to my exter- 
nal senses to be for*, as I, perhaps, to yours. 
But nothing is certain. All things are doubtful. 

Wonder. Longh. Sure t Dr. Doubty, you are disposed 

to be merry. Here am / : M^r* are j?0# : here is 
no seem ; no uncertainty ; nothing doubtful ; but 

Chiding, all as plain as the wos^ on your face. Let us, for 

Intreaty. shame, drop these whims, and ta/£ of my business. 
You must know, Dr. Doubty, that I have had 
thoughts of marrying, and should be glad of your 
opinion and advice. 

Affeaation. Doubt, I dont know that you have had 
thoughts of marrying. 

Vexation. Longh. But I tell it you. 

Affeaation. Doubt. That may be, or it may not be. 

Anxiety. Longh. The you ng lady I had made choice of, 

is very young, and very handsome. 

Affeaation. Doubt. . That may be, or it may not be. 

Anxiety. Longh. Do you think, I shall do wisely in 

marrying her ? 

Affeaation. Doubt. You may do wisely, for aught I know, 
or you may do unwisely, for aught I know. 

Anxiety. Longh. I am very much in love with the 

young lady. 

Affeaation. Doubt. That is not impossible. 

Anxiety. Longh. *But, as she is much younger than me, 
I am afraid of, you' know what. 

Affeaation. Doubt. You may be afraid, for aught I 
know. 

Anxiety. Longh. Do you think I should run the haz- 

ard of being a cuckold, if I should marry her ? 

Affeaation. Doubt. There is no natural impossibility in 
it. But if you should, you may, perhaps, not be 
the first, nor the last. But all things are uncer- 
tain. 
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Longh. But what would you do, if you were Anxiety. 
in my place* Dr. Doubty ? 
Doubt. It is uncertain, as all things are. Affectation. 

Longh. But what do you advise me to do ? Anxiety. 

Doubt. What you please. Indifference 

Longh. I shall go mad. * Vexation. 

Doubt. I wash my hands of it. Indifference 

Longh. A plague on the old dreamer ! Anger. 

Doubt. Happen what will, I am clear. Indifference 

Longh. I'll waif you change your cuckoo note 9 Paflion. 
you old philosophical humdrum, you -[ beats 
him]— I will — [beats him] I'll male you say 
somewhat else than " all things are doubtful ; a// 
things are uncertain,"— [beats him] I wi//, you 
old fusty pedant. 

Doubt. Ah f—oh !-~eh.f What, beat a Complain* 
philosopher ! . ^A /— $A /— *A / 

Longh. Be pleased, Dr. Doubty, [mimicing Mimicry. 
the Doctor] to a/ter your phraseology. Your 
philosophy directs you to give out no decisive pro* 
positions, but to speak of all things with uncer- 
tainty, and always to suspend your judgment.— 
Therefore, you ought not to say, — " I have been 
beaten," but— -" I seem to have been beaten." 

Doubt. I will have you prosecuted with the Ange* 

Utmost rigor of the law. Threatning 

Longh. I wash my hands of it. Indifference 

Doubt. I will shew the marks of the blows I Anger. 
have received from you. 

Longh. You may imagine a thousand things Indiff'rem* 
in which there is no reality. 

Doubt. I will go directly to a magistrate^ and Anger. 
have a warrant for you. [Exit Doubty.] 

Longh. There is no natural impossibility in it. Indifference 

[Enter Captain Pinkum, with two swords in 
one hand, and a cane in the other.] 

Pinkum. Mr. Longhead, I am your most Refpec> 
obedient, most humble servant* 

Longh. Sir, your servant. Jndiffrenc* 

xs 
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Vexation, 

Refpeft. 

Vexation. 



Refpea. Pink. Sir, I have the honour of waiting on 

you, to let you know, that, as you was pleased 
to disappoint us yesterday, which was the day 
fixed by yourself for your marriage with my 
sister , you and I must settle that affair in an 
honourable way. 

Longh. Why, Sir, it is with regret that I 
failed, you ; bu t 

Pink. Oh / Sir, there's no harm as we shall 
order matters. 

Longh. I am sorry it so happens : but some 
little sm//>/fs chanced to come into my wind about 
the difference between our ages> which, you know, 
is pretty considerable. And I put off the mar- 
riage for a little time, only that I might consider 
of it, and advise with my friends. And now, 
that the day is past, I think it may be better for 
us both, that it be let alone altogether. 

Refpect. Pink. Sir, as you please. Y6u know it is not 

an object of any consequence. But, Sir, what, I 

have done myself the honour of waiting on you 

for, is only to beg the favour of you, Sir, to 

choose which you please of these two swords. 

Affirming. They are both good, I assure you , Sir, and as/oir- 
ly matched as I could. If my judgment deserves 
any regard, you need not hesitate long. Either 
of them is very jit for a gentleman to be run 
through with. 

Surprife. Long. Sir, I don't understand you. 

Refpea. Pink. O, Sir, I wonder at that. The thing 

is not hard to be understood* It is- no more than 
this, Sir, that if a gentleman promises a lady mar- 
riage, and, especially, if he fixes the day and fails 
of performing his contract, the relations, of the la- 
dy (whose character and fortune in life are inju- 
^ red by it, you know, Sir) generally think it proper 
to commence a prosecution against the gentleman ; 
and the law gives, in those cases, heavy dama- 
ges. My father had thoughts of prosecuting you, 
 Sir, as he wrote to you. But as law is tedious y 
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we choose rather, Sir, upon sefcond thoughts, to 
vindicate the honour of ouv family in a more ex* 
peditidus way. Therefore, if you please, Sir, I 
will endeavour to whip you through the lungs in 
the neatest manner now practised in the army* 
And I offer you your choice of one of these-two 
swords* to defend yourself with. This, you must 
own, Sir, is treating you genteely. For, you 
know, I could run you through the body 'now, 
without giving you the opportunity of defending 
yourself.-— —Please, Sir, to make your choice. 

Longh. Sir, your humble servant. I shall 
make no such choice , I assure you. 

Pink. Sir—you must, if you please, fight me* 
You shall have fair play,, upon my honour. 

Longh. Sir, I have nothing to say to you, 
([Going] Sir, your humble servant. 

Pink. O dean Sir, [stopping him] you must 
excuse me for stopping you. But you and I are 
not to part, till one or f other drops, I assure you, 
Sir. 

Longh. Mercy on us! Was ever such a bloody-* 
minded fellow ! 

Pink. Sir, I really have a little business upon 
my hands ; so that I must beg you will give me 
leave to run you through as soon as possible. 

Longh. But I don't intend that you shall run 
me through at all. For I will have nothing to 
say- to you. 

Pink. If you mean, Sir, that you won't fight 
me, I must do myself the honour of telling you, 
that you are in a little mistake, Sir. For the order 
of such things is this, Sir. First, a gentleman hap- 
pens to affront another gentleman or a family, as 
you have done ours, Sir. Next, the gentleman 
affronted, or some one of the family, in order to 
vindicate their honour, challenges to single combat, 
the gentleman who did the injury, as I have done 
you, Sir. Then the gentleman who did the inju- 
ry, perhaps, refuses to fight. The other proceeds 
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Terror, 
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* to take the regular course of beating, [counting 

on his fingers] bruising } kicking^ cuffing, pulling 
by the nose and ears, rolling in the dirt 9 and 
stamping on him, till the breath be fairly . out of 
his body, and there is an end of him, and of the 
quarrel, you know. Or if the gentleman, who 
happened to do the injury, will fight, which, to be 
sure, is doing the thing genteelly, you know ; 
why then one or f other is decently run through 
the body, and there is an end of the matter ano- 

Refpca. therwqy, you know. Now, Sir, you see plainly, 
that my proceedings are regular, and gentleman- 
like— -gentleman-like— absolutely. So Sir, once 
more, and but once more, will you be pleased to 
accept of one, or f other, of these two swords ? 

Refufing. Longh. Not I, truly. 

Respect. Pink. Why then, Sir, the first step I am to 

take, you know., is to cane you, which I humbly 
beg leave to proceed to accordingly.— [Canes 
him.] 

Complaint. Longh. Ah !—eh !—oh ! 

Respect. Pink. Then, Sir, the next operation is cuf- 

fing—no, I am wrong ; kicking is next. [Kicks 
him.] 

Complaint. Longh. Hold ! hold ! Is the devil in you ? 
Oh ! I am bruised all over ? 

Refpeft. Pink. Sir, I ask your pardon, if I have offen- 

ded you ; I did not mean it, I assure you, Sir. 
All I want, is to vindicate the honour of our 
family. If you had fulfilled your contract, you 

Hafte. had spared me all this trouble. Besides, I am 
really pressed for time ; therefore must take the 
liberty of proceeding, as expeditiously as possible, 
to the remaining operations of cuffing you, pull- 
ing you by the nose and ears, rolling you in the 
dirt, and stamping the breath out of your body. 

Refpea. Come, Sir, if you please. 

intreating. Longh. Hold a little, pray ; — Oh /—my bones 

Complaint, are bruised to jelly- — *-Is there no way of com* 

intreating. pounding this affair but by blood and murder f 
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Pink. O yes, Sir. You have only to fulfil* Respect, 
your contract, and all will be well. 

Longh. [Aside.] What the deuce must I do? Distress. 
— -I had better be cuckolded, I believe, than trod 
to death.— [To him.] I am willing—I am wil- Reluaance. 
ling— to perform the contract.— Oh J my poor 
bones ! —Uh / 

Pink. Sir, you are a gentleman, every inch of Respect, 
you. I am very glad to find you are come to a Joy- 

right way of thinking. I assure you, Sir, there PolUenefe. 
is no man in the world, for whom I have a great- 
er regard, nor whom I should rather wish to have 
for a brother-in-law. Come, Sir, the ceremony Inviting, 
shall he performed immediately. 

LXXVII. 

WARNING. BLAMING. COMMEN- 
DATION. INSTRUCTION. 

The. substance of Isocrates Areopagitic oration, 
which is celebrated by Dion Halicarn. Tom. 
II. p. 40. 

A DOUBT not, Athenians, but many of you Apology, 
will wonder what should excite me to address 
you upon public affairs, as if the state were in • 
immediate danger, whilst to you we seem to be 
in perfect safety, a general peace prevailing, and 
the commonwealth secured by formidable fleets 
and armies, and strengthened by powerful allies, 
and tributary states, to support the public ex- 
pences, and co-operate with us in every emergency. 
All which circumstances seeming to be in our 
favour, I suppose most of those who now hear 
me, imagine we- have nothing to do but congratu- 
late ourselves on our happiness, and enjoy our- 
selves in peace ; and that it is only our enemies 
who have any thing to fear. 

I therefore, take for granted, Athenians, you 
do, in your own minds, despise my attempt to 
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alarm you ; and that, in your imaginations, yon 
Pride. already grasp the empire of all Greece. But 
Alarm, what would you think, my countrymen, if I 
should tell you, it is on account of the seem- 
<^lngly favourable circumstances I have men- 
tioned, that I am apprehensive* My observation 
has presented me so "many instances of states, 
which at the very time they s.emed to be at the 
M height of prosperity, were in fact upon the brink 
otrtiin ; that I cannot help being alarmed at 
the security, in which I see my country at pre- 
sent sunk. When a nation is puffed up with an 
opinion of her own strength and safety ; it is 
then that her counsels are likely to be rash and 
imprudent^ and their consequences fatal. The con- 
dition of kingdoms, as of individuals, is variable. 
Caution. Permanent tranquillity is seldom eeen in this 
world. And with circumstances, the conduct both 
of individuals and of nations,, is commonly seen 
Inftruaion. to change. Prosperity Generally produces ar- 
rogance, rashness, folly. iVant and distress, nat- 
urally suggest prudent and moderate resolutions. 
Therefor, it is not so easy, as at first view it 
may seem, to determine which condition is, for 
the purpose of real happiness, the most to be desi- 
red for individuals ; or, with a view to national 
prosperity, ivhich state one should wish public 
affairs to be in, during his own life and that of 
his children ; whether of perfect superiority to 
danger and fear, or of circumstances requiring 
caution, frugality, and attention. For that con- 
dition, which is most desiredby mankind, I mean 
of perfect prosperity, generally brings with it the 
" causes and the fore-runners of misfortune ; whilst 
narrower circumstances commonly lead on to 
care, prudence and safety. Of the truth of this 
observation, better proofs cannot be desired, than 
those which the histories of our own common- 
Arguing, wealth and of Lacedamon, furnish. Was not 
the taking of our city, by the barbarians, the 
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rery cause of our applying, with such diligence, 
to the arts of war and government 9 as set us at 
the head of Greece f But when our success Apprehen. 
against our enemies misled us into the imagina- 
tion 9 that our power was unconquerable 9 we soon 
found ourselves oa the verge of destruction. 
The Lacedaemonians , likewise, from inhabiting a Arguing* 
few obscure towns 9 came, through a diligent 
attention to the military art 9 to conquer reld-^ 
ponnesus.— And, upon this, increasing their power 
by Tea and land, they were soon puffed up to such Contempt, 
a height of pride and/o/Zy, as brought them into 
the same dangers, which we had run into, 

'Whoever attends to theseparticulars, and yet 
things our commonwealth in a safe condition, 
must be extremely thoughtless 9 especially as our 
affairs are now in a worse state, than at the pe- 
riod I refer to ; for we have both the envy of the 
other states of Greece 9 and the hostility of the 
king of Persia to fear. 

When I consider these things, I am in doubt, 
whether I should conclude that you have lost all 
for the public safety ; or that you are not 
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care 



indifferent 9 but wholly ignorant of the present 
dangerous state of our affairs. May it not be 
said, that we have lost the cities of Thrace; that Contempt 
we have squandered above a thousand talents in 
military pay, by which we have gained nothing • . .. 
that we have drawn upon ourselses the suspicion Alarm, 
of the other states of Greece 9 and the enmity of 
the barbarous king ; (1) and that we are neces- 
sitated to take the side of the Thebans, and have 
lost our own natural allies f And for these .sig- Blame. 
nal advantages we have twice appointed public 
thanksgivings to the gods ; and shew, in our 
deliberations, the tranquillity, which could only 
be proper, if all were in perfect safety. Nor is 
it to be wondered , that we fall into wrong mea- 
sures 9 and consequent misfortunes. Nothing is Arguing. 
to be expected to go right in a state, unless its 
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governors know how, by prudence and sagacity, 
to consult the general advantage. Fortune may, 
occasionally, bring partial success and temporary 
prosperity, but upon this there can be no depen- 
dence. When the command of all Greece fell 
into our hands, in consequence of the naval vic- 
tory gained by Conon and Timotheus, we could 
not keep what we were in actual possession of. 
The very constitution of our commonwealth is 
gone wrong, and we have not the least thought 
of entering upon ways and means to set it right; 
Inftroaing. whilst we all know that it is not the surround- 
ing of a city with high and strong walls* nor 
assembling together a multitude of people, that 
, makes a great and flourishing state, but wholesome 
laws, a. wise police, and a faithful administration. 
' How much, therefore, is it to be wished, that 
the commonwealth could be brought back to the 
condition in which the wise legislation of Solon 
placed it, (than whom no one ever had the good 
of the people more at heart) and to which Calis- 
thenes restored it, when enslaved by the thirty ty- 
rants, whom he expelled ; re-establishing the coin- 
mqn wealth in the hands of the people, according 
to the original constitution. It is notorious 9 that 
in the happier times, when the republic was ad- 
ministered according to the original constitution, 
there was not, as since, a nominal liberty, with 
a real tyranny ; but that the people were accus- 
tomed to other principles, than those, which now 
lead them to consider democracy as the same with 
anarchy, liberty with licentiousness ; and that 
their happiness consists in the unpunished viola- 
tion of the laws. In those times, the equal dis- 
tribution of justice, which prevailed, brought 
adequate punishment upon those who deserved it, 
and conferred the due honours upon such as had 
earned them by their virtue. Preferment, to sta- 
tions of power and trust, was not, in those days, 
open to all promiscuously. They, who appearecf to 
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die public to have the best claim by merit and 
character, obtained thein : For they wisely con- Comment 
sidered, that to promote to high stations men of dation - 
superior eminence for virtue, was the likeliest 
means to excite a general emulation among persons 
of all ranks, even to the lowest ; as the people Inftru&ing. 
are constantly observed to form their manners 
upon the model of their superiors. Insteod of BlameT 
the public treasures plundered to fill the coffers 
of private persons ; it was common to see large 
sums of private wealth voluntarily contributed Commeth 
for defraying the public expense. In those times? Nation, 
the difficulty was, to prevail with the persons 
qualified for filling important stations, to assume 
them : whereas in our days, all, are aspiring to Biama* 
preferment, vjorthy and unworthy, qualified and 
unqualified. In those times, they, who refused, c©mme». 
were the most solicited to assume high stations ; dation. 
>as it was considered that merit is commonly 
diffident of itself. In our days, they, who elbow Blame. 
others y \zni thrust themselves forward, obtain the 
most readily, what they, by this very conduct* 
shew themselves the most unworthy of. Ou*r Contempt. 
ancestors did not look upon a place of authority Commca- 
as an emolument ; but as a charge ; the successor dation. 
did not enquire what his predecessor had gained, Contempt, 
while he held his employment ; but what he had commen- 
left undone, that the deficiency might be supplied, dation. 
as soon as possible. They held it proper, that 
the administration should be trusted to those, 
who had the most to lose, in case of a subversion 
of the state ; but so, that no riches, or power, 
should screen any person from an enquiry into 
his conduct, nor from suffering adequate punish' 
ment, in case of delinquency. The rich thought 
extreme poverty in the lower people a reflection 
upon them, as having failed, in their patronage 
of them ; and the poor, far from envying the 
wealth of their superiors, rejoiced in it ; consid- 
ering the power of the rich as their protection* 
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Sensible of the supreme importance of right edu» 
cation toward the happiness of a state, they be- 
towed the strictest attention upon forming the 
manners of the youth to modesty, truth, valour, 
and love of their country. Nor did they think 
it sufficient to lay a foundation of good principles 
in the minds of young people, aind leave them, 
after they were grown up, to act, as they phased ; 
on the contrary, the manners of adult persons 
were more strictly inspected, than those of the 
youth ; and the general censorship was vested in 
this very court of Areopagus, of which none could 
be members, but persons eminent for their birth, 
and their virtues ; so that it is not be wondered, 
- that this court bore, at that time, a character su- 
perior to that of all the other councils of Greece. 
Contempt. / It is from ignorance that thty speak, who would 
persuade us, that there is nothing more necessary 
toward making a state great and happy, than a 
body of good laws. The laws, by which our 
commonwealth was governed in her most flourish- 
ing times, were known to all the other states of 
Greece, and they might adopt as many bf them 
Eemonstr. as they pleased. But were all the other states of 
Greece-— was any of them, upon as advantageous 
lnflruaion. a foot as the Athenian Republic ? WhaCchiefty 
_ tends to the establishment of a state, is, a police 
" found in habitual modesty, temperance, integrity^ 
valour, and patriotism. The general prevalence 
of these dispositions in a people, is not brought 
about by taws or sanctions, but by education, 
. example, aiad a j udicious exertion of the discretion- 
: ary power, which is, and ought to be, in the hands 
of magistrates, whereby they discountenance vice, 
'• without directly punishing it; and draw the sub- 
jects into that voluntary rectitude of behaviour, 
Contempt. 1 which force will never produce. Laws heaped 
upon lav:s, and sanctions added to sanctions, shew 
an unruly and perverse disposition in the people, 
who would not otherwise require such various 
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terror's to restrain them. The sagacity of gov- Comment 
ernors appears in their shewing, that they have datlon - 
the address to plant their laws in the hearts of a 
tractable and obedient people. The most tremen- lnstmaion. 
dous sanctions will be incurred by men of ungov- 
ernable dispositions ; but those, whose minds 
have received from education and good police, a 
proper bent 9 will behave well, though left to 
themselves. The business, therefore, is not so 
much, to find ways of punishing offenders , as to 
form the minds of the people , so that they shall 
have no disposition Jo offend. 

I hope no Athenian, who hears me this day, Self def.nc* 
will shew such malice, as to accuse nie of attempt- -^ 
ing to~promote innovations. To advise, that we Apology, 
should return to the institutions of our ancestors , 
is,^surely, a very different matter from proposing. 
innovations. And to propose the re-establishment 
of those arts of government, which we know to 
have been judicious, from their producing the most 
desirable effects, is far enough from shewing a 
love of novelty. Experience may teach us, if . Alarm. 
we be disposed to learn, what we have to expect, 
if we go on in the track we are now in ; and what 
the consequences will be, if we restore the common- Encourage, 
wealth to the condition in which our wise ances- 
tors established and maintained it. Let us attend Instru&ion. 
to the effects which our conduct will have upon 
those, we are most concerned with, viz. The other 
states of Greeee, oar rivals, and the Persians our 
enemies. The truth is too notorious to be discern- Reproof. 
bled ; we have, by our misconduct , and neglect of 
the pub lie concerns, brought matters to such a pass, 
that part of the rival states despise, and part hate 
us. And, as for the Persian monarch, we have 
his sentiments of us in his letters. 

I have, in perfect sincerity, declared to you, ' Apology. 
Athenians, as far as my judgment reaches, the 
precarious state of the commonwealth at present ; 
with its causes and cure. You will shew your 
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Advifog. 'sots dom and your patriotism, by taking into your 
serious consideration these important objects ; and 
setting yourselves with speed and diligence tojind 
out 9 and carry into execution, the most proper ancf 
ejfectual means of redressing those evils, which 

Aivm. otherwise will draw after them the most ruinous 
consequences. 

LXXVIII. 

BLUNT REPROOF. WARNING. 
OFFERING FRIENDSHIP. 

The Speech of the Scythian ambassadors to Alex- 
ander, who was preparing war against them* 
[Q. Cubt. xii.] 

IF your person were as gigantic as your desires + 
the world would not contain you. Your right 
hand would touch the east, and your left the west, 
at the saw* time. You grasp at mor* than you 
are equal to. From Europe you reach Asia : 
from 4sia you lay hold on Europe,. And if you 
should conquer #// mankind, you seem disposed 
to wage war with woods and snozvs, with rivers 
and w\ld beasts, and to attempt to subdue nature. 
But have you considered the usual course of things? 
Have you reflected, that ^mzf /rm are many 
years a growing to their height, and are £af /iow/J 

contempt, in an A>nr. It is foolish to think of the fruit 
only, without considering the height you have to 

Warning, climb, to come at it. Take care lest, while you 
strive to reach the top, you fall to the ground 
with the branches you have laid hold on. The 
lion, when J*<zJ, is devoured by ravens*, and r«s/ 
consumes the hardness of /Vow. There is nothing 
so strong, but it is in danger from what is weak* 
It will;' therefore, be your wisdom to take care 
how you venture beyond your reach. Besides, 

fcernonftu what have you to do with the Scythians* or the 
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Scythians with vow ? We have never invaded Ma- 
cedon: Why should you attack Scythia? We in~ 
habit vast desarts, and pathless woods, where we do 
not want to hear of the name of Alexander * We 
are not disposed to suFniii to slavery , and we Coura-e. 
have no ambition to tyrannise over any nation. 
That you may understand the genius of the Scy- 
thians, we present you with a yoke of oxen, an 
arrow, and a goblet. We use these respectively 
in our commerce with friends, and with foes. 
We give to our friends the com, which we raise 
by the labour of our oxen* With the goblet we 
join with them in pouring drink-offerings to the 
gods ; and with arrows we attack our enemies. 
We have conquered those, who have attempted to 
tyrannise over us in our own country, and likewise 
the kings of the Medes and Persians, when they 
made unjust war upon us ; and we have opened to 
ourselves a way irjto Egypt. You pretend to bg Accafing. 
*the punisher of robbers ; and axe yourself the gene- 
ral robber of mankind. You have taken Lydia ; 
you have seized Sjrw : you are master of Persia : 
you ha?e subdued the Bactrikns : and attacked 
India. All this will not satisfy you, unless you 
Jay your greedy and unsatiable hands upon our 
flocks and our herds. How imprudent is your Remonstr. 
conduct ? You grasp at riches, the possession of 
which only increases your avarice. You increase 
your hunger by what should produce satiety : so 
that the wwr* you have; the 7wor* you desire. 
But have you forgotten how long the conquest of „, 
the Bactrians detained you ? While you were 5«&- 
duingthem, the SLogdians revolted. Your victo- 
ries serve wo offor purpose, than to find you *#*- 
ployment by producing wfk? wars. For the £«5Z- Instruction. 
fl*ss of every conquest is two-fold ; to w/t* and to 
preserve. And though you may be the greatest Warning, 
of warriors, you must expect that the nations you 
conquer, will endeavour to shake off thejofoas 
jW as* possible. For wftaf people chooses to be Courage. 

Y 9 
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lessons;. 



Advice. 



Warning. 



under foreign dominion ? If you will cross the 
' Tanais, you may travel over Scythia, and observe 

how* extensive a territory we inhabit. But to row- 
Warning, jz/fr us is quite another business. Your army is 
loaded with the cumbrous spoils of many nations. 
You will find tho> poverty of the Scythians, at one 
Threatning time, too nimble lot j out pursuit ; and, at ano- 
ther time, when you think we nxejiedfar enough 
from you, you will have us surprise you in your 
camp. For the Scythians attack with no less vig- 
Remonftr. our than they fly. Why'should we put you in 
mind of the vastness of the country you will have 
to conquer ? The dcsarts of Scythia are commonly 
talked of in Greece ; and all the world knows that 
our delight is to dwell it large , and not in tow 
or plantations. It will therefore be your wisdom 
to £<?£/?, with strict attention, what you have 
gained. Catching at wwr*, you may lose what 
you have. We have a proverbial saying in 
Scythia, " That fortune has no feet ; and is fur- 
nished only with hands, to distribute her capri- 
cious favours, and with jfas to ^Z«^ the grasp of 
those to whom she has been bountiful. You give 
Contempt, yourself out t6 be a god, the son of Jupiter Ham- 
mon. It suits the character of a god to bestow 
favours on mortals, not to deprive them of what 
'they have. But, if you are no god, reflect on the 
precarious condition of humanity. You will tins 
shew more wisdom than by dwelling on thosesub- 
•jects which have puffed up your pride, and made 
Remonstiv you forget yours elf . You see how little you are 
' likely to gain by attempting the conquest of Sey- 
offering thia. On the other hand, you may, if you please, 
fnsndihl P- have in us a valuabhe alliance. We command 
Instructing* the borders of Tboth Europe and Asia. There 
is nothing between us and Bactria but the river 
Tanais ; and our territory extends to Thrace, 
which „ as. we have heard, borders on Macedon. 
If you decline attacking us in a hostile manner, 
you may have our friendships Nation's, whict 



Reproof. 



Advice. 
Reproof! 



^fferiog. 
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have never been at war, are on an equal footing* 
But it is in vain that confidence is, reposed in a Warning, 
conquered people. There can be no sincere friend* 
ship between the oppressors* and the oppressed^ 
Even in peace] the latter think themselves ihii* 
tied to the rights of war against the former. W& Offering* 
will, if you think good, enter into a treaty with 
you, according to our manner, which is, not by 
signing, seali^ and taking the gods to witness, 
a§ Jsthe tSTecian custom ; . but by doing actual 
services* The Scythians are not used to, promise, Bluntne?* 
but to perform without promising. And they 
think an appeal to the gods superfluous : for that 
those who have no regard for the esteem of men* 
will not hesitate to- offend the gods by perjury.. 
You may therefore consider "with yourself, wheth- Advfc* 
er you had better have a people of such a cha- 
racter, (and so situated, as to have it in their power 
either to $*n;*yau or, to annoy you, according 
as you treat them) for allies > or for enemies* 

• i I , r ' \ 

LXXIX. 



OUTCRY. EXAMINATION. ^ELF DE- 
FENCE. CHIDING. LAMENTATI0N. 
THREATENING. REFUSAL. RELUC- 
TANT COMPLIANCE. ' 

» 

(See Holier it V/^varl.) 

Scrapely. AHIEFES ! Robbers? Thieves! 
Robbers ! Thieves ! Robbers ! Traitors ! Mur- 
derers ! Justice ! Help ! I am robbed ! I am 
ruined ! I am dead ! i am buried ! O my money, 
my money ! My guineas ! My golden guineas ! 
My thousand guineas 1 My precious treasure ! 
My comfort ! My support! My life ! Myall is Extravagant 
gone, plundered, robbed, carried off, strong-box distnefe. 
and all ! O th*t I had never been born ! 



Outcry. 

Lamenta- 
tion. 



ttt 
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Outcry. 



Liftening. 

Lamenta- 
tion. 

Distrefs. 



Affedation 
#/ wifdom. 



Question, 

Lamenta. 

Wonder. 

Weeping. 

• " . , 
Question. 

~ amenta- 



that the earth would open, and swallow me up 
alive/ [Throws himself down on the floor. Lies 
some time, as stop'rfied with the fall, then gathers 
himself up.] Oh ! oh / oh ! Who has done this ? 
Who has robbed me ? Who has got my money ? 
Where is the thief f the murderer, the traitor f 
Where shall I go to find him ? Where shall I 
search f Where shall 1 not search f Is he gone 
this way f [ Running to the right.] Is he gone 
that way ? f Running the contrary way.] Stop 
thief, stop thief, stop thief ! Here is nobody. Are 
they all gone out of the house f They have rob* 
bed me, and are all gone off* My son, my daugh- 
ter, my servants are all concerned ; they have 
conspired together to ruin me.—Hehf [Listening] 
What do you say ? Is he caught, villain ! 
[Catching himself.] I have you.-— Alas, I have 
caught myself; I am going out of my senses ; and 
that is not to be wondered at.— 1 will go to a 
magistrate. I will have every body examined, 
that ever was in my house. I will have half the 
town imprisoned, tried and hanged; and if I 
cannot, with all this, recover my money , I will 
hang myself. 

[Returns with Justice Nosetvell.^f 

Just. Nosewell. Let me alone. I know what 
I have to do, I'll warrant you. This is not the 
first piece of roguery I have found out. If I 
had but a purse of ten guineas for every fellow I 
have been the hanging of, there #re not many of 
his Majesty's Justices of the peace, would carry 
their heads higher. There were, you say, in 
your strong-box ?~ 

Scr. A thousand guineas well told.. 
. Nosew. A thousand guineas ! A large sum I 
. Scr. A thousand guineas of gold. Hoo ! hoo ! 
hoo / [Weeps.] . 

Nosew. Have you any suspicion of any partic- 
ular person ? 

Scr. Yes, I suspect every hody. 
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Nosew. Your best way, Sir, will be to keep Affe&atio» 
very quiet , and not to seem to suspect any one, till tf wifdom. 
you can lay hold of some proof or presumption , at 
least. Then you may proceed to the rigour of 
the law. [While they are talking without the 
door of Scrapely's bouse, James, the cook, comes 
out, and speaks with his face from them, leaving 
directions with the scullion boy.] 

James. You understand me, Jack. I shall Dirediif^ 
be back presently. Kill him directly. Put him 
in boiling water. Scrape him, and hang him 
up. 

Ser. What, the rogue ''who has robbed me ? Anger. 
Do hang him, drown him, burn him, slay him 
alive. 

James. I mean a pig 9 Sir, that is come from Submiffion. 
Mr. Rachum, your honour's worship's steward 
in the country. 

Scr. Pig, me no pigs, Sir. I have other Anger* 
things to think of than pigs.— You may be the 
rogue for what 7 £«oty of. A roo£ may carry off 
a strong-box as soon as another man. JLxamine Intreating. 
him, pray, good Mr. Justice Nosewell. 

Nosew. I)on 9 t fright en yourself, friend. lam Aflfeaation 
not a man who loves to blaze things abroad. */wifdom. 

James. Sir, you honour, I ask your honour's 
pardon ; I am a little hard of hearing, your hon- 
our. Often A0/, and often coM, your honour. 
Your honour's worship sups this evening with my 
master's honour's worship, I suppose, and your 
honour's worship would, mayhap, like to have 
a little plate of something tossed up to your hon- 
our's worship's liking, mayhap. If your hon-» Flattery. 
our's worship pleases to let me know what your 
honour's worship fancies, I will do my best to 
please your honour's worship. 

Nosew. No, no, my business with you is quite Affeaatioa, 
another matter. Friend, it will be your wisdom 
not to conceal any thing. from your master^ It 
will be the better iqx you* 
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Flattery James, Sir, your honour, X assise your hon- 

our's worship*, I will do my very best to please your 
honour's worship, upon my honour* If there be 

Promising. & better way than another, I will use it, as far as 
I have minterials and ingratitudes. I wish my 
master's. honour's worship would go to the ex- 
pence of a few morrels and truffles, and a little 

Flattery, right East-Iudia catchup. There's your highj^z- 

Accufing. vour, your honour. And our niggardly steward, 
hang him, downright spoils my master's honour's 
worship. I could engage to send up as pretty a 
little collation, as your hdnour's worship could 

Accufmg. wish to sit down to, if that narrow hearted soul, 
Rachum our steward, did not clip my wings with 
the scissors of his nigardliness. 

Scr. Jlold your tongue, you scoundrel. We 

Arguing, don't want to hear your nonsense about eating. 

Hold your tongue, and answer to the questions, 

which Justice Nose well is going to put to you 

about the money I have lost, and which I suppose 

you have taken. 

Surprife. James. I take your honour's worship's money, 

' Sir ! Mercy defend me from thinking of such a 

Selfdefence thing I 1 did not so much as know that your hon- 
our's worship had lost any money. 

Threatning Scr. Yes, yo>u rogue, I have lost money, and 
I'll havejotf and twenty others hang'd, if I don't 
recover it. 

Anxiety. James. Mercy defend me your honour ! Why 
should your honour's worship suspect me of such 

Selfdefence a thing ? Did your honour's worship ever know 
me rob your honour's worship of a. farthing, or a 
farthing's worth f 

Affedatioh Nosew. Hold, Mr. Scrapely . There is no need 

of wifdom. of sco m ng% My Clerk shall administer to him 

Direaing. the oath. Here, Mr. Longscroll, administer the 
oath to this man. Not the common oath. No 
body minds kissing the book, now-a-days. Give 
him \h.t great oath. [Cle^rk comes forward.] 

Aflfeaation. Clerk. Fall down on your knees before his 

Authority, worship, and say after me. [James kneels before 
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Fear. 

Authority. 

Trembling. 

Authority* 

Terror. 
Authority. 

Fright. 



the Justice, in great trepidation.] May the ' Authority 
devil. 

James. May the devil. 

Clerk. The great devil. 

James. The gre — e — e> — at devil. 

Clerk. ' vTlie great devil of devils. y ' 

James. The gre—~e — e^-at devil of devils. 

Clerk. With h\s great iron claws. 

James. With his gre — *— e — at iron— r Ah ! 
Mercy defend me, your noble honour's worship, Intreating. 
I am frightened out of my wits I I can't say any- 
more of this dreadful oath. I expect the devil 
to come up through the ground before my very 
nose in ^minute* I'll tell your honour's wor- 
ship all the whole truth without the oath 9 if your 
honour's worship will but give me a little time 
to fetch breath. 

Nosew. Rise then* James. Don 9 1 frighten Affeaation 
yourself; but frankly confess the foul fact like o/wifdom. 
an honest christian. [To Scrapely.] I knew he 
would not trifle with the great oath. We shall 
have a full confession, presently. 

James. Why then— why then~I confess the Self defence 
foul f act frankly, and like an honest christian, that 
I do not know who. has taken my master's wor- 
ship's money, no more than the child that was. 
unborn forty years ago, as I am a sinner to he 
saved for ever and ever 9 and amen. 

Nosew. O that won t do, James. You must Affedtetion 
kneel down again, and take all the whole great o/wifdom. 
oath. And, if you won't give up the truth, my Threatntag 
clerk shall write your mittimus to priso?i, James. 

James. mercy defend me ! O y out noble hon- Fright. 
our's worship, have mercy on a poor harmless 
criminal, that is as innocent of the fact he is SeKdejence 
convicted of, as your honour's worship, or your 
honour's worship* s clerk, there where he stands. 
\ If I ever do such a thing again, your worship 
| shall hang nie ttventy times over. For.T am 
[ sure % I never touched my master's honour's *■ 
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worship's money, nor any marts money, in all my 
~born days, in an unfair or unconscionable way, 
saving your honour's worship's presence, and my 
master's honour's worship's presence, and 

[Enter Smoothly, leading in Mariana, 
Scrapelys daughter.'} 

Submiffion. Smoothly. Behold, Sir, you son and daughter, 
present themselves to beg your pardon, favour, 
and blessing. 

Anger. Scr. My son (if you be my son) and my 

daughter may hang themselves. That is all the 
blessing I have to bestow on them, or myself. 

Lamenta. my dear strong -box I O my lost guinea? / 

Weeping, poor ruined, beggared old man 1 Hoo 1 hoo I hoo ! 
—[Weeps.] 

Submiffion. Smooth. Sir, if you please to look upon our 
union with a favourable eye, no uneasiness about 
your strongs box need trouble your repose. It 
shall be forth' coming immediately. 

Surprife«a^ Scr. What do you say ? My strong-box ? 

joy- With all that was in it ? The thousand guineas f 

The wholt thousand? Shall it be forth-coming f 

If you make your words good, you shall eat my 

daughter, if you please, and my son too. 

Self defence James. I told your honour's worship, I knew 
nothing of your honour's worship's money. 

Eagemefe. Scr. JVhere is my precious, precious treas- 

Joy. ure, my life", my joy, my all P 

Blame with Mariana. Sir, your unreasonable anxiety about 

fubmiffion. m oney, which appears on the present, as on many 
former occasions, in your lamentations about what, 
to a man of your fortune, are trifles, has been 
the cause of constant anxiety to yourself \ and all 

Apology. youry<zm*7y,.and has forced me upon what I am 

Gratitude, ashamed of. This worthy gentleman has long 

Esteem. had a regard for me, much above my deser-ving. 
Hejhas always declared, that he desired no for turn 

Blame toith with me. Your excessive penuries denied me the 

frbmWion. decencies of dress suitable to your daughter. I 
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Esteem. 



thought myself entitled to some part of what you « 
can v*ry we 11 spare. I took the liberty of hav- Apology. 
ing your strong-box seized, that I might have 
wherewith to furnish myself suitably to the daugh- 
ter of a man of fortune, and, the bride of a man 
of fortune. His generous heart could not bear the 
thought of my taking any thing from you, which 
you did not choose to give me. He therefore pi- 
sists upon my delivering you up the strong-box, 
if you require it. But i am in hopes, Sir, you Intreating. 
will not only grant me the trifling sum contained 
in it, but allow me a fortune suitable to your *s- 
tate, and to the gentleman 9 s, who is so £*W as to 
marry me without the prospect of any. 

Scr. Where must I have it ; Can I make Pee\iflmefs 
money ? Where is my strong-box ? If this gen- 
tleman has married you without a. fortune, lei him 
keep you without a fortune. Where is my strong- 
box f He cannot say, I ever promised him a for- 
tune with you. Where is my strong-box ? 



[Enter Mr. Sagsly.'] 



Demands 



Sagely. Mr. Scrapely, Mis gentleman, my ne- 
phew, has, in consequence of a long mutual affec- 
tion between him and your daughter, married her 
this day. He has a fortune sufficient to maintain' 
his /tfdy and family, without any addition by iw^/*- 
riage ; and he desires nothing with your daughter. 
But, as it is w*// known you can afford to give 
her a fortune, I iwszsf upon it, though A* is indif- 
ferent about the matter, that you $*£•» this £072*2, 
which is ready filled up, for twenty thousand 
pounds, which xs much less than you ought to give 
with your daughter to such a, son-in-law. 

Scr. Mr. Sagely J Are you out of your wits f Affiled 
i" twenty thousand pounds ! Where should I have furprife. 
the tenth part of twenty thousand pounds ? 

Sage. Harkye, Mr. Scrapely, [takes him Threatning 
aside] .1 know enough of your tricks, your smug- 
glingyjoiiT extortion, and the like, (you know I 



Vexation. 
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know enough of them) to hang you. If, there- 
fore, you don't directly sign this bond, I will go 
and lay the informations against you before the 
proper persons ; so, that before you be a day 
older, you may depend on being safe in custody. 

Vexation. Scr. [Aside.] O devil on him. He has me. 

Fear. I feel the, noose under my left ear already. [To 

him,] Why, Mr. Sagely, twenty thousand pounds 
is a great sum. How should I raise twenty thou- 
sand pounds ? I believe I might, with the help 
of some friends, raise two thousand ; bu t  

Xhreatntng Sage. Will you sign and seal directly f or 
shall I go and inform directly ? I ask you only 
this once. [Going,] 

Fear. ' Scr. Hold ; you are so hasty. Let me see 

Madned. the bond. [Aside.] I wish I had you in a pri- 
vate place, and a knife at your throat ; I'd soon 
spoil your informing. [To him.] I will sign 
and s*tf/. But I know not where the money is to 
come from. 

ifcmpJaint. James. Now, Sir, 1 hope' y cm are satisfied, 
I am intirely conscious of meddling with your 
honour's worship's money ; that I am a conscion- 
able man, and not such a rogue as your honour's 
worship [makes a long* pause] was pleased to 
take me for. 

LXXX. 
DISSUASION. 

The wise advice of Charidemu*, an Athenian 
exile at the court of Darius, when ht was asked 
his opiniou of the event of the warlike prepa- 
rations making by Darius against Alexander. 
[Q. Curt. L. III.] 

Apology, x ERHAPS your majesty may not bear the 
truth from the mouth of a Grecian and an 
exile ; and if I do not declare it now, I never 
will ; perhaps I may never have another ppportu^ 
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nity. Your majesty's numerous army, drawn Warning. 

from various nations, and which unpeoples the 

east, may seem formidable to the neighbouring 

countries* The gold, the purple, and the splen- Contempt. 

rfowr of #raj, which strike the £v*s of beholders, 

make a -shew which surpasses the imagination of -a* 61 X- 

#// who have not seen it. The Macedonian ar- Alarm. 

my, with which your majesty's forces are going 

to contend, is, on the contrary, grim and horrid 

of aspect, and clad in iron* The irresistible Commen- 

phalanx, is a body of men, who in the field of . dation - 

battle, fear no onset, being practised to hold to-* — - 

gether, man to man, shield to shield, and spear 
to spear ; so that a brazen wall might as soon be 
broke through* In advancing, in wheeling to 
ng'Af or^ /*/?, attacking, in ?r<?ry exercise of 
arms, they act as 072* wztfw. They answer the Ss 
slightest sign from the commander, as if Jis sow/ 
animated the whole army. Every soldier has a - 
knowledge of war sufficient for a. general. And 
this discipline, by which the Macedonian army 
is become so formidable, was jirst established, 
and has been all along kenvup, by a fixed contemptX^nttm^ 
of what your majesty* s troops are so vain, I 
mean of gold and silver* The &#r£ mrf A serves 
them for £*£&. Whatever will satisfy nature, is Comment 
their luxury. Their repose is always shorter datioi *» 
than the flight. Your majesty may, therefore, 
judge, whether the Thessalian, Acarnanian 9 
and J&tolian cavalry, and the Macedonian Pha- 
lanx— an army, that has, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, over-ran half the world'— are to be repelled 
by a multitude (however numerous) armed with Contempt, 
slings and stakes, hardened at the points by Jire.,. 
To be upon f^wzzZ frrras with Alexander f your A<fti«t> 
majesty ought to have an army composed of the 
same sort of troops* And they are 110 where to 
be had, but in the same countries* which pro- 
duced those conquerors of the world* It is there** 
fore my *inion 9 that if your majesty were to ap-. 
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ply the gold and silver ', which now so superflw 
ously adorns your men, to the purpose of hiring 
an army from Greece, to contend with Greeks, 
you might have some chanc e for success ; otherwise 
Alarm. I see no reason to expect any thing else, than 
that your army should be defeated, as all the 
o/Am /kzt;* £**», who have encountered the 
irresistible Macedonians. 

LXXXI. 

A NEW-YEAR'S ODE. 

Refleaion./.^A~OTJ/i3H y^a is gone-* and yet^ frail man 
Heeds not the fleeting moments as they pass. 
But on foul L)is$ipation's luring scenes, ** 
Bends his whole soul, nor turns a thought to Heaven. 
Look on yon splendid tomb ; there, deep in eartV, 

Hty« jf The young Leander lies ! The bloom of health 
Glow'd on his manly cheek* — Honour to him 
Bestow'd her choicest gifts— Illusive Wealth 
Pour'd in his youthful lap her glittering store, 
And smiling Pleasure strew' d his joyous paths 
With fond variety, to lure the heart. 
But what avail 9 d it all? The tyrant Death 

©read. Mark'd withgrim front th' unwilling victim out. 
Ah ! what avails the trembling tear s that sparkles 
In a fond Sister's eye ? What the loud crie*—* 

Diltrcfi. f; The agony that rends a parentis breast ? 
The feTl Destroyer heeds not human woe ; 
Heeds not the pangs of supplicating age, 
But strikes his victim with unerring aim- 
Learns the proud rich, and lowly poor to die. 

Solemn ad- Unthinking Man I look on yon heap of earth! 

<!mfc. 'Twas once like thee, a fair, a perfect form. 

Where is that towering pride>--*\x&X haughty air—* 
That aspect fierce , that once commanded awe ? 
Where is that lofty soul that scornful smiPd 
When bending Misery implor'd in vain ? • 
Where is that glittering show of former pomp? 
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All^ all, alas ! have^rf— and that remains, Concern. 

The empty shadow of what once it was, 

The miserable wreck of former greatness / Pity. 

Perhaps, ere yon declining orb shall roll 
Once more his splendid and unvaried- course 
Through boundless regions of eternal light, 
This, too, may be thy doom. Frail mortal, pause ! Solemn ad- 
And with a calm and moralising mind, drefe * 

Reflect on past events— ask tell-tale Conscience 
If all be right within ; Time swiftly flies : 
Then mark the present hour, and with thyself 
Hold sweet communion ; see if there be aught 
In the past year that hangs upon thy soul, —~. Retrofpe*- 
And brings upon thy cheek thelready blush. ~-~ tion - 
Didst e'er profane the vows of sacred friendship ? ~ 
Didst wring the bitter tearfrom smiling innocence? 7 h J, 
Did humble wretchedness thy bounty ask"" 
And not receive ?*— That blush bespeaks it true. Accufing. 
Oh ! turn thee now, and let the present year 
Atone for past offence ; Let gentle Mercy Perfuadimg. 

Extend her heavenly sway, and ope thy heart 
To deeds far nobler than prescriptive rules , 
Of Fashion's silly votaries would teach thee. Contempt 

The wintry wind blows cold — the falling snow 
Drives o'er the barren heath : See yonder wretch, . Pity. 
Tremblingand pale, whose streaming eye bespeaks 
Uncommon misery J ##**#***####* Anguifli. 

Two* weeping babes cling to her shivering form 
While heedless of herself she twines her garment Aflfeaion. 
In various tatters round their little limbs. 
Ye rich, ye proud, ye great, ye selfish band, -— - 
Who spend the passing, hour sin guilty joys, Reproving. 

Ye ne'er experienced the extatic bliss Delight. 

That follows virtuous deed ; ope your full hand Ctfperfuading. 
Let gentle pity claim her mild dominion, ^/ 
Nor let the sorrowing tear of pining poverty Distrefs. 

Flow on unheeded. Yon poor fainting wretch Compaffiou, 
Liv'd once in affluence~—once as blest as thou art- 
Cheerful and gay :— How dreadful the reverse ! Angutfh, 
Sometime, perhaps, the sayne may be thy lot ; Refle&iou. 

Z 2 
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Perhaps thy breast with anguish too may burn* 
Mournful In one short moment is unthinking mortal 
reftedion. BasWd from .the summit of all earthly joys, 
Anguifh. Down to the lowest abyss of despair I 
* Favor'd with Plenty, let thy hand extend 

To soothe stern Winter's rage ; and when o/d age 
Shall plant his standard on thy reverend temple^ 
Pleafurc. How sweet to thee will be the retrospect /— 
How sweet, in thy declining day, to hear 
The various voice of Heaven 'born Gratitude 
Ascending to the radiant throne of Grace $ 
Tell me 9. joy more exquisite than this, 

LXXXII.^ 
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A SERMON, (l) 






Teaching. JL HE end of preaching is two fold : To instruct 
mankind in the several truths contained in scrip* 
ture ; and, To persuade them to live agreably to 
the laws of the Christian religion. It is, there- 
fore, my present purpose, my brethren, to endea- 
vour, with the Divine assistance, to promote your 
spiritual and temporal happiness, by desiring your 
attention to what shall be spoken to you from the 
following passage of the Epistle of the Apostle 
Paul to Titus, the second chapter, and eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth verses. 

,^e r " The grace of Gop, which bringeth salvation , 
hath appeared to all men* teaching u«, that denying 
ungodliness i and worldly lusts , we should live soberly , 
righteously and godly, in this present world, looking for 
the blessed hope, and glorious appearance of the great 
God, and oar Saviour, Jesus Christ." 

We may represent to ourselves the great j4pos- 
, tie of the Gentiles, speaking as follows : for it is, 
I think, probable, he meant what follows : 

(1) I did. not know whore to finda^/fa^/? Sermon containing a 
fufficient variety of /pedes of matter, for exercijtng, generally, the 
talents of-a preacher. The reader will perceive, that this difcourfe 
n compojfed with a direct view to sxfrejm or dclwey. And who. 
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i" The favour of God, to vwhich we owe all 
that we enjoy , or hope for, particularly, o&r deity- '=£ 
erance from Heathen ignorance and immorality t 
and the prospect of future rescue from the tyranny 
of Satan, (1) and from death ; ( c 2) this divine 
goodness is, in the Christian revelation , gloriously 
displayed before mankind \ the new religion being 
established upon the unquestionable evidence of. 
mirac/es, prediction, and its own internal charac- 
ter, and that of its divine Author, and of its 
propagators* who are ready to, lav down their Courage* 
lives in attestation of the truth of his resurrection 
from the dead; (3) of the reality of which they 
are sure beyond the possibility of mistake, and 
cannot be suspected of a design to deceive others^ 
having no woridly temptation to propagate, but 
much to conceal, or deny the fact. 

•* And this heavenly religion giveth fu\\ satis- 
faction to the anxious and inquisitive mind, upon 
the most interesting subjects ; where the light of 
nature, and the sagacity of philosophers had left a 
men in great uncertainty, as, WHerein the rAi/f 
jrcW of man consisteth ; /r Aa is the only object of 
worsh ip, and how he is to be acceptably wor- — *. 
sKtpped; s Of the oM*r orders of beings, inferior to 
the one indivisible and unoriginated Supreme, 
but superior to «s ; and how te* are conc erne d ^ 
with tnem ; How nrf/, and particularly death, 
came into God's world : Of the ftfture redress of 
the disorderly state, in which this world is at 
present : The willof God, or duty of raaw, fixed 
by laws authoritatively promulgated :~What 
will be the effect of repentance and reformation- : 
i/ow, and loAin the jwm?, and the vncked are to 

ever has confidered the if rain of the popular addreffes of th* /Vv- 
^A*/f and Apofttes, and of the Fathers, and beft French preachers, to 
fay nothing of th<* orations of Dcmflhees, O ero, and the reft) will 
not, 1 hope, be offended at a vivacity of remonftrance, and defcrtp- 
tion, unufual in our Engliih fermons, which are, oiherwife> the beft* 

(1) Afts UTi. 18. (2) Heb. ii. 14, 15* (3) Ads i. p 
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receive their respective retributions of reward arid 
punishment; The possibility of rising from the 
dead demonstrated by actual resurrections , espe* 
cial 1 y that of Christ himself: That the whole human 
species is to be raised from the dead, in bodies, and 
that the belief of the heathen nations in Elysian 
fields, and of Tartarus, as well as of transmi- 
** gration of some souls into other bodies, without 

end, and of the re-union of others to the Deity, 
^ are fables and fictions ; and that all mankind are 
to be judged at ohTtime, and thatitis to be done 
by Christ: That the retribution for the 'virtuous 
is glory, honour, and immortality ; and for the 
obdurately wicked, final destruction from the 
presence of God, and the glory of his power ; 
both sentences irreversible. 

" And the new religion inculcates, in thfc 
most powerful manner, the necessity of forsaking 
Averfion. the impious superstitions, and vicious abomina- 
_.- * tions, allowed) or not reformed, by the. heathen 
religions \ as the worship of Seijied men, and of 
innumerable imaginary gods and goddesses, celes- 
tial, terrestrial, and infernal ; with rites, absurd, 
obscene and cruel ; the promiscuous, excessive and 
unnatural indulgence of fleshly lust ; the arbi- 
trary violation of the matrimonial union by cause- 
less separation ; the horrid practices of exposing 
children : of self-murder ; or inflicting arbitrary 
Teaching./ revenge , and the like, (1) And this blessed relig- 
% ion doth also prohibit, in general, the indul- 
i gence of every wicked disposition (for its authority 
.! reacheth to the heart J and every wicked practice ; 
I all malice, hatred, envy, injustice, selfishness, 
\ J>ride, covetousness, intemperance, lascivious fiess, 
I anger, revenge, backbiting, lying, craft, unchar- 
. it able zeal, impiety, prophane swearing, blas- 
phemy, obscenity, idleness, sedition , rebjUigriy and 
neglect of public and private religion. The Chris* 
tian law forbiddeth all unwarrantable pursuit of 

(1) Rom. i. 
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the three great objects of the desires of wicked 
and wordly men^yiz. riches, power, and pleasure; ZZ? 
and it requitetfi the faithful and unreserved 
performance of our whole threefold duty., 

" First, That which respecteth ourselves, the 
due regulation of every passion, appetite, and 
inclination of our nature ; and a proper atten- 
tion to, and careful cultivation of, allotir^oTO- 
ers, bodily and mental, so that the wise ends of 
the beneficent Giver of them, may best be answer- 
ed, and the least disappointed ; therefore qo one 
can justly pretend to be a sincere proselyte to the 
new seligion, who does not study to be humble, / 
meek, forgiving, .pure in heart, sincere, diligent' 
in improving his knowledge and virtue, cou~' 
rageous in the cause of truth, temperate, frugal, , 
industrious, decent, cautious ; fearful of offending, 
penitent for his weaknesses, heavenly-minded, and • 
nVA/y furnished with w*rp grace and virtue, . 
flourishing, and growing, and rising to higher ^nd 
higher degrees of perfection continually, , * 
"The second head of duty, required by the new 
religion, is, That which respecteth our fellow- 
creatures, viz. The conscientious observance of * 
justice, negative and positive , as to the interests 
of the Ao4y> tne 50 ^> tne reputation, and the 
worldly estate of our neighbour & and over and 
above rnerejustice, a generous disposition to shew A 
kindness on every proper occasion, and in every 
prudent manner, to a// within our reach ; and 
the discharge of evevy relative duty according • 
to our respective situations of gove mors, subjects, j 
countrymen, parents, children, husbands, wives, 
masters, servants, and the rest, . . * 

" The third head of duty, required by the new 
religion, is, That which respecteth our Creator, 

X viz. Thinking and speaking, and acting, in the Veneration* 
constant fear, and sense of, the universal presence 
of Mmignty God; with love and gratitude to him 

-for all his goodness to us, especially for his last 
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and best gift, the Christian religion ; worshipping 
Him in spirit void truth, both publicity and pri- 
vately ; obedience to *z// his ^ztjus ; acceptance, 
upon due examination , of the blessed religion of 
his *Sfl«, and adherance to it in spite of the terrors 
of persecution } with an unreserved submission to its 
heavenly precepts, (I) sincerely repenting of, and 
thoroughly reforming all our faults ; with grati- 
tude to our illustrious Deliverer from Satan , si??, 
and death, and observance of his institution for 
commemorating his sufferings and death. 

i( And this heavenly religion teacheth us to 
expect the future-glorious appearance of its divine 
Author, to restore this ruined world, to put an 
end to the tyranny of Satan, (2) to abolish death, 
an$ to judge the ittApk human race\ both those 
who shall then be alive, and also all who hare 
Jived in all parts of the earth, from the creation 
of man, who shall universally be restored to life % 
by the same power which first grave them life ; 
and to reward them according to their respective 
characters, to fix the penitent and virtuous, in a 
joy. state of safety and everlasting happiness, and coti- 

Horror. demn the obdurate to utter destruction" 
Alarm. This is, in part, the vast and weighty seme of 

the passage of scripture, from which I have cho- 
sen to speak to you at this time* And vohat is 
there, my Christian brethren,. of conseauence to 
us, with regard either to our pea.ee of mind here, 
or our happiness hereafter, that is not virtually 
comprehended in this short passage of three ver~ 
ses ? What various matter for consideration is 
Jew. here suggested ? To think of the state we are at 

present in, and of the task prescribed us, of which 
you have heard only the principal heads, which 
task if we do not labour to perform, with the 
^fidelity which becomes those, who know that the 

(1) The gofpels, and particularly that by St. Matthew, in the 
5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of which, we have the peculiar laws <*f 
chriftianity fumraed up, probably were not at this time written. 

(2) Revelations xxi. 
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ull-piercing eye is upon them, it were better we 
had never been born-^to think of this, is it not 
tnoiigh to make us tremble at ourselves ?■ > > T o 
consider the prospect we have, and the hope set 
before us, if we endeavour, with sincere diligence, 
to act worthily our part — is it not enough to 
Overwhelm us with rapture ? If we are not stocks 
And stones, if we have in us either hope or fear, 
desir* pf our own happiness, or horror at the, 
thought of misery and ruin ; here is what ought 
to alarm us to the highest pitch. There is not one 
here present, whose condition may not hereafter 
be blissful or calamitous, beyond imagination* 
And which of the two it shall be, depends' upon 
every individual himself. - Then surely no man, 
who thinks for a moment, can imagine, that the 
period of our present existence, however transient , 
is to be trifled with. No one» who has ever 
heard of a future appearance of a general Judge, 
as in the text, can think it a matter of indifference 
what life he leads. Hear the voice of inspiration 
on this important point : " Be not deceived ; GW 
is not to be mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that he shall also reap. (1) God shall render to 
every man according to his works : to them, who 
by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glo- 
ry, honour, immortdlity, and everlasting life: but/ 
to them who are contentious, and obey not the< 
truth, but obey unrighteousness,— indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every 50wZ 
that worketh wickedness, of the Jew first, and a/50 
of the Geniile ^for there is no respect of persons 
with God." (2) What can be more awful than 
this warning/ It is not for i^m parade, like the 
triumphant *7?/ry of a conqueror, that the son of man 
is to come with the sound of the trumpet, attend- 
ed with Atfsfr of angels, and armed inflaming fire. \. 
Every one of us is interested in the solemn busi- 
ness of that dreadful day. It is, therefore, my 

(1) Gal. ?i. 7, (2) Rom. ii. 6. 
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ProteftatioD Christian brethren, in the sincerity of my heart , 
and the agony of my soul, (1) that I stand forth 
Alarm. to warn you, in the name of the great and terri- 
<" ble One, who sitteth upon the throne q£ heaven, 
whose creatures we are, and to whom we must 
answer, and to declare to you without flattery, 
* without reserve, that there is no safety^ no chance 
of escape for you, but by a constant and faithful 
attention to the performance of every one of the 
duties I have mentioned to you, and a fixed aver- 
sion against every one of the vices I have pointed 
out, and all others. You have the word of God 
for it: and his word shall stand \ he witt do all his 
pleasure ; (2) and the Judge oTthe earth wil 1 do what 
Ts right. (3) Would you have the preacher say 
smooth things ? Would you hare him betray the 
truth of God ? Shall he, like a faithless "hire- 
ling* (4) leave his flock unwarned, a. prey to the 
Enemy of mankind ? Would you have him heap 
on his own soul, the damnation of a whole p*0- 
Proteftatioa ^/* ? (5) No, not for the riches on this wide 
/ ' world. By the help of God, I will be faithful to 
Warning my trust. " I wgfif set before you 7i/> and death^ 
/ the blessing and the otro. (6) It shall appear? 
in Mtf/ <stey, when you and I shall stand before 
the general Judgment-seat, that I have done the 
duty of my office ; and, if you listen not,- those 
above, who now look on, though to us invisible, 
shall witness against you, that you have murdered 
your own souls. 
Alarm. • I would not have you imagine, that it is so 
easy a matter to secure your own salvation^ as to 
render care on your part, and apprehension on 
mine, unnecessary. He, who best knew, has de- 
clared, that the way to happiness is strait, and 
the gate narrow ; that the way to destruction is 
broad and the gate xoidk ; and that the number 
of those who shall reach happiness, will be small, 

(1) Rom ix. 1, 2, S. (2) Ifaiah xhi. 10. (3) Gen. xviii. 25. 
(4) John x. 13.. (5) Eaek. iii. 18, 19. (6) Deut. *L 36. 
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compared with that of those, who shall go to" 
destruction. (\) Can I then address } r ou with 
indifferenee, when I know that you are in dan- 
ger f—R\it why should I say you ? — I am myself 
in danger. Every individual, who shall come 
to salvation, will be one escaped from extensive 
ruin and wreck. 

Yet I would not have you think, my Chris- 
tian brethren, that the charge of your souls is a 
burden too grievous to be borne ; or your duty; ;X 
a task impossible to be performed. Though it is 
true, that the reward offered, and the punishment 
threateqed, by the Christian religion, are motives 
sufficient , if we think aright, to excite in us de- 
sires and fears to carry us through any abstinence 
from pleasure, or any suffering of punishment ; 
though this is true, yet so little does our kind 
and merciful Lord deserve the character of a hard 
task-master, that all he requires of us— of us, 
who enjoy these happy times, untroubled with 
the terrors of persecution— all he requires of us, 
is— -TV- be happy here, and hereafter. Even in 
the life that now is, (2) I appeal to the feelings 
of every man of common decency in this assem- 
bly, (for I hold not the abandoned profligate a 
judge of what virtue is, or what its effect,) I 
appeal to every heart that is not hardened beyond 
feeling, whether virtue is not, even in this world 
its own reward ? And I ask thy conscience, O 
sinner, whether vice be not its own tormentor £ 
Canst thou say, the imaginary pleasure, the 
profit and the honour, which vice bestows, are 
sufficient to arm thee against the pang of guilt f 
Does not its envenomed sting often pierce thee Aiiguiflu 
through that weak, though three-fold armour of 
defence, to the very soul? What, then, dost 
thou gain by thy fatal attachment, if thou art 
not by it secured from suffering ? Thou hast but Rtmonftf. 
one objection, and that, God knows, a wretched 

(1) Matth. vii. 13. (2) 1 Tim, vi. 6. 
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one , against a life of strict virtue ; that it may 
chance to deprive thee of some fancied pleasures, 
- and subject thee to certain imaginary austerities* 
Now, if thy favourite vices were capable of af- 
fording thee, at present, a pleasure untainted, 
unpoisoned, and of securing thee against all pain ; 
and thou knewest, that virtue is, in the present 
state, pure misery , thou mightest pretend thy 
scheme of life had the whole advantage against a 
course of virtue, as far as this world goes ; and 
for the next, thou mightest, if thou wert despe- 

Cballengingnz/* enough, set it at defiance* But thou darest 
not pretend, that vice will yield thee, even in 
this life, the copious harvest of substantial hap- 
piness which virtue gives. Which of thy lawless 
pleasures, affords on reflection, an untroubled 
enjoyment f Does the smile of the great, bought 
witli perjury, light up in thy soul the sun-shine 
of undisturbed tranquillity f Does the glittering 
irash, by unjust means wrested from the reluctant 
hand of industry, satisfy the ever-craving thirst 
of gold? Does lawless lust indulged, does "virgin 
innocence betrayed, do broken marriage-ixrixs, 
yield, on reflection, a continual feast to thy 

liorrof. mind f In what condition is thy breast from the 
moment of conceiving wickedness, to that of its 
/ execution ? Does the dark conspirator enjoy him- 
self in quiet T Can happiness dwell with anxiety, 
tumult, and horror f Will sweet peace take up 
her habitation with discordant desires, with voar- 
fing passions, with fear of discovery, with appre- 
hension of public shame, and exemplary punish- 
ment f Is the reflection on revenge, gratified by 
the snedding of blood, a- subject of calmeyijoy- 

iftepidation ment f Why then, is the murderer afraid to be 
alone f What is it that breaks his slumbers, 
whilst all nature is at rest ? Why does he start 
at every noise ¥ What does he see t With what 
does his scared imagination fill the void ? Does 
hot the horror of his conscience even raise the 
itiurdered out of the earth again ? Whence came 
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the frightful imaginations of charnelhoutes open- y 
ing, and graves casting forth tteir dead? What 
is it, but guilt , that presents the bloody appari^ 
tion of the mangled innocent, dumb and ghastly Horroj,. 
before the eyes of the assassin ? We know* that 
the dead, (excepting a few raised by miracle) are *-* '•-*•* 
to sleep till the resurrection* Yet the murderer 
does not find himself Safe, even when the hapless 
victim of his cruelty is dust. The pang of re- 
morse, proves so intolerable, that a violent death Defpafy. 
is relief . He flies from his internal tormentor 
to the more friendly halter or dagger. To delivr 
er himself from his present ceaseless gnawings, , 

he is content to lose this blessed light : he throws 
himself headlong into eternity ; and, committing 
the crime, which cuts itself off from repentance, 
seals his own damnation J Such are the fruits of 
atrocious wickedness. Do not, therefore, O pre- Charging, 
sumptuous sinner ! I charge thee on thy soul 9 
do not pretend, that the ways of vice are ways of 
pleasantness, or that her paths are peace. (1) The 
history of mankind—* thy own feelings— »will give 
thee the lye. 

Didst thou but consider, what figure thou Contempt, 
inakest in the eye of the discerning among thy 
own species, thou wouldst think of altering thy 
conduct. Thy wisdom is easily understood to be 
at best but low cunning. Thy honours are but Sarcafu*. 
the applause of fools,, da%%led by thy riches ; or 
of knaves, who flatter thee for what they hope 
to ^w// thee of. Thy arts over-reach only the 
weak, or the unguarded. The eye of experience 
pierces the cob-web veil of hypocrisy ; not to 
mention a more penetrating eye, which thou art K*: 

sure thou canst not deceive; But ^0 on, if thou 
wilt. Take the advantage, while thou canst, of Sarcafs*. 
thy honest neighbour, who suspects not thy worth- 
lessness. It will not be long thai thou' wilt have 
it in thy power to over-reach any one. Craft U % 

(1) Prov. iii. 17, ^ 
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but for* day* O fool 1 whom art thou decerv* 
ing t Even thy wretched self. And of what art 
thou cheating thyself f Of thy reputation, thy 
prosperity, and thy peace ; to say nothing of thy 
miserable soul, which thou art cofisigning to the 
enemy of man", for what thou hadst better a thou- 
sand times be without, if the future consequences 
were nothing. Remember 1 have told thee, what 
thou acquirest by lawless means, whether thou 
hast been used to dignify it by the name of profit, 
pleasure, or honour ; and the wickedness thou 
drinkest in with greediness, will either poison thy 
life, or else must be disgorged, with the horrible 

rings of remorse* Where then will he thy gains f 
mw say, therefore, were there no state ordained for 

us beyond'the present, the wisdom of a man would 
direct his choice to virtue* To be conscious of 
that cloudless serenity within, which proceeds 
from passions subdued under the superior autho- 
rity of reason ; to feast upon that uninterrupted 
*f* J°y» which this vain world can neither give* nor 

take away ; to bless, and be blessed ; to lave y and 
be loved ; to be eyes to the blind, midfeet to the 
lame ; (1) to be a guardian angel to his fellow- 
creatures ; to serve Him, whose service is the 
glory of those who sit enthroned in heaven ; (2) 
to have neither thought , nor wish, which would not 
do him honour, if published before the universe ; 
what sense of dignity, what self -enjoyment must not 
this consciousness yield f I tell thee, thoughtless 
libertine ! there is mortjoy, in repenting of, and 
Jhing from vice, nay, in suffering for virtue, 
than ever thou wilt taste in the cloying draught 
of swinish impurity, (3) What, then, must be 
the undisturbed fruition of that which makes the 
happiness of every superior nature ? 
Alarm. But this life is not all. There *s— there is full 

Reverence, surely, another state abiding us. The soul of 
man feels itself formed for something greater 

(.1) Job xxU. 15. (2) Rer. iv. (3) 2 Pet. ii. 22, 
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tlian all that is here below; and it cannot think 
what is noblest in its nature to be given in vain. 
The power of lifting its thought to it$ Creator ; 
the unconquerable dread of an account hereafter 
to be given ; the ffo'rsf for immortality (to say 
nothing of that surest proof given by the Mes- 
senger of Heaven, who shewed us, in himself, 
man actually raised from the grave to immor- 
tality J (1) all these confirm that there is a life to 
£0?w£. And if there is—what is thy prospect, 
remorseless obdurate f 

The present state would teach thee, if thou 
wouldst be taught, what will be prevalent in the 
future. The world is wow under the moral 
goverment of the One Supreme. The 7z/i to 
come will be under the same direction. The 
present state of things, for the most part, brings 
on vice the present punishments of fear, remorse, 
with worldly shame, and often bitter poverty \ 
and death, from a constitution shattered by vice, 
or from the iron hand of justice. The natural 
course of this world, rewards the virtuous with 
peace of mind, with approbation from every 
worthy character, and geneFally* with length of 
.Asrys, prosperity, and affluence. (2) What does 
this conclude ? Is it not from hence evident, that 
when the temporary irregularity of the present 
state which hinders £</##/ retribution from being 
universal, when the influence of the Enemy (3) is at 
an end, under which this world now groans, (^k) 
and, when at the appointed time, or^fer shall 
spring out of confusion ; then, what now appears 
in part, will prevail universally ; then virtue 
will rise superior ; and £i>i/ be, for ever, s#«£ tp 
its proper place. . 

To a generous mind there is little need of ter- 
ror! Such are better won to goodness by the 
view of its o«;« apparent excellence, which wants 

(U 1 Cor. xv. 20. (2) Prov. Hi. 16. (3) Matth. xiii. 39, 
(4) Rom viii 20—24. 
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only to be held forth to be perceived ; is no soon* 

Grief. er perceived^ than admired. But, alas, I sadly 

Routing fear the generous-minded are but few. For, if 

flwm ^ otherwise, how could the number of the wicked 

be what it is. Every hardened sinner , is one lost 

to all that is truly gr^a/ or worthy in the rational 

nature. And are there any in tbis assembly, i$ 

there one, fallen to so /gw an ebb of sentiment , so 

stupified beyond M feeling, as to go on to offend, 

without remorse, against the goodness of his 

heavenly Father f Think, wretched mortal, that 

thou art insulting the very power which supports 

flLftnefe. thee in thy insolence against itself The gentle 

mercy of the Almighty, like the fructifying 

* moisture of the Spring, droppeth on thee froria on 

high ; and, instead of producing the fruit of 

ftage. repentance in thee, is, by thy impiety, dashed 

R*9onftr, back in the face of Heaven. What could thy 

best friend on earth, what could pitying angels, 

what could the Author of all good, do for thee 

J that has not been done f Thy Creator hath given 

f thee reason to distinguish between good and evil ; 

to know what is thy life, and what will seal thy 

ruin. He hath placed conscience in thy breast, 

to warn thee in the moment of thy guilt. He 

hath sent down to thee, Him, whom he held 

dearest in all heaven, to give thee yet ampler 

Moving instruction in the way to bliss. And the Son 

V lt J- condescended to come with the same willingness 

as the Father sent him, though with the certain 

knowledge, that, like & patriot, rising in defence 

of his country, his coming must cost him his life. 

Reproach. The richest blood, that ever flowed, has been 

shed for thy worthlessness, and for such as thou 

Pity. art. Shame and torture have been despised for the 

Perfuaiion. sake of bringing thee to good. And wilt thou 

grudge to forego a little sordid pleasure, to shew 

Animated thy se\f grateful for all this goodness ? Go with 

reproach. me then> tQ Q Q l gQfna ^ an( j insu j t ^ su ff €r i n g 

Saviour in his agonies. Behold there a sight, 
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Which the sun Would riot foui upon. (1) View 

with dry eyes, what made angels weep. Harden 

thy heart at an object, which rent the rocks> (£) 

and brought the dead out of their graves. (3) 

His arms stretched on the cursed (4) tree, invite 

thee to bliss. Though now feeble and languid, 

they will quickly raise a world from the grave, Awe. 

and lay the angel of death full low* I dm not 

describing a fancied scene. The witnesses of the Affirming. 

death arid resurrection of Jesus Jiave sealed the 

truth of what they jmeto, with their blood. But 

canst thou- find a heart to crucify him afresh , (5) Remonrtr. 

by persisting in the crimes, which brought on him 

this cruel *foz/A ? If thou hast been so wicked, Warning. 

bethink thee of thy obstinacy. If thou dost, even Encourage- 

now, repent, hehas prayed for thee, " Father, fot- ment - 

give them ; for they know not what they do."(fO 

Behold how deadly pale his sacred countenance ! FHy. 

Cruel are the agonies which rend his tended Diftrefe. 

frame. His strength fails ; his heart breaks; 

the strong pangs of death are on him. Now he 

utters his last solemn words — * * It is finished. 99 (7) - Pathetic. 

What is finished t The suffering part, to which ' Queftion. 

his dear love for mankind, exposed him. The Pity. 

reft is victory and triumph ; and the salvation of a Joy. 

world will reward his glorious toil. But what Queftion. 

salvation f Not of the obdurate, with all their Informing. 

vices about them ; but of the heart -bleeding 

penitent, whose streaming sorrows have washed Pathetic 

away his impurity, and who has bid a last fare* 

well to vice, and to every temptation, which Averfion. 

leads to it. To such the blessed gospel which I Comfort. 

preach, speaks nothing but peace. For them it 

has no' terrors. Be of good cheer, then, my 

disconsolate, broken-hearted mourner. Though 

thy sins have been as scarlet, they shall be white 

as the wool, which never received the tincture. (8) 

m 



(1) Matth. xxvii. 45. (2) Matth. xxvii. 51. (3) Matth. 
xxvii. 53. (4) Gall. iii. 13. (5) Heb. vi. 6. (6) Luk* 
xziU. ?*. (7) John xix. 3Q. (B) Ifciah i. 18., 
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They shall be blotted out, as if they were covered 
with a cloud. (1) . They shall no more come into 
remembrance. (2) For our God is long suffering, 
and of great mercy, and will abundantly par- 
don. (3) 

Befecching. "* O suffer then, my unthinking fellow-creatures, 
suffer the woi;d of exhortation. (4) Eveiy en- 
couragement , every invitation, is on the side of 
virtue. It has the promises of this life, and 
of that which is to come. (5) Let me beseech 
you by the superior love of your Maker; by 
the streaming blood of the Saviour, and by the 
worth of your immortal souls ; to cast off your 
ruinous vices, and to return to Him, who is 
ready to receive the returning sinner, and never 
\v ttzs/s him out, who comes to Him A6) Listen! 
Oh /z';/i/z to him, who speaketh from heaven. 

Awe It is not'thetwiftf of an enemy. It is your hearp- 

vi enly F ather, who calls you. Behold! the very 
Majesty of the universe bends forward from his 
throne to invite you. He veils uncreated bright- 
ness to allure you to return to your own happi- 
ness. He proclaims himself the " Lord merci- 
ful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness." (7) He condescends to assure you 
with an oaM, that he has wo pleasure in the ifctf/A 

.BefcSching. of him that *2/>s. (8) He encourages, he threat- 
ens, he promises, he remonstrates, he laments, 
he WO0S his wretched creatures, as if his com 
unchanging happiness depended on theirs. ' He 
leaves tl^e door of mercy open ; he gives them 
space to repent,- he does not take them by sur- 

Fity. ^ni*. Return— O yet return to the Father of 

spirits, my poor deluded wanderers ! Whom 
have ye forsaken ? JVhat have you been in pur- 
suit of ? JVKose conduct have you put yourselves 
. under ? You have forsaken the fountain of your 
happiness. You have pursued your own ruin. 

(1) Kaiah xliv. 22. (2) Ifatah Izv. 17. (3) Ifaiah Iv 7 
(4) Heb. xiii. 22. (5) 1 Timothy iv. 8. (6) John Ti "37" 
(7) £xod.xxxiv. 6, (8) Ezek,*iudii. 11, 
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YooAave given yourselves up to the guidance ef 
the enemy r of souls. But it is not, even now, too Encoura^. 
late to retrieve all; all may yet be well, if you nwnt.^* 
will yet be wise. 

Can you' shut your ears, and steel your hearts Gtfe£ 
against all tbat is tender ? Are you determined 
on your own ruin P Must 1 then lose my frown 
of rejoicing ?(1) Must I be deprived, of the joy 
of our mutual endless congratulations, for our «- 
cape from the hideous wreck o£ souls? Must I 
reap no fruit of my labour of /try* ? (2) Shall 
the blessed message (3) from heaven prove your Complaint. 
death, which was intended to be your life? (4) 
If you will not listen to the still small voice t (5) Alarm, 
which now speaks to you from the mercy~$eat 9 
the time will quickly come, when your ears, if 
they were of rock, will be pierced by the thunder 
of that voice which will terrify this great world 
from the throne of Judgment* Think f O hardened 
offender, think, the time will quickly come 5 when 
as sure as thou now heare&t this awful warning, 
thou shalt hear—(\l would be thy wisdom to 
think thou now hearest)— *the sound of that 
trumpet, (6) which will startle the silent dust, 
and break the slumbers, which were begun before 
the? general t /fo0<i. Think, that thou beholdest the 
whole species around thee, covering the face of 
the earth beyond the reach of sight. (7) Think of Terror. 
universal trepidation and amazement, (8)— to 
which, all the routed armies, the cities sacked, the 
fleets dashed in pieces ^ the countries whelmed by 
inundation, and the nations swallowed by earth* 
quakes, which make the terrors of history , are 
but the diversions of a stage-play* Behold the 
heavens involved inflame ; the brightness of the 

(1) 1 Thcff. ii. 19. (*) 1 Theff. i. S. 

(3) The literal fignificatioh of the Greek word tU&Vr£kMV 
which our Englifh word Gofpel (Le. Good- book) cxpreflTes but 
weakly. 

(4) 2Cor.ii. 16. (5) 1 Kings xix. 12. (6) iCor. xy. 58. 
(7) Rev. xx. 12. (8) Rev. vi. 14> I*, 16. 
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Guilt. 



Alarm. 



^Horror. 



* 



Fear -with 
woader. 



sun extinguished by the superior lustre of the 
throne ; and the heavens and the earth ready to fly 
away from the terrible faceofffzVw who sitteth upon 
it. (1) Imagine thyself called for th ; thy life and 
character displayed before men and angels. Thy 
conscience awakened, (2) and all thy offences full 
in the eye of thy remembrance. What will then 
be thy defence, when thy various uncanceWed 
guilt is charged upon thy soul P No frivolous 
shuffle will blind the avenging Judge, The very 
counsel, now rejected by thee against thyself, (3) 
if thou hadst never had another invitation to 
repentance, will condemn thee ; the very warning 
given thee this day will be thy undoing. 

To attempt a description of the terrors hidden 
under those dreadful words, " F)epart from me ye 
curstd ! into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
Devil and his angels ;"'(4j to reach as it were, 
over the brink of the bottomless pit, to look down 
where ten thousand volcanoes are roaring , and 
millions of miserable Tetngs tossed aloft in the 
fiery whirlwind of the eruption ; what employ- 
ment would this be for human imagination / But 
what human imagination can conceive how fear- 
ful a thing it is to fall into the hands of the 
living God P (5) When we see a raging hur- 
ricane tear up the rooted oaks, and shake the an- 
cient hills on which they grow ; when we hear of 
the mountainous ocean dashing with ease, the 
strong-jointed s hips in pieces, overflowing a con- 
tinent, and sweeping whole towns before it ; when 
we see the black thunder-cloud pour down its cata- 
ract of fire ; .whose burst shivers the massy tovcer 
or solid rock ; or, when we read of the subter- 
raneous explosions heaving up the ground, shot* 
tering kingdoms, and swallowing nations alive to 
one destruction ; do not such scenes exhibit to us 
a tremendous view of power P And whose power 



(1) Rev. xx. 11. 
(4) Matth. xxv. 41. 



(2) Rev. xx. 12. 
(5) Heb. x. 31. 



(3) Lukevii. 30, 
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is it that works these terrifying effects ? The laws 
of nature are the living energy of the Lord of na- 
ture: And what art thou, wretched worm of Reraonstr. 
tarth, to resist such power f But what we see 
at present^ is but part of his ways. (1) What the Fear* 

direct exertions of omnipotence against his hard- 
ened enemies will produce ; what the condition of 
those will be, who stand in the full aim of its 
/wr)— Where is the imagination to be found equal r 
to the conception^ or tongue to the description of 
fcuch terrors ? Yet this may be the situation of Apprehea. 
some, wow known to «$.— -O frightful thought ! Horror. 
O horrible image! Forbid it, O Father of mercy! Eameft de- 
If it be possible, let no creature of //*/«* ever be p^cat"* 1 - 
the object of that wrath, against which the 
Strength of thy whole creation united, would stand 
but as the moth against the thunder-bolt ! Alas, 
it is not the appointment of Him, who would have 
all saved, that brings destruction on any one. 
On the contrary, it is his very grace that brings 
salvation. (2) He has no pleasure in the death of 
him who will die. It is the rebellion of the en* 
emy, and the unconquerable obduracy of those 
who take part with him, that hath given a being 
to the everlasting jire, which otherwise had 
never had been kindled. (3) * 

But let us withdraw our imagination from this Relief. 
scene, whose horror overcomes humanity* Let us 
turn our view to joys, of which the supreme joy is, 
That rt;*ry one of #5, if our own egregious fault 
and folly hinder not, may be partaker of them.^ 
Every one of #s ra^y, if he twi/Z, gain his portion 
in Mtf/ state, which the word of fr«/A holds forth 
to thepresent weakness of human understanding, 
under all the emblems of magnificence and de-. 
light. To walk in white robes ; (4) to eat of the Delight. 
fruit of the /r** of life (b) to 5// on thrones ; (6) 

(1) Job jtavi. 14. (2) Titus ii. 11. the text. (3) Matth. 
xxv. 41. (4) Rev. iii. 4. vi. 11. vii. 9, 13, 14. (5) Rev. iw 
' t. xxii. 2, 14. (6) Rev. iii. SI. 



Joy. 
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and to wear crowns ; (1) to be cloathed wfth th,e 
glory of the firmament of heaven, and of the 
stars ; (S) what do these images present to our 
understandings, but the promised favour of the 
One Supreme ; the approbation of the general 
Judge ; the total purification of our nature ; and 
an assured establishment in immortal honour and 

fcapture. felicity t This, and much more than eyt hath 
seen, or *#r heard, or Srar* conceived, (3) is laid 
up for those who properly receive that saving 
grace of God, which hath appeared to all men 
who study to live soberly, righteously and godly, 
in this present world, as those who look for the 
blessed hope, and future glorious appearance ', of 
our Saviour Jesus -Christ* (4) 

Serious re- Thus have I, my dear fellow creatures, and 

«um(WaQce.y>// 0W christians— <my fioci, for whose inestimable 
souls I am to answer to the great Shepherd, thus 
have I, in much •weakness, but in perfect integrity 
of heart, endeavoured to excite you, and myself, to 

Concern, a more strict attention, than I fear is commonly 

fiven, to the £#r* of all ram, the business of all 
usinesses. I have, for this purpose, given you, 
in an explanatory paraphrase on the text, an 
abridged view of your threefold duty. I have 

Warning, fairly warned you of your danger, if you neglect 
or violate, habitually, any part of it. I have put 
you in mind that it is but too common to neglect the 

Rtmonstr. great salvation, (5) whilst with a reasonable dili* 
gence, and at no greater expence of hardship or 
suffering, generally with less, than wV* exposes 

Arguing, men to, it might be made sure. I have appealed 
to your own feelings, whether virtue be not the 
best wisdom, -if there were no future state. I have 
laid before you some of the arguments for the re- 
ality a of world to tfflw*', with a view of the proba- 
bilities, from- what we see in Jhe present state, of 

(1) Re?, ii. 10. iii. 11. 1 Petep-vi. 4. James i. 12. 2 Tira. ir. 
8. lCor. ix. 25. (2) Dan. xii 3. (3) 2 Cor. ii. 9. (4) Titus 
ii. 11, 12; 13. (5) Heb. ii. & . ' 
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what will be the immensely different consequen- 
ces of virtue and of vice, in the future. I have ~ 
tried to rouse your sense of gratitude and of shame. Roufing 
I have set your suffering Saviour before your view. fenl f */ 
I have invited you in the name of your heavenly l^item*. 
Father, to return Jo him and to your own happi- 
ness. I have 'entreated you by your regard— • Befeeching. 
(I hope you are not altogether without regard) for 
your weak but faithful pastor, the servant of your 
souls. I have put you in mind of the future ap- 
pearance of our Saviour and Judge; andofthes*#- 
tences of approbation, and condemnation, under Alarm. 
one or other of which, every human individual will 
be comprehended, from which there is W0 appeal. 
If these considerations be not sufficient, to stir <2**& 
up in your minds, a sense of danger, and of duty, 
I know not what war*, I can, at present, do for Pity noHh 
you, but to retire, from this place of public in- veneration, 
struction, to my closet, and there to pour out my 
soul for you before the Father of spirits, that He, 
who has access to all hearts, may touch your 
hearts with such prevailing influence, that the 
great end of preaching may be gained with you, 
in spite of that fatal indifference, and obstinacy^ 
which so often baffles all human povjer and art. 

I commit the salvation of your precious souls to Tendcmefe. 
the great Overseer of souls. (1) To Him, as to Veneration, 
the Restorer of this ruined zvorld, the Conqueror 
of Satan^ (2) the Abolisher of death, (3) the Light 
of mankind, (4) and the future Judge of the 
quick and the *fe#<i, be ascribed, by every be- 
ing in Heaven, and on earth, (5) blessing and • 
honour, and power, to the glory of God > (6) the 
Father Almighty, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose supreme and un- 
equalled dominion, is over all, from everlasting 
to everlasting. Amen. 

(1) 1 Pet. ii. 25. (2) Matth. xii. 29. (3) 2 Tim. i 10. 
(4) John fiii 12. xii. 46. (5) Rev. v. 13. (6) Phil, ii U. 
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HOPE the judicious Reader will think the labour I have 
bestowed in collecting, and altering, where proper, the fore- 
going Lessons, not wholly lost. Though a greater number 
of passages might have been put together (which likewise must 
have enhanced the bulk and price of the book) I hope it will 
be owned, that this collection affords such a competent rari- 
ety, that whoever- can express or deliver, properly, all the 
matter contained in these Lessons, need be at no great loss 
in speaking any kind of matter that can come in his way. 

There are in the Lessons, several humours, or passions, 
for expressing which there are no directions nominally given in 
tb« Essajt ; but in the Essay there are directions for expressing 
the principal humours, or passions, which common J/" occur % 
and the others are generally referable to them. For example, 
there is not in the Essay such an article as Hypocricy which 
occurs in the Lessons, page 163 ; but there is Affectation oj 
Piety , in the Essay,, page 27, which is the same thing under 
a different name, and so of others, which every reader's 
understanding will enable him to trace out. 

Masters of places of education, and private tutors, may 
easily enlarge the practice of their pupils, on the plan here 
 given, to what extent they please ; this part of education be- 
ing, like all others, endless. The youth may be directed to 
translate from the ancients , especially the orators ; and then, 
the master, correcting their translations, and marking the em- 
phatical words with lines under them, and the various hu- 
mours, or passions, on the margin, they may be instructed 
to commit the substance of them to memory, so as to be able, 
without having too often recourse to their papers, to speak 
them with ease and gracefulness 9 and with propriety as to 
tone of voice, looks and gesture. 
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